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Part I 

INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER I 


THE SEARCH FOR WEAPONS 

In America the word “propaganda’’ has a bad odor. 
It is associated with the war and with other evil practices. 
The student of language ma> point out its very respect¬ 
able Latin ancestor, the verb meaning to “sow/’ and the 
student of history may call attention to its inclusion within 
the official title of an equally respectable committee of 
cardinals in charge of foreign missions during the second 
decade of the seventeenth century, but neither philology 
nor history appears to help its reputation. To be sure, a 
realistic demagogue like Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels does 
not hesitate to have himself called “Minister of Public En¬ 
lightenment and Propaganda”—evidently the word pos¬ 
sesses or has to possess different connotations in Germany. 

Even Americans, however, have come to realize that 
they too are subjected to propaganda. This is not alto¬ 
gether surprising, for America is a country which is still 
feeling the effect of the gigantic attempt to “guide” public 
opinion during the war, which clings to a system that en¬ 
courages every effort to influence men and women to buy 
various bizarre commercial products, and which seeks to 
obtain an economic recovery through the assistance of a 
systematic campaign to induce people to cooperate with the 
new tactics of a somewhat muddled Federal Government. 
In an era of self-criticism and social evaluation like the pres¬ 
ent one, the number of observers and thinkers who succeed 
in discerning the forces which mould society is bound to 
increase. 

No matter how propaganda is defined, it is clear at the 
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outset that the term refers to an attempt by somebody to 
influence somebody else. The crusading that propaganda 
implies characterizes a state of conflict, conflict over ideals, 
supremacy, or merchandise. The contemporary world is 
not a peaceful one. Countries which hesitate to plan allow 
their citizens to compete with one another up to a certain 
point. Countries which do plan are on edge to retain 
what they consider to be their individuality. And all 
countries are eager to defend themselves against a real or 
imaginary aggressive enemy. Even the most optimistic 
of the present generation see no end to conflict; many of 
them, in fact, regard conflict as a necessary source of hu¬ 
man motivation. Propaganda, then, may be expected to 
continue and probably to flourish. 

With more social wisdom than should be expected from 
a romantic poet and composer, Richard Wagner placed the 
following words in the mouth of Hans Sachs in an early 
version of his Meistersinger: 

^^Rest assured that for a long, long time mankind will renounce 
poetry. The battle will be waged with weapons other than songs: 
with reason and with philosophy against stupidity and super¬ 
stition . . 

Wagner was correct in pointing out that in a period of 
unrest, like the breakdown of the Middle Ages to which 
he was referring, art cannot occupy men exclusively. Stu¬ 
pidity and superstition, two of the very obvious by-prod¬ 
ucts of some kinds of propaganda, must be attacked in 
more effective ways. 

To participate in any battle either against evil or even 
against good, it is necessary at the very beginning to define 
the objective and then to prepare the weapons with which 
that objective may be attained. It is futile to assert, as 
too many authors do, that all propaganda must be abol¬ 
ished; such an assertion rests on a limited comprehension 
of what propaganda really is. No, propaganda is inevi- 
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table and its abolition could be secured only by rupturing 
practically all of the complicated social bonds through 
which men associate on friendly or hostile terms with one 
another. Like Hans Sachs, the writer is eager to engage 
in battle to protect poetry, songs, and other precious bits 
of our common heritage, but he refuses to tilt at windmills. 

The very fact that the word ‘'propaganda’^ is used so 
promiscuously should make one wary and it should lead 
one to consider what propaganda is. This will be the 
writer’s immediate objective. It is unwise to be “for” or 
“against” propaganda until the phenomenon itself has been 
understood. Then, after this concept has been brought 
into a relatively clear focus, it will be reasonable to expect 
a description and an analysis of how propaganda works, 
of how it affects people. Description and analysis are also 
immediate objectives. 

The ultimate objective of this book, moreover, implies 
a more far-reaching and fundamental social philosophy. 
Or, in less elaborate language, a confession of faith. The 
author believes very timidly that the recognition and un¬ 
derstanding of a phenomenon enables an individual to 
free himself to a certain extent from the forces which that 
phenomenon represents. This belief has an obvious affin¬ 
ity with a similar and now platitudinous injunction from 
the Bible and it certainly is an extension of the technique 
of “talking it out of your system” (or “abreaction”) de¬ 
veloped in the confessional and more recently by the psy¬ 
choanalysts. It may be only a not too pious hope, but it 
is asserted here—and it will be repeated subsequently— 
that the ability to label something propaganda and some¬ 
one a propagandist and a simultaneous insight into the 
fundamental nature of the process of propaganda will com¬ 
bine to render many kinds of propaganda less effective. 
Thinking about propaganda, in short, may lead to the 
destruction of some propaganda. 

To understand propaganda, it is necessary to emploj?- 
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appropriate weapons. Hans Sachs' advice, to resort to 
‘‘reason” and “philosophy,” however, is not sufficiently 
specific. “Reason” must be accepted as a matter of course, 
just as the presence of a functioning nervous system is re¬ 
quired before a sword can be lifted or a trigger released; 
and “philosophy” in Wagner's sense is merely a generic 
term for any systematic discipline. The truly voluminous 
and sometimes inspiring literature on the subject of prop¬ 
aganda has confined itself largely to the method of nar¬ 
ration. Either with gusto or with groans of despair most 
authors have deposited choice illustrations of propaganda 
between the covers of their books. Unfortunately these 
writers have become too engrossed in their stories to ex¬ 
plain the implications or to analyze the subtleties of the 
propaganda they have been describing. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to steer a course which may 
strike the very center of the problem of propaganda by 
taking advantage of these authors' shortcomings. Their 
boastings and their exposes are valuable when they are 
placed within a social framework. An instance of prop¬ 
aganda must be viewed not as an isolated, curious, or 
revolting sample of human perversity, but as a function 
of a particular kind of society. Mr. Rorty ^ recently has 
approached the subject of advertising by examining it as 
an outgrowth of capitalist culture; in this light the fan¬ 
tastic aspects of advertising no longer seem strange, amus- 
ing, or wicked, but intelligible. Mr. Rorty's analysis is 
essentially sociological or anthropological and, as a result, 
the parts of the picture he has printed fit together and 
make sense. Such an analysis, in spite of what some of 
Mr. Rorty's critics say in reference to his “radical” lean¬ 
ings, is possible only when the author has achieved a con¬ 
siderable amount of distance. Men who are perturbed by 
propaganda cannot hope to understand propaganda; their 
very perturbation demonstrates that they themselves are 

^ James Rorty, Our Master's Voice, New York, 1934 . 
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the willing or unwilling victims of another kind of propa¬ 
ganda which has motivated them to utter their invectives. A 
sociology, then, that uses narration not as a species of 
more or less entertaining literature but as the basis for 
a broad cultural interpretation is Weapon No. 1 with which 
propaganda can be caught on the wing and examined. 

And Weapon No. 2 is psychology. With few exceptions 
writers on propaganda have not described how and why 
the propagandists, whose exploits they have selected to 
mention, have achieved their effects. If propaganda is 
an attempt by somebody to influence somebody else, then 
it ought to be obvious that the somebody affects the some¬ 
body else psychologically and that therein is undoubtedly 
the crux of the process of propaganda. Authors, in gen¬ 
eral, have approached the propagandists' “victims” no 
nearer than the stimuli which constitute the propaganda. 
They have described these stimuli casually or in great detail, 
but they have failed to show why it is that such stimuli have 
or have not psychological importance. Practically every 
writer, for example, has suggested that the propagandist re¬ 
sorts to suppression, distortion, and fabrication without ex¬ 
plaining the significance of these processes in terms of the 
individuals who are influenced by them. Even a child will 
not be content if you merely tell him that the hero of a story 
suddenly killed two pirates; he will certainly want to 
know, in addition, both the motives for and the technique 
of accomplishing this exciting deed. 

Since propaganda is a social phenomenon that has wide 
psychological implications, it is imperative to employ both 
sociology and psychology to analyze all of its ramifications. 
Either discipline applied alone is insufficient and incom¬ 
plete. Again in the spirit of Wagner, sociology might be 
considered the gun and psychology the ammunition; the 
presence of both is required before the shot can be fired. 
The ammunition, moreover, must be suited to the gun or, 
from the other point of view, the gun must be capable of 
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discharging the ammunition. Propaganda, in a word, will 
be bagged not with two separate weapons but with one 
complex weapon, the parts of which are coordinated with 
each other. That single weapon has been called social 
psychology. From a social psychological point of view, 
any piece of propaganda will become intelligible only after 
its role in a given society has been understood and only 
after its psychological techniques have been exposed. 

In spite of the pragmatic twist to which it has partially 
succumbed, sociology must remain a discipline that seeks 
to establish social laws. As co-partner with psychology in 
the indivisible union of social psychology, sociology at the 
present time can furnish only the framework into which 
psychological data fit. Sociology m this connection is a 
way of looking at social psychological phenomena: these 
phenomena must be observed as part of a more or less 
integrated cultural pattern and not as singular curiosities. 
Let the example of social anthropology be followed. This 
sociological basis, moreover, must precede the accompany¬ 
ing psychology. Sociology is the gun to which psychology 
as the ammunition must be adapted; at the moment the 
equation must be called irreversible. The problem of select¬ 
ing the psychological concepts that are suited to meet a 
sociological issue will be discussed in the next chapter. 

It will be found that a social psychology of propaganda 
—and the same is true of any problem that is connected 
with life as it is lived outside a professor’s laboratory— 
operates almost simultaneously on two levels of thought: 
the superorganic and the organic. Superorganically (or 
sociologically) propaganda is viewed in its historical de¬ 
velopment and in connection with a set of customs and 
folkways; the origin and operation of propaganda, there¬ 
fore, depend on no one group of people, but upon a society 
with a particular kind of organization. Most of the de¬ 
bunkers of the war, of the public utilities, of the munition 
companies, and of the ''pressure groups” have written in 
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this vein, although many of them have neglected to appre¬ 
ciate and therefore to develc»p the sociological implica¬ 
tions of their positions. On the other hand, organically 
(or psychologically) propaganda at every given moment 
depends upon the psychological make-up of the people who 
direct or who are affected by this process. These two 
planes of thought, moreover, are intimately connected: the 
psychological constitution of individuals is both a product 
of the superorganic customs and folkways and at the same 
time a creator of new and modified societal ways of living. 
Social psychology represents a synthesis of sociology and 
psychology because social psychological phenomena are the 
syntheses of social forces and psychological reactions. 

A social psychology of this kind must acknowledge a 
philosophical premise: it has no concern with any concep¬ 
tion of ^^absolute truth,’’ rather it deals with data that 
appear to possess a degree of ‘^relative truth” to men liv¬ 
ing in a particular era.“ From this premise it is evident 
that an attempt to identify propaganda with the untrue 
and education with the true must be likened to a pretty 
soap bubble, the life of which is brilliant and extremely 
short. Propaganda, education, persuasion, agitation, ad¬ 
vertising, the practice of the law, and the solicitations of 
street-walkers from this point of view are neither good 
nor bad, true nor untrue, holy nor profane; they all repre¬ 
sent truths, the relativity of which is a function of the 
ideologies of the people with whom they come in contact. 
The difference in degree of “truth” is not unimportant, but 
it remains only a difference in degree. 

Aiming social psychology at the propaganda of the past 
and the present and even striking the mark would not be 
sufficient. For propaganda will continue to thrive no mat¬ 
ter how successful the writer may be in his encounters 

‘ For a detailed treatment of the epistemolopical consequences of this 
statement, see Karl Mannheim, “Wissenssoziolopic,” in Alfred Vierkandt 
(ed.), Handworterbuck der Soziologie, pp. 659-680, Stuttgart, 1031. 
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within this book. While it is undoubtedly true that cer¬ 
tain types of propaganda will be modified only when soci¬ 
ety itself has changed, it is still possible to hope that grow¬ 
ing insight may decrease the effectiveness of some of the 
propaganda that will arise in the future. In order to 
provide a basis for this insight and, secondarily, to dem¬ 
onstrate the potential importance of a discipline like social 
psychology, it seems worthwhile in Spinozistic fashion to 
attempt to formulate a set of “principles of propaganda.’’ 
These principles must serve as a convenient summary of 
the social psychological observations made in the course 
of the chapters to follow. Their validity can be tested by 
applying them to the cases of propaganda that are known 
in the past, that submerge people at the moment, and that 
will accumulate in the future. Their therapeutic value 
may consist of enabling the reader to free himself from 
a larger number of social forces. 

The question of the validity of the “principles of prop¬ 
aganda” raises a tedious problem of methodology. To dis¬ 
cover the uniform and constant amid the diverse, both 
reasonable and so-called scientific thought require a care¬ 
ful process of induction: data are presented from repre¬ 
sentative and widely scattered fields and in these data the 
principles themselves must be sought. Afterwards the in¬ 
duced principles are checked by applying them to new data. 
A procedure like this might be followed in respect to prop¬ 
aganda: all kinds of propaganda could be collected and 
then principles could be made to emerge from an analysis 
of the relevant details. In the present work, however, this 
technique will not be employed for two reasons. 

In the first place, the separation of the data from the 
principles would be not only very dull, but also slightly 
unintelligible. Case after case of propaganda could be re¬ 
cited, and the reader would be bored by the seemingly 
endless plowing through the thickets. When the induced 
principles were presented, he might be bewildered by the 
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many cross-references to the data; the principles, as a 
result, would not ‘‘click’' and they would be regarded per¬ 
haps as theoretical abstractions that were tacked on as 
an after-thought. 

Then, in the second place, there would be the tempta¬ 
tion to do what many writers on propaganda have done: 
they have selected the most juicy morsels of propaganda 
in order to startle their readers and to contribute to the 
popularity of their productions. Illustrations of this sort, 
brilliant though they may be, date quickly. Propaganda, 
like the rest of the world, moves on, and apparently at 
an ever increasing velocity. To be enraptured over the 
debunking even of the immediate past is foolish when it 
is the future and not the past that is of vital concern. 

A set of “principles,” on the other hand, ought to enable 
the reader to understand all propaganda, whether that 
propaganda be considered “good” or “bad” on the basis 
of any social criteria. Such principles which strive to sum¬ 
marize and clarify a universe of conflict necessarily must 
be rather abstract if they are to embrace all the data. 
Their utilization in behalf of a given cause probably de¬ 
mands a subtle process of intuition and an unmentionable 
amount of thorough study and observation. If these prin¬ 
ciples, then, are considered as an aid to puncturing any 
kind of propaganda, they will have served their purpose. 

To be sure, the writer does not claim that he has avoided 
a process of induction. The principles of propaganda 
evolved in the course of this book have been induced from 
his personal experience. His contacts with the varied 
aspects of American and, to a lesser degree, European life 
are not at all peculiar to him; they represent the same 
development through which most normal people pass. To 
regurgitate an autobiography would be an example of con¬ 
spicuously bad taste. 

At the same time the principles of propaganda will not 
be delivered through a sudden outburst in the manner that 
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Moses received the Ten Commandments. They will be 
explained, on the one hand, by references to psychological 
doctrines and, on the other, through the allusion to spe¬ 
cific instances of propaganda. Six chapters, moreover, have 
been devoted to illustrating contemporary propaganda. 
These illustrations have been selected, however, not to 
dramatize the main issue nor to amuse the reader; rather 
they have been included to demonstrate what seems to be 
most characteristic of modern propaganda and to indicate 
how the principles of propaganda can be applied most 
fruitfully. To be aware of the contemporary world, the 
writer claims, it is necessary to be able to “see through” 
the propaganda of business, of small minorities, of a polit¬ 
ical organization like the American Communist Party, of 
German Fascism, and of the war- and peace-boosters. Say¬ 
ings from serious nudists might furnish more entertainment 
than do references to the prosaic efforts of the .American 
Association for Social Security; but the latter organization 
and not the former is mentioned because the propaganda to 
secure old age pensions may enable the reader to ascertain 
the relationship between propaganda and social change.” 

The suggestion of Hans Sachs, in short, has been ac¬ 
cepted. Poetry is being replaced for the time being—and 
only for the time being—by social psychology. With this 
latter weapon, propaganda in general and significant social 
trends in particular are being analyzed. Such an analysis 
should be a guide to future analyses in situations that have 
not yet arisen. 

^ The problem upon which statisticians lay so much stress, viz., the prob* 
lem of “sampling,” has been dismissed by means of the following challenge: 
a wide-awake individual is quite capable of determining the validity of 
these principles of propaganda as a result of the very general experience 
which he has acquired and will acquire in his owm social environment. 
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BUT IS PSYCHOLOGY USEFUL? 

Before psychological concepts can be selected that will 
be useful in an analysis of a social problem like propa¬ 
ganda, it is imperative to survey briefly the contributions 
and the status of contemporary psychology. For this dis¬ 
cipline finds itself in an awkward position. Outside of its 
protective academic walls it is generally greeted either with 
a courteous or with a reverent bow. It goes without say¬ 
ing, it is often argued, that the study of human nature is 
a commendable pastime and the psychologist, therefore, 
who undertakes this difficult task deserves all the honor 
and publicity which America accords its learned men. The 
honor and publicity, however, benefit the benefactors to a 
greater extent than they do the psychologists who are sup¬ 
posed to be the beneficiaries; as a result, psychology has 
been utilized as a means of exploiting the readers of tab¬ 
loids and the devotees of radio health hours. Psychology 
has been labelled the key to success, personality, the fu¬ 
ture, sex life, and the political destiny of minority groups. 
Recently the unemployed of a large Eastern city were of¬ 
fered a series of courses by a “Committee on Health and 
Recreation’’; the lectures on psychology secured the larg¬ 
est preliminary enrollment, although the attendance fell off 
after the lecturers proved by their words that psychology 
could not help these people secure jobs. 

Inside American colleges and universities, how'ever, pro¬ 
fessors of psychology must often justify their existence be¬ 
fore their unfriendly colleagues. On the one hand, the 
men who boastfully and often blindly maintain their status 

1,5 
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as ‘^scientists’’ accuse psychology of being unscientific. 
The physiologist is most bitter and unkind in this connec¬ 
tion, since he himself has been attacked frequently in a 
similar manner by the physicist or the chemist; the psy¬ 
chologist, consequently, in order to recover his own sense 
of self-importance, turns his feeling of indignation upon 
the sociologist. To epitomize his scorn toward psychology, 
the scientist need only mention the title of two standard 
psychological reference books: The Psychologies of 1925 
and The Psychologies of 1930. The very word Psycholo¬ 
gies, it is said, demonstrates that psychologists are more 
concerned with attacking one another than they are in de¬ 
veloping a science. On the other hand, the members of 
the faculty whose life work consists in carrying on propa¬ 
ganda for the humanities request the psychologists not to 
soil the human spark with their unsavory theories, their 
undignified probings, their calculations, and their weird 
instruments. The philosopher rather resents the fact that 
psychology has strayed so far from his own serene guid¬ 
ance and he delights in adding words of parental advice 
and admonition. The teacher who reads portions from his 
favorite poems, plays, and novels to his classes glories in 
the subtleties of human behavior and of genius which cer¬ 
tainly cannot be “explained.” And the student of the clas¬ 
sics maintains that Aristotle (or Plato or the Greek to 
whom he has devoted his doctor’s thesis) has yielded the 
best of all possible psychological observations or founda¬ 
tions. In short, the academician damns psychology either 
for not losing enough of its soul or for losing some of it. 

In any large institution like a hospital, school, jail, or 
department store, the function of the psychologist is recog¬ 
nized. It is true that, when the psychologist is called upon 
to suggest therapeutic treatment for a “maladjusted” in-' 
dividual, his employers and the medical profession prefer 
that he also be an M.D., but it is as a psychologist that he 
appears to be useful. It is to be expected that commercial 
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life has gobbled up as many psychologists as possible, first 
because of the popular impression that psychology can 
control behavior and secondly because of the experimental 
and uncritical policy which industry has employed to 
achieve its scattered ends. Freud^s ‘‘lay-analysis” has be¬ 
come a social reality. 

As a result of this general situation, the position of psy¬ 
chology is equivocal. He who admits that he is a “psy¬ 
chologist” must be prepared to answer the question, “But 
what kind of a psychologist?” And, if he really is a psy¬ 
chologist, he will be able to reply quite readily. For the 
psychologist, as well as anybody else, is aware of the sub¬ 
divisions and specializations within his own subject. 

A real task faces the writer, then, when he attempts to 
choose the proper psychology which can be linked to a 
social approach to the problem of propaganda. For, just 
as there are many general psychologies, so too there are 
almost as many social psychologies. The numerous com¬ 
pilers of social psychological textbooks, for example, usu¬ 
ally devote the first half of their efforts to setting forth their 
own version of what “psychology” really is or should be, 
and very often they go so far afield that they manage to 
include descriptions of the trials and tribulations imposed 
upon the white rat and the anthropoid ape by the labora¬ 
tory psychologist. In the present search, therefore, only 
those aspects of behavior will be mentioned which are re¬ 
lated to the psychology of propaganda and no animal be¬ 
low the human species will be discussed. 

At the outset, moreover, it is necessary to dismiss quite 
bluntly the popular conception of what psychology is and 
can accomplish: that conception is a misleading product 
that has emerged as one of the many distortions of Amer¬ 
ican life. And yet the layman who possesses these false 
notions is at the same time a human being; as a human 
being he is both the subject and the creator of psychology. 
Psychology in this respect is unique among the systematic 
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disciplines: a large part of its function is an attempt to 
codify what many people already know. It may be ar¬ 
gued, then, that a socially useful psychology must be ap¬ 
preciated and comprehended by laymen; it cannot afford 
to be esoteric. It is a false analogy to contend that it is 
unimportant whether or not the patient understands the 
exact medical nature of the disease which is attacking his 
internal organs and that, consequently, psychology need 
not be lay-psychology. It is false because it overlooks the 
fact that the practitioner does describe to his patient those 
aspects of the disease from a knowledge of which the pa¬ 
tient himself may be able to undertake specific curative 
measures; because it neglects the importance of self-knowl¬ 
edge as one of the possible determinants of future behavior. 
Not all psychology must be lay-psychology; physiological 
psychology, for example, does not have to be reduced to 
truck drivers’ terminology. But some psychology—and 
especially the one which strives to make propaganda com¬ 
prehensible—must descend from the clouds puffed forth 
by the intellectuals and be grasped by people as they are. 

Science, as it is commonly understood and practiced, 
posits for each of its problems a dependent and an inde¬ 
pendent variable. The former variable is studied by con¬ 
trolling and regulating the latter. If you are interested in 
the very important question as to whether or not your 
piece of apple pie tastes better to you with or without a 
piece of cheese, you may perform a scientific experiment. 
You hold all the variables, except one, constant and, there¬ 
fore, you consume one mouthful of pie with cheese and 
another without cheese. In this way you make cheese an 
independent variable, in order to ascertain its effect upon 
your taste, the dependent variable. 

Psychology from the days of its first laboratory in Leip¬ 
zig has endeavored to legitimatize itself as a respectable 
science, and so it too has tried to isolate its variables. It 
has been natural, then, for the psychologist to select for 
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investigation psychological problems which lend themselves 
to investigation. As a result, the fields of “sensation,’^ 
“perception,” “memory,” and “learning” have tended to 
occupy a focal position in psychological literature. In spite 
of the fact that such a division of the human being into 
component parts has been purely arbitrary, the psychology 
of these “lower” mental piocesses has revealed many val¬ 
uable data. Recently, moreover, these data have been 
placed in their proper and more sensible perspective by an 
over-ambitious triumvirate of psychologists known as the 
Gestalt school. For Gestalt psychology quite properly has 
begun its theories and experiments by emphasizing the in¬ 
terconnections and synthesized aspects of these processes, 
instead of neglecting, assuming, or surreptitiously mention¬ 
ing such integrations after the fashion of the older schools. 

Systematized knowledge of this sort must be taken for 
granted in the study of propaganda. For it is clear that 
the propagandist is attempting to make other people per¬ 
ceive his message, learn it, and remember it. Here, then, 
is the first contribution of psychology to the subject under 
discussion. 

While it is obvious that ail human beings perceive, learn, 
and remember, it is still more obvious that every individual 
perceives, learns, and remembers in a fashion more or less 
peculiar to himself. Only after a long struggle did the 
psychologists in the classical tradition, who were endeavor¬ 
ing to describe a mysterious type of “generalized” mind, 
acknowledge the importance of individual differences. In 
America, moreover, psychologists have tried to be as pre¬ 
cise as possible; precision to them has implied measure¬ 
ment and measurement has included elaborate statistical 
techniques. As a result of the data accumulated through 
tests of intelligence, personality traits, attitudes, capabili¬ 
ties, anthropometric characteristics, etc., it has become a 
solemnly admitted and publicized fact that, although in¬ 
dividuals do differ, their differences appear to follow some 
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general principle that is usually expressed in the form of 
a mathematical curve or function. When people are com¬ 
pared with one another, it is seen that their differences in 
respect to a given characteristic are not qualitative but 
quantitative. Men and women are not either geniuses or 
idiots, honest or dishonest, long-eared or short-eared; they 
possess some degree of intelligence, honesty, and length of 
ear, whereas a large group of people who are measured in 
these three respects will be found to vary from one extreme 
to another. A prosaic discovery of this kind cannot be dis¬ 
missed with a snicker of disdain, for it accords with com¬ 
mon sense and it also compels common sense to be wary 
whenever groups of people are concerned. The deep bow 
which almost all members of the psychological profession 
now make to individual differences represents simultane¬ 
ously the renunciation of all Procrustean beds into which 
human nature might be squeezed or pressed. 

A third significant and recognizable trend within modern 
psychology has been a deintellectualization of human be¬ 
havior. Darwin of course gave impetus to this move¬ 
ment; Professor McDougall and the psychoanalysts codi¬ 
fied its implications. Man is no longer considered the 
rational individual upon whom too many economists and 
jurists assume their systems to rest; man is heralded as 
a creature guided by his impulses, instincts, drives, desires, 
needs, libido, or by combinations thereof. People have 
often been offended by this picture of themselves or they 
have employed it as an apology for many of their social 
acts, notably economic competition and war. The picture 
itself, in spite of many of its exaggerated versions, cannot 
be exorcised through anxious misgivings. Instead it will 
probably remain as a more or less accurate portrayal of 
man as a dynamic, complex, and frequently unconsciously 
motivated being. Such a conception, however, ought to be 
applied to social problems cautiously and in a form which 
will make these problems more intelligible. 
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A final observation must be made in reference to formal 
psychology itself. Modern academic and practicing psy¬ 
chologists are unable to isolate their own systems from 
those of their competitors. Almost unwittingly they are 
compelled to read and to assimilate partially some of the 
contents of the crowded journals and many of the newly 
published books. Their frequent conferences and their 
numerous contacts with new patients and new graduate 
students drive them out of their mental cloisters. The 
very efficient vehicles of communication in the contempo¬ 
rary world seem to discourage completely “pure^^ schools 
of psychology. It is not difficult to perceive, therefore, 
numerous signs of eclecticism and assimilation among psy¬ 
chologists. At the same time the sudden appearance of 
books which describe psychology^s past, or which summarize 
the various “schools” of psychological thought, testifies to a 
growing self-consciousness among psychologists that many 
of their differences are not essential differences; rather that 
they are the results of individual temperaments, varied ap¬ 
proaches, or confusion in technical jargon. To be sure, 
it does remain amusing for many to defend their points of 
view by adding epicycles, in the manner of the later Ptol¬ 
emaic astronomers, or to propose clumsy terminologies; 
thinkers like these, however, provide enthusiasm for them¬ 
selves and really do not cause too much damage to others. 

Most of the mature psychologists, f.c., those who con¬ 
sciously attempt to synthesize psychological thought, and 
who refuse to be misled one way or the other by the war- 
cries of their colleagues, agree that the method of psychology 
as a “scientific” discipline must be experimental. It is 
indeed dangerous to question this imposing dogma and to 
assert without hesitation that a knowledge of the intrica¬ 
cies of a cathode tube may help the psychologist to “meas¬ 
ure” nerve action currents without giving him any degree 
of insight into more vital psychological problems. No, 
the experimental method is valid when it is fruitful and it 
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has been fruitful in many, many instances; it ceases, how¬ 
ever, to be either valid or fruitful when, as a deified Leit¬ 
motif, it begins to prescribe the nature of the psycholog¬ 
ical problems which psychologists must investigate.’ Like 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s punishment, the method must fit 
the problem; to maintain that the converse of this prop¬ 
osition is true is to make psychology into a professor’s 
plaything. Psychology simply must help men solve their 
social perplexities. 

Three outstanding contributions of psychology have al¬ 
ready been mentioned: the understanding of the “lower” 
mental processes; the explicit demonstration of individual 
differences; and the view of the dynamic individual. It 
cannot be questioned that experimental psychology has 
made the first two contributions and has been instrumental 
in producing the third. And yet it would be unwise to say 
that a “view of the dynamic individual” can ever be ob¬ 
tained completely in the laboratory or with the aid of a 
calculating machine. Psychologists themselves continually 
raise the moot problem of the relation of heredity and en¬ 
vironment, and they usually conclude by postulating an 
interacting dialectic process between these two forces. 
As soon as the importance of an external or social environ¬ 
ment has been acknowledged, it becomes no longer possible 
to solve all human problems in a laboratory. For the en¬ 
vironment is then recognized as one of the directing agents 
and the environment, it may be said, can never be regu¬ 
lated with the precision required by the laboratory. To 
attempt to determine the so-called “native” instincts or 
reflexes in the laboratory, for example, is a grotesque and 
futile task, since the results obtained in this fashion apply 
only to the laboratory which is carefully controlled and not 
necessarily to the child’s real environment which cannot be 
controlled. In like manner, it is inconceivable that psy- 

^ See Hadley Cantril, “The Psychology of Everyday Life,” Psychol. Bull.t 
1934, V. 31, pp. 207 ff. 
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chological principles can be formulated to understand 
propaganda by carrying on experiments, although some ex¬ 
periments are desirable and possible; it is essential to ob¬ 
serve propaganda empiricaily and from the empirical 
observation to obtain additional information about man's 
drives. The empirical psychologist, therefore, welcomes 
data from the laboratory; at the present time, however, 
he should not be compelled to leave vital psychological 
problems unsolved until that laboratory begins lo deal with 
such problems or until it demonstrates its inability to do so. 

This empirical observation of behavior, moreover, must 
not be confined to one particular culture in a specific era. 
Many psychologists have committed this error and they 
have attributed to all mankind the ^finstincts'^ of their own 
social class. Since the environment does assume such an 
important role, it is necessary to observe people in many 
cultures if the dynamics of behavior are to be grasped; 
and, in like manner, it is necessary to develop psycholog¬ 
ical concepts which can be applied to these varied cultures. 
According to Professor DeGrange“ the sociologist, Comte, 
in his scheme which portrayed the development of the sci¬ 
ences, did place a social psychology, moralCy^ after 
sociology for a definite theoretical reason: only when the 
sociologist had viewed the growth of culture and the activ¬ 
ities of men under the changing circumstances of history 
could he ever hope to evolve the ^^constants^’ of human 
nature.^ 

^^But is psychology useful?” The answer to this self- 
imposed question must be in the affirmative. At least three 
notable contributions have been made, partially by ex[)eri- 
mental psychology, and they may serve as the bases of an 

-McQuilkin DeGran^c, The Curve of Societal DevelupmciU, Hanover, 
1030 . 

Comte’s position, as developed by DeGrange, cannot be explained 
more fully at this point. The present writer accepts a moditied version of 
the thesis that sociology must furnish the basis for much, but not all of 
psychology; he does not think the absence of a complete and recognized 
scheme of “constants” makes social psychology pragmatically impossible. 
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empirical psychology through which propaganda can be 
analyzed. For the moment social facts may be said to have 
been “explained” psychologically or to have been reduced 
to a “psychological level” when they have been interpreted 
in terms of current psychological thought. Such thought 
is a systematic attempt to ascribe the behavior of the indi¬ 
vidual to the processes of perception and motivation char¬ 
acteristic of human behavior and to emphasize the 
differences that exist within a given culture. To talk about 
social facts psychologically is not to translate those facts 
into a psychological vocabulary, rather it requires that 
they be reinterpreted by specific references to what is 
known about the individual. References like these will 
bring the social data of propaganda in line with the ac¬ 
cepted facts of the psychological laboratory; and yet, since 
the laboratory has not yet reached a stage sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive to include a group of complicated social phe¬ 
nomena, the present writer has deliberately transcended its 
limits by employing additional psychological concepts. 
These concepts in turn will demonstrate the inadequacy of 
the experimental approach and will help to direct that ap¬ 
proach along more socially utilizable channels. The kind 
of psychology to which they give rise, furthermore, ought 
to be intelligible to and appreciated by the psychologically 
unsophisticated reader. 



Part II 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LIVING PEOPLE 




CHAPTER III 

A BASIS FOR UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The Problem of Motivation 

The individuals toward whom the propagandist directs 
his efforts are generally adults who are reacting to a variety 
of stimuli in real situations. Such individuals must be con¬ 
sidered as they are, /‘.r., as active, moving, loving, Iiating, 
ambitious, moral, patriotic, and social personalities. Any 
psychology which attempts to understand them cannot ig¬ 
nore these dynamic qualities; it must view people as com¬ 
plex, impressionable, and integrated in some way or other. 
The psychology must be realistic and not too theoretical 
to be impractical. 

At the same time a psychology which pretends to deal 
with human beings as they exist cannot afford to ignore 
man’s unique position in the animal kingdom. When the at¬ 
tempt is made to distinguish man from the lower animals, it 
is readily discovered that most arbitrary criteria are inade¬ 
quate: it can be shown that some animal is superior to man 
in at least one respect. Many birds possess better vision; 
dogs have a keener sense of smell; fish can survive at the 
bottom of the sea; bees can build finer hives; etc. Tn 
specific situations the higher animals seem to display 
greater powers of adaptation. And yet man is superior, at 
least man thinks that he is superior. 

The reason for this superiority seems to be that man is 
able to learn from his fellows almost to an unlimited extent. 
To be sure, some animals also are organized into social 
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groups, and yet the pattern of behavior which they follow 
seems to be to a large degree a function not of environ¬ 
mental learning but of some more or less innate series of 
mechanisms. Man’s ability to learn from his contempo¬ 
raries enables him, moreover, to transmit the profit or 
advancement from one generation to the next. Men, in 
short, are not only the biological but also the social de¬ 
scendants of their predecessors. This heritage in turn de¬ 
pends upon man’s power of speech, both in oral and in* 
written form. 

There are some animals, once again, who display rudi¬ 
mentary forms of speech development, but no single animal 
seems to have achieved the vocal finesse of man. It may 
be, then, that this faculty alone has enabled the human 
species to advance socially; but it is more likely that the 
progression has resulted from a combination of factors, 
notably cerebral differentiation and an accompanying in- 
telligence."^ At any rate, the psychology that will assist the 
reader in analyzing propaganda must be a psychology that 
can adapt itself to the outstanding human characteristic: 
the social heritage. 

Now the writers who have developed a so-called dynamic 
psychology are all in accord with one another and with 
the common-sense observation that the motivating power 
behind human activity is the most important psychological 
aspect of behavior. In its simplest terms the question is: 
why do people do what they do? The miserable type of 
human being whom modern civilization has seen fit to house 
in an uncomfortable city never notices a fire-alarm box 
until the presence of a fire in his own or in his neighbor’s 
dwelling sends him in search of the means through which 
he can summon fire apparatus. Every day of his life he 
probably is acquainted with the function of the fire-alarm 
box; only a fire (or perhaps an intoxicated sense of capri- 

^ See G. Spiller, The Ongin and Nature of Man, London, 1931; George H. 
Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, Chicago, 1034. 
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ciousness) motivates him to use this device. In like manner, 
the ^‘civilized’’ male is able to don a tuxedo every evening, 
but usually he attires himself in more sensible clothes un¬ 
less he is compelled to exhibit himself or his family at some 
sort of social festival. And it is equally clear that he who 
possesses a dollar bill spends that money, or part of it, as 
he himself pleases or as social forces direct him; one dollar 
as such, however, has any number of other limited possibili¬ 
ties. 

Mere knowledge, then, represents only potential action. 
To know what a man can do furnishes no guarantee of what 
he will do at a particular moment. Before he actually uses 
this knowledge, he must have the urge to use it. An in¬ 
quiry into the nature of that urge constitutes the present 
problem under discussion. 

To the naive man and to many philosophers, the answer 
to this problem lies ready between the tongue and the lips: 
man responds to changing conditions because he is moti¬ 
vated by ‘^a will to live,’’ He rings the fire-alarm to pre¬ 
serve his domicile, and that domicile in turn is one of the 
prerequisites to his well-being. He inserts himself into 
formal clothes in order to make his social position secure, 
and that social position may be essential to his happiness. 
He spends his dollar in such a way as to improve himself 
and his place in the universe. This unitary explanation of 
man’s behavior does embrace man’s multitudinous activi¬ 
ties, but its embrace is meaningless because it is too em¬ 
bracing. Man’s will to live cannot be denied, except in 
rare instances; but the means which man adopts or accepts 
to achieve that end are so varied that they deserve special 
consideration by themselves. Man himself, moreover, may 
not be aware of that end; he may be so absorbed in a 
means-activity that he loses all sense of any connection be¬ 
tween what he is doing and his will to live. Or he may be¬ 
have impulsively, it must not be forgotten. 

Psychologists in systematic fashion and artists in un- 
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systematic fashion have realized the shortcoming of this 
way of observing man; and so they have attempted to for¬ 
mulate lists of ‘‘instincts’^ or “needs.” These are supposed 
to be the “constants of human nature,” to which reference 
has been made in the previous chapter. Instincts and 
needs, however, do not function in an environmental vac¬ 
uum; instead they are profoundly modified by the indi¬ 
vidual’s surrounding conditions, as the writers themselves 
acknowledge.” It is doubtless true, for example, that all 
people become hungry, thirsty, and sexually aroused as a 
result of internal and external stimulations; but to satisfy 
these needs or instincts most inhabitants of Europe and 
America would not react, as some primitive people have 
been known to react, by eating the liver of a turtle, drink¬ 
ing the blood of a freshly killed pig, or cohabiting with a 
member of the immediate family. People from so-called 
“civilized” regions of the earth simply don’t do these 
things! For the social surroundings, peculiar to the indi¬ 
vidual’s group and to himself, determine the direction and 
method of satisfying needs and instincts. 

The writer, it must be repeated, does not deny the pres¬ 
ence of innate urges to activity. He asserts, rather, that 
an analysis of a social problem like propaganda requires a 
concept more intimately connected with the particular or¬ 
ganization that exists within the given individual by reason 
of his place in the surrounding social mUicu. The search 
for the “constants” is indeed a laudable enterprise; in the 
meantime, however, people continue to live and to create 
problems which require almost immediate solution. 

It seems to be, therefore, a fact verifiable both in per¬ 
sonal experience and in the psychological laboratory that 

^ See, for example, William McDouf^all, A7z Introduction to Social Psy^ 
ckolo^y, pp. 32-44, London, 1908. 

In the venerable history of psychology, the so-called Wurzburg School 
carried on experiments to demonstrate the importance of the Bewusstseins- 
la^e (Orth) and the determinierende Tendenz (Ach); for a convenient 
summary, see Edwin G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology, pp. 
303-402, New York, 1929. 
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human beings do not respond to most situations in willy- 
nilly fashion, but that their response is largely determined 
by some pre-existing organization within themselves. The 
particular organization that is dornin fiit at a given moment 
influences their action. 1 he lo\x‘r whose thoughts are 
turned toward the light oi the will not notice the fire- 

alarm box, for he may be dresstii- tuxedo, in order to 
attend a dance, the admission charge to which may far ex¬ 
ceed the prosaic dollar bid which was under discussion a 
moment ago. He wants to live, yes, very much indeed; 
but his will to live is momentarily directed toward one par¬ 
ticular person. Or it may be said that he is out to gratify 
a sexual impulse in approved fashion. The approved fash¬ 
ion, moreover, is a social event and contains very little that 
smacks of the innate—formal clothing and admission 
charges certainly are quite far removed from glandular 
secretions. 


Attitudes 

After this lengthy introduction it is high time to propose 
a term w^hich satisfies the qualifications that have been 
mentioned. Such a term, it should now be evident, must 
refer to the structural organization which pre-exists within 
the individual. It must be utilizable when the source of 
motivation is being considered. It must be appreciated 
both by the layman and by the psychologist as the force 
which drives people to action. It must be broad enough to 
include the numerous modifications which different environ¬ 
ments impose upon human beings. It must be narrow 
enough not to be equivalent to all of behavior but to pro¬ 
vide a convenient focal point for the subtle differences that 
exist among people. That term is attitude. 

Attitude as a working concept should not cause anybody 
extreme difficulty. Both the psychologist and the sociolo¬ 
gist for many years have appreciated its utility, although 
they may have used a different word with which to express 
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its varied connotations.** Attitude, moreover, as the word 
will be employed, does no violence to its customary Eng¬ 
lish usage. It is said of great men and of criminals that 
their actions are determined by their attitude toward life. 
The business man treats his partner in one way, his wife 
in another, his office boy in still another, because he pos¬ 
sesses different attitudes toward these three persons. The 
working man’s output is supposed to be influenced by the 
attitude which he has toward his job. 

The concept of attitude enables the psychologist and the 
reader to break down the general principle of the “will to 
live” into the actual sources of motivation within the indi¬ 
vidual. A man continues to desire to live as a result of 
the favorable attitudes he possesses toward particular peo¬ 
ple and objects in his environment, or toward himself. 
“Life” is too abstract a commodity to be comprehended, 
whereas the components which make up life have meaning. 

Nor is it necessary to question the existence of postulated 
instincts or needs. Any given situation, however, causes 
the individual to react in a fashion that is more or less cul¬ 
turally determined. To say that the reaction is caused by 
any strictly innate urge is to ignore all these outside influ¬ 
ences. Attitude very definitely possesses rich social conno¬ 
tations and it suggests that action results from stimuli 
which derive their motivating power from the interaction 
between an individual and the whole situation. Simulta¬ 
neously, moreover, it is conceivable that people are affected 
by stimuli because certain innate factors within them seek 
satisfaction. It may be true that human beings live in 
houses which protect them from the varying conditions of 
the weather and which, therefore, allow them to gratify 
some native “need” for protection. It makes more sense, 
however, to describe the peculiar, subtle, and complex feel¬ 
ing that a resident of Beacon Hill has toward his brown- 

^ See Gordon W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in Carl Murchison (ed.), A Hand¬ 
book of Social Psychology, pp. 7Q9-801, Worcester, 1035, 
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stone heirloom on Mt. Vernon Street as an attitude tow.ird 
that structure which influences his behavior in respect to 
it; it would be absurd, on the other hand, to trace his proud 
boasts in reference to his geographical location or his ex¬ 
penditures in repairing iho house each decade to some 
specific manifestation which he has acquired in ntero. 

An attitude, moreover, is a convenient way of referring 
to the preparedness for some future activity that pre-exists 
within the individual. Your attitude toward your neighbor 
will affect the response he receives when he addresses you, 
before you return his greeting you will know how you want 
to treat him. Such an attitude has been called a specific 
attitude:' You have, in addition, a broader attitude to¬ 
ward all people who are like your neighbor in some one 
respect, whether it be race, color, educational background, 
or a propensity to cultivate gardens. An attitude of this 
kind may be termed a general attitude!' A general atti¬ 
tude, moreover, may be very general; it may become even 
an attitude toward life and in this role will influence pro¬ 
foundly other more specific attitudes within the same indi¬ 
vidual. 

Since an attitude is so intimately connected with the in¬ 
dividual’s activities, it is only natural to expect that most 
attitudes also possess some emotional component. When 
an emotion is aroused within the individual, certain organic 
changes take place, like the acceleration of the pulse, the 
dilation of the pupils, the secretion of a hormone called 
adrenin, the liberation of sugar in the liver, etc. These 
accompanying organic changes afford the investigator some 
insight into the emotion, but they do not clearly indicate 
precisely what is occurring either in consciousness or in 
the behavior of the individual." Introspectively it seems 

''^Hadley Cantril, “General and Specific Attitudes,” Psychol. Monog., 
1932, V. 42, no. 192. 

® Cantril, loc. cit. 

" Carney Landis, “The Expression of Emotion,” in Carl Murchison (ed.), 
A Handbook of General Experimental Psychology^ pp. 327-338, Worcester, 
1934. 
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clear that an emotion by itself, an emotion considered 
from the point of view of the organic changes mentioned 
above, creates a diffuse tension within the individual: he 
is stirred up and he may or may not be able to recognize 
the state of his feelings. Such an emotion is probably a 
scientific abstraction or at best its occurrence is rare. The 
normal course of events appears to be this: the individual 
feels a tension, but at the same time he knows that he is 
directed toward some object or person in his external en¬ 
vironment. It is most unusual to be swamped by a vague 
feeling of ‘‘love’’; rather the feeling seems to include a par¬ 
ticular person or a symbol like a flag. In different and 
more direct words, emotions find their expression through 
an attitude which orients the individual in one of several 
directions. The question of the prior appearance of the 
emotion or the attitude need not be considered, for it is 
likely that both are aroused simultaneously. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of the arousal of an attitude toward the 
loved one without some corresponding emotion and vice 
versa. 

The individuals whom the propagandist is trying to in¬ 
fluence, it is repeated again, are live human beings. When 
they are carrying on the activities of their normal or ab¬ 
normal existence, they are literally in motion: some part 
of them is moving to achieve a given end. After the given 
end has been achieved, momentarily they will be in a state 
of equilibrium, i.c., they will have found peace. This 
state of equilibrium, however, cannot last forever because 
of the nature of the organic and the inorganic world. In 
the next moment, then, people are generally driven to per¬ 
form some different activity. In short, life seems to con¬ 
sist of a series of tensions, some of which are resolved in 
order to give wa}^ to additional unresolved ones. 

This tension, moreover, is a tension that is felt by the 
individuals themselves. Its peculiar ear-marks, in fact, are 
too universal in character to merit any further discussion. 
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If attitudes are accepted as the source of human motiva¬ 
tion, then it follows both logically and psychologically that 
the arousal of an attitude produces a tension within the 
individual. 

The strength of the tension which results from a given 
attitude does not necessarily remain constant; it will be a 
function of the state of the organism, i.e., of the prevailing 
physiological condition and of other attitudes which have 
been aroused simultaneously. A piece of beef will arouse 
some attitude whether you like beef or not. If you like 
beef but if you have just completed your dinner, the ten¬ 
sion within you to consume this meat will be slight; and 
if you are hungry but if you find yourself absorbed in some 
other occupation, like a first-rate detective story, the ten¬ 
sion may be equally weak since your attitude toward this 
literary nonsense is presumably stronger. 

When an attitude and its accompanying tension have 
been aroused, one of three things may occur: the tension 
may be resolved by the appropriate action; the attitude 
may be integrated with other attitudes; or the attitude may 
be repressed. When the attitude is repressed, it may con¬ 
tinue to predispose the organism to react toward objects or 
toward persons but, until other changes take place, it will 
be more or less latent. A politician has a very specific at¬ 
titude toward the Senate: he wants to become a Senator. 
The tension from this attitude keeps him awake at night: 
he imagines what a press-sensation he will cause when and 
if he pronounces his maiden speech in the right wing of the 
Capitol building. If he manages to have himself elected 
to this public office, the tension of the attitude will be con¬ 
siderably diminished until his term of six years has elapsed. 
On the other hand, he may decide that he hasn’t enough 
money to conduct a campaign for himself; then he may 
gain some relief by becoming the political boss in his elec¬ 
tion district—in this fashion he is integrating his attitude 
toward the Senate with his knowledge of and attitude toward 
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the American political system, and the resulting attitude 
is directed toward a more modest position. Or he may get 
to sleep by deciding to forget about the matter: if he suc¬ 
cessfully represses the attitude, he may find that the passing 
of time will have made it disappear; but if the process of 
repression is only partially complete, he may continue, for 
example, to dream about the glories of being a Senator or 
he may assume a more aggressive attitude toward his family 
without realizing that he is employing them as the innocent 
victims of his forgotten aspiration. 

Attitudes, moreover, must not be thought of as conven¬ 
ient faculties which are aroused mechanically within the 
individual upon the presentation of a specific stimulus. The 
same stimulus may arouse different attitudes when it is 
found in two different settings. One investigator,^ for ex¬ 
ample, has verified in a very scientific way a fact that has 
been known long before graduate schools were established. 
He has shown that the same individual has one attitude 
toward an object in an ‘finstitutionaP’ setting and another 
toward the same object in a “private’’ setting; when asked 
his opinion of gambling, a person would shake his head 
with disgust if he was questioned as a church-goer, where¬ 
as he would nod approvingly if he felt he was being inter¬ 
viewed in the privacy of his own home. 

Finally, the concept of attitude must be distinguished 
from other concepts with which it might be confused. A 
sentiment has been called “a unique formation, a structural 
and functional unit of the total organization of the mind. 
Its uniqueness corresponds to the uniqueness of its object.” ^ 
Such a definition assumes a constant relationship between 
the individual and a specific object in the environment, 
even though the tension of the sentiment and the conse¬ 
quent behavior may change. These changes, however, do 

^ Robert L. Schanck, “A Study of a Community and Its Groups and 
Institutions Conceived of as Behavior of Individuals,” Psychol. Monog., 
1932, V. 43, no. IPS. 

‘‘^William McDougall, The Energies of Men, p. 227, London, 1932. 
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not alter the main relationship and, therefore, that relation¬ 
ship may be called a specific attitude. A sentiment is thus 
only a special case of an attitude. In like manner, the term 
popularized by the psychoanalysts, viz.y complex y may 
also be considered an attitude which is accompanied by a 
strong tension and W’hich influences the individual ‘^uncon¬ 
sciously.” It seems wise to avoid this particular word, be¬ 
cause it has acquired a definite sexual connotation and 
because certain attitudes with weak tensions cannot be in¬ 
cluded under its aegis. The publicity which the psycho¬ 
analysts have given to the thesis that many of man's activi¬ 
ties are determined by his “unconscious,” however, 
prevents the concept of attitude from becoming too intel- 
lectualistic. Many of the more general attitudes, in fact, 
may never be clearly formulated by the individual who 
possesses them, because he himself may not be aware of 
their significance as a determinant of his behavior. 

An opinion is an expressed attitude which may or may 
not correspond to the attitude that is supposed to be ex¬ 
pressed. A., who actually has an unfavorable attitude to¬ 
ward B., is asked by C. to express his opinion of B. A. ex¬ 
plains that B. is trustworthy, good-natured, and docile, de¬ 
scriptions which are quite misleading in respect to A.’s real 
attitude toward B. These opinions, therefore, are not 
merely functions of A.^s real attitude toward B., but also 
of A.’s attitude toward C. For A. must have some rather 
specific attitude toward C. which makes him distort what 
he actually thinks about B. If A. possesses a different at¬ 
titude toward D., on the other hand, his description of B. 
may be more in accord with the attitude which actually 
motivates his behavior toward the latter. 

Stereotypes 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, deriving his inspiration no doubt 
from Plato, has pointed out that in a complicated world 

Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, New York, 1922. See also Hans 
Vaihinger, The Philosophy of **As If/* London & New York, 1924. 
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men cannot have an accurate picture of reality; conse¬ 
quently they construct a picture of that world which pleases 
themselves and which influences their own behavior. The 
actual conditions that surround people are not as impor¬ 
tant as their conception of these conditions. Mr. Lippmann 
has used the world stereotype to describe this phenomenon. 
A stereotype, from the point of view of the present writer, 
must represent the knowledge which men imagine they 
possess; psychologically it may assume the form of a men¬ 
tal image, an implicit reaction, or a vague feeling. A stere¬ 
otype, furthermore, is of importance only when it orients 
an individual in one direction or the other, i.e., when the 
pseudo-knowledge produces an attitude. The social psy¬ 
chologist is not especially interested in your ^‘mental pic¬ 
ture” of the behavior of the Eskimo; that picture, however, 
becomes significant to him when upon its basis you begin 
to acquire an attitude toward the Eskimo people as a race 
and when that attitude, in turn, begins to influence your 
behavior toward the stray Eskimo you chance to meet or 
toward the United States’ Alaskan policy. The term 
^^stereotype,” moreover, refers very definitely to the social 
content of men’s knowledge through its implicit assumption 
that subjective knowledge is not a thing in itself, but that 
its validity must be tested by placing it alongside the social 
reality. 

It is upon the basis of a stereotype that most attitudes 
are formed. Consider an adolescent who has an unfavor¬ 
able attitude toward Negroes. Such an attitude has been 
derived from a conception of the Negro race which he has 
secured in any number of ways. He may have had an un¬ 
pleasant personal experience with a particular Negro. He 
may have had a number of such personal and also second¬ 
ary experiences with members of that race; in this case, 
not only has he seen Negroes, but he has also read written 
accounts about them. He may have had a weird notion 
concerning all strangers until he finally concentrated this 
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feeling upon Negroes in general. Or he may have received 
information or misinformation about Negroes from his par¬ 
ents, teachers, or playmates. In all four of these instances 
the stereotype has been obtained through a process of per¬ 
ceiving certain stimuli and has been retained as a result of 
other attitudes within the child. As an adult he may par¬ 
tially forget the stereotype and, therefore, he will find it 
difficult to recall the precise reasons for his prejudice; the 
attitude, however, will linger on and thereafter will stimu¬ 
late him to fortify what remains of the original stereotype. 

Attitude, as the concept is being employed by the pres¬ 
ent writer, does not represent an instance of verbal magic. 
To say that an individual is behaving in a particular way 
as a result of the attitude aroused within him constitutes 
an analysis of his behavior only when the psychological 
subsumptive power of the word “attitude” has been thor¬ 
oughly understood. It is too cumbersome and perhaps im¬ 
possible to reduce behavior to a psychological or physiolog¬ 
ical level more “primitive” than that of “attitude,” if the 
psychological implications of social phenomena are to be 
appreciated. That “attitude” is no unitary explanation of 
behavior cannot be denied, for the attitudes of an individual 
will be as diverse and as varied as his behavior. The set 
of attitudes, consequently, will not be simple nor even 
completely unified because the behavior itself is neither 
simple nor unified. This is not to maintain that the multi¬ 
plicity of attitudes which an individual possesses makes his 
behavior too anomalous to be comprehended; for both his 
attitudes and therefore his behavior are integrated to form 
his “personality” through which he manages to achieve 
some degree of orderly consistency. 



CHAPTER IV 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIETY 

The Organization of Attitudes 

The individuals whom the propagandist wants to control 
have been considered to be motivated by their attitudes. 
At the same time these attitudes are not jumbled together 
in hodge-podge fashion; rather they are usually interre¬ 
lated and integrated with one another. When the propa¬ 
gandist seeks to change people’s attitudes, he is not work¬ 
ing upon isolated entities but upon live people who must 
be thought of as more than a conglomeration of separate 
attitudes. The ways in which attitudes are organized con¬ 
stitute one of the important aspects of the problem of per¬ 
sonality. 

At the outset it is clear that certain attitudes within the 
personality are more important than others. The intensely 
religious, fanatical monk in the Middle Ages had a gener¬ 
ally favorable attitude toward the church and toward its 
doctrines. Almost any object or person might have 
aroused, first, some other attitude, like an attitude toward a 
fellow monk, an attitude toward the annunciation, an atti¬ 
tude toward St. Agnes, etc., but simultaneously there would 
also have been aroused this all-embracing attitude toward 
the church which literally colored all the other attitudes 
and in this way more or less determined their content. It 
was as though iron filings (the other attitudes) were scat¬ 
tered over a field and that one magnet (the attitude toward 
the church) had brought them into a unified arrangement. 
Such an attitude may be called a central attitude, because 

38 
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it represents the more enduring and consistent aspects of 
the individuaPs personality and because it also represents 
an attitude about which other attitudes are integrated. 
Most central attitudes, moreover, are general attitudes 
which ^^serve as a dynamic or directive, or at least as a 
determinative influence upon more specific attitudes,” ^ al¬ 
though sentiments, which are almost always central atti¬ 
tudes, are more accurately classified as specific attitudes. 
To be sure, in the ordinary individual there are usually 
several central attitudes, for example, like attitudes toward 
social relations, toward the commercial world, toward reli¬ 
gion, and toward recreation. Such central attitudes are 
also interconnected and, in respect to one another, must be 
considered more or less central. 

There are, in addition, non-central attitudes which are 
not closely related to the higher integration of the person¬ 
ality. Their function can be made clear by applying to 
them a term borrowed from Professor F. H. Allport, viz., 
segmental attitudes’^ attitudes, in short, which indicate only 
a section of the person. As Professor Allport has pointed 
out,^ for example, the average American citizen whose cen¬ 
tral attitudes are directed toward more personal institutions 
has a segmental attitude toward the Federal Government; 
only a portion of his personality is ever in contact with 
that government and, consequently, his reaction to it is 
in terms of this segmental attitude and not in terms of the 
more central aspects of his personality. Such a segmental 
attitude may be either general or specific; in the former 
case, it would have a ‘‘directive influence” upon other seg¬ 
mental and specific attitudes, as Dr. Cantril has indicated, 
and yet not be central in its relation to the personality; 

’ Hadley Cantril, “General and Specific Attitudes,” Psychol. Monog., 
1932, V. 42, no. 192, p. 107. 

“ Floyd H. Allport, “Psychology in Relation to Social and Political Prob¬ 
lems,” in Paul S. Achilles (ed.), Psychology at Work, pp. 200 ff.. New York, 
1932. 

^ Floyd H. Allport, Institutional Behavior, pp. 65 ff.. Chapel Hill, 1933. 
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whereas in the latter it would refer to a specific object or 
person and probably be classified by Professor McDougall 
as a sentiment. 

Thus far personality has been discussed from a long-time 
point of view: the more important and less important atti¬ 
tudes which direct behavior over a period of time have 
been enumerated and classified. The propagandist, how¬ 
ever, is often interested in this permanent organization of 
personality only to the extent that he can control a certain 
portion of it at a given instant. It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider the momentary state of the personality. 

The attitude which is exerting its tension will be called 
a dominant attitude. This kinetic attitude may not be in 
the center of consciousness; in fact, as has been suggested 
in the previous chapter, much of human behavior derives 
its motivation from unconscious sources. Such a dominant 
attitude may be either a central one, when the man is con¬ 
versing with members of his family, or a segmental one, 
when he is at a voting-booth pulling the lever next to the 
name of the candidate running for the office of district at¬ 
torney. Normally over a long period of time the dominant 
attitude will also be central, since the latter as an important 
source of motivation will be more frequently active. Other 
attitudes which are not dominant may be referred to as 
latent attitudes. 

In general, within each individual there will be an inter¬ 
play of attitudes—this is a way of describing the dynamic 
character of human beings in terms of attitudes. The lo¬ 
cus of this interplay will be known as the mental field. 
This concept of ^^mental field,’’ however, is not being em¬ 
ployed as an analogy to the “field of forces” with which 
the physicist deals; it has been selected because it seems 
to describe most accurately and concisely the psychological 
reality of consciousness and of behavior. The mental field 
includes both the conscious and unconscious attitudes that 
are dominant at a given moment. The interplay occurring 
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between these attitudes is also dependent upon perceptual 
data, in the form of sense-impressions or images, which 
have disturbed the equilibrium of the field by arousing 
attitudes and their subsequent tensions. It has already 
been suggested ^ that equilibrium is restored in one of three 
ways: the aroused attitudes may lead to action, they may 
be repressed, or a new integration either of the dominant 
attitudes or of dominant attitudes and the perceptual data 
will occur. If action follows, then the tension of the dom¬ 
inant attitudes may be reduced and they will become latent. 
If attitudes are repressed, they may become latent, or if 
they continue to exert tension upon the mental field, they 
may remain dominant and yet be unconscious. If a new in¬ 
tegration occurs, then that integration may be dominant 
until it leads to action or until it is still further integrated 
with other attitudes, or it may become latent. 

The word “integration’’ sounds a trifle metaphysical and 
for this reason it is stated here that the term, as it is being 
employed by the writer, means, in Lloyd Morgan’s lan¬ 
guage, the “emergent” which is produced through an in¬ 
teraction and combination of forces.^ When sodium and 
chlorine are combined in the proper proportions and under 
the proper conditions, salt which possesses perceived prop¬ 
erties not found in its constituents “emerges” from the in¬ 
teraction. Two individuals, neither one of whom alone can 
carry a log, join forces and transport the burden; here a 
social “plus product” has “emerged.” In Marxian lan¬ 
guage, two opposing classes compete for supremacy and 
out of the revolution “emerges” a different society. An 
“integration” within the mental field, therefore, refers to 
an emergent attitude that has resulted from the interaction 
and combination of pre-existing attitudes and perhaps of 
perceptual data. Such an integration represents a “new” 

^ See p. 33. 

C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution, pp. 2-3, New York, 1923. 

® See Robert Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 195 ff., New York, 
1918. 
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attitude, for, even though it has been based on other atti¬ 
tudes, it orients the individual in a direction that may be 
different from any previous one. 

When an integration of attitudes occurs, the pre-existing 
dominant attitudes which have formed the basis for the in¬ 
tegration or which have become part of it may be known 
as related attitudes; when pre-existing, dominant attitudes 
influence the integration without becoming integrated 
themselves, they may be called auxiliary attitudes, A per¬ 
ceptual analogy, which is merely a perceptual analogy, may 
make this distinction between related and auxiliary atti¬ 
tudes clearer. The observer, presented with two dots and 
three lines (the dominant attitudes), constructs a triangle 
(the emergent integration) from the three lines (the re¬ 
lated attitudes) and in the new figure makes no use of the 
two dots (the auxiliary attitudes), even though their position 
may have stimulated him to form the triangle. An attitude 
which is “related’’ to an integration has no necessary, log¬ 
ical connection with that integration; it is related for rea¬ 
sons that are purely psychological. It seems to be part of 
the apparent and alleged perversity of human beings to 
find a relationship between attitudes that appear to an im¬ 
partial and objective observer to have no “logical” con¬ 
nection. It is not true, as the behavioristic theory of emo¬ 
tional conditioning must maintain,^ that any two attitudes 
will be related because the stimuli which arouse them are 
contiguous; the individual must be motivated to do the 
relating.^ As a result of this organizing capacity of the 
organism, it follows conversely that stimuli which arouse 
two related attitudes need not in themselves be contiguous; 
one stimulus, for example, may arouse an attitude and this 
dominant attitude may be integrated with a central at¬ 
titude, the original stimulus to which may have existed 
only in the very dim past. In like manner, it may appear 

See pp. 119-126. 

® See F. C. Bartlett, Remembering, p. 307, Cambridge (England), 1932. 
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as though auxiliary attitudes should be “related ” either 
because they have a logical connection with the integration 
or because their stimuli are contiguous; but, once again, it 
will be the organism that will find them unrelated and auxil¬ 
iary. 

An auxiliary attitude, however, may influence an integra¬ 
tion catalytically without becoming part of that integra¬ 
tion. The arousal of an auxiliary attitude, for example, 
may prevent other attitudes from becoming dominant; if 
these other attitudes had been aroused, i.e., if the auxiliary 
attitude had not been dominant to prevent their arousal, 
then the integration would not have occurred.'^ Or the 
arousal of auxiliary attitudes may orient the individual 
toward a person or object and, as a result, the related atti¬ 
tudes, from which the integration emerges, will become 
dominant. 

The new integration which occurs within the mental field, 
furthermore, may possess various degrees of stability. If 
it is only temporary, i.e., if it leads very quickly to action 
or to a further integration, it may be referred to as an 
immediate integration. But if it endures over a period of 
time as a latent and occasionally dominant attitude, it may 
be termed a long-time integration. 

This attitude-terminology is really not as complicated as 
it may sound. Schematically it may be represented briefly 
as follows: 

I. Over a period of time, the organization of person¬ 
ality may be indicated by: 

A. 

General attitudes or attitudes which 
regulate behavior in a wide va¬ 
riety of situations and which con¬ 
trol other attitudes within the 
individual. 

®The auxiliary submissive attitude is important in propaganda; see 
pp. 132-135. 


Specific attitudes or atti¬ 
tudes which regulate be¬ 
havior in specific situa¬ 
tions. 
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Central attitudes or attitudes which 
regulate the more enduring and 
consistent aspects of the indi¬ 
vidual’s behavior. 


Segmental attitudes or atti¬ 
tudes which regulate only 
a small section of the in¬ 
dividual’s behavior. 


II. At a given moment, the activity of a personality 
may be indicated by: 


A, 


Dominant attitudes or attitudes 
which are exerting tension upon 
the mental field. 


Latent attitudes or atti¬ 
tudes which are not ex¬ 
erting tension upon the 
mental field. 


B, 


Related attitudes or attitudes which 
become part of a new integration 
emerging within the mental field. 


Auxiliary attitudes or atti¬ 
tudes which, though af¬ 
fecting the mental field, 
do not become part of 
the new integration that 
emerges within that field. 


As a brief, h 5 ^othetical illustration of the terminology, 
an American may be considered who is reading a book on 
Soviet Russia. His central attitudes are directed toward 
his business and toward his wife; the former is a general 
attitude, the latter probably a specific one. While he reads, 
these attitudes are latent; instead, a mildly hostile, pre¬ 
existing attitude toward Russia, which is a segmental atti¬ 
tude in relation to his personality, is dominant. He reaches 
a point in the book in which the author is describing the 
incentives which the Soviets have substituted for the profit 
motive of the American system. Immediately there are 
aroused within him various other pre-existing attitudes in 
addition to the general, segmental attitude toward Russia: 
an attitude toward profit as an incentive, toward the profit 
which he himself makes in his own business, toward the 
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role of money in life, toward the regulation of incomes. The 
equilibrium of his mental field has been disturbed and, con¬ 
sequently, the tension of the pre-existing, dominant atti¬ 
tudes must now be resolved. Within the field occurs a new 
integration, a slightly more favorable attitude toward Rus¬ 
sia and the Russian system as applied to Russians. 
This integration has been based on his previous attitudes 
toward Russia, toward profit as an incentive, and toward 
the regulation of income; these attitudes can now be con¬ 
sidered related attitudes. The other two attitudes which 
were aroused, the attitudes toward the role of money in 
life and toward the profit which he himself makes in his 
own business, have not become part of the new integration; 
they, therefore, are only auxiliary attitudes and they have 
been repressed momentarily. This repression, however, 
renders the new integration unstable; for, in the next chap¬ 
ter, this American discovers other practices of the Russians 
which make these repressed attitudes dominant again and 
which also arouse other hostile attitudes within him. As a 
result, he is once more unfavorably disposed toward the 
whole country; in a word, the integration has been only 
immediate since it has been readily reintegrated into an 
old attitude. 


Social Values 

Psychologists and sociologists have selected various en¬ 
vironmental situations, like the protective tariff, changing 
sex morality, and the status of George Washington as a 
popular hero, as stimuli which arouse a wide variety of at¬ 
titudes in groups of people; the attitudes thus aroused have 
been carefully noted and have been presented in statistical 
and graphic form.^® This technique has been acclaimed as 
a demonstration of “the measurement of attitudes” and its 
potential utility in many fields is no longer seriously ques- 

For example: L. L. Thurstone & E. J. Chave, The Measurement of At¬ 
titude, Chicago, 1929; Daniel Katz & Floyd H. Allport, Students' Attitudes, 
Syracuse, 1931. 
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tioned by the psychologists and the sociologists who have 
done the ^^measuring.” Many of these tests reveal that 
attitudes, like heights and weights, are distributed “nor¬ 
mally,’^ i,e,, few people possess the attitudes that have been 
placed on the extreme end of the scale and most people agree 
with one another in lending support to a “moderate” po¬ 
sition. 

More recently other investigators^^ have shown that 
strongly organized institutions affect people’s attitudes in a 
more or less uniform fashion. People who endorse a codi-‘ 
fied religious faith, for example, tend to have similar atti¬ 
tudes toward God, immortality, the communion, etc. The 
various shades of differences among attitudes which they 
might have possessed if they had been submitted to a num¬ 
ber of competing social forces have been ironed out by the 
church, ^institutional attitudes” like these are not dis¬ 
tributed “normally”; instead they assume a “J-curve,” 
which indicates that the attitudes being measured tend to 
cluster at one extreme. 

From the point of view of the relation between person¬ 
ality and the society which engulfs the personality, these 
quantitative results, though not startlingly refreshing, are 
significant. When a “normal” distribution has been ob¬ 
tained, this fact shows that, although individuals’ attitudes 
in regard to a social situation differ from one extreme to 
another, there is at least a statistical uniformity that makes 
these differences appear less chaotic. Every man may feel 
as he will toward immortality or toward a big navy, but 
the range and the frequency of many people’s attitudes 
toward these subjects are ascertainable. Still more im¬ 
portant to a person like the propagandist, however, are not 
these huge individual differences, but the bunchings of atti¬ 
tudes suggested by the J-shaped distribution. 

For while it is true that every American differs in some 

Floyd H. Allport, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” 

/. Soc. Psychol., 1934, v. 5, pp. 141-183. 
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one respect from all other Americans, it remains equally 
true that Americans as a whole are distinguishable from 
the Uganda in Africa. There are many uniform attitudes 
which exist and persist in large groups of people and it is 
with these uniformities that the social psychologist must 
deal. The uniformities appear because institutions in the 
social environment compel them to come into existence: 
children are forced into some kind of a mould, and the at¬ 
titudes of adults are preserved more or less by the organs 
of public opinion. Or, in a different phrase, it is propa¬ 
ganda that tends to make people alike. 

The propaganda emanating from a variety of institu¬ 
tions within a given society, then, determines to a large 
degree the attitudes of groups of individuals. The char¬ 
acteristic central attitudes of a population can be traced 
quite easily to a particular social structure. The slave 
democracy of Greece, the imperial foundation of Rome, 
the feudal arrangement of the Middle Ages, the leisure af¬ 
forded the bourgeoisie under early capitalism, and the com¬ 
petitive spirit of the present order, each one of these cul¬ 
tures has produced a distinctive type of person. Not every 
Greek was a philosopher, nor every Roman lusted for power, 
not every European in the eleventh century was a knight 
or a baron, not every Elizabethan was a gentleman, and 
not every American is a business man—but most Greeks, 
Romans, Europeans, Elizabethans, and Americans have 
had tendencies in the indicated directions. To know the 
ideal type sought by a given era affords no certain clue con¬ 
cerning the motivation of a cobbler or a general, but it does 
lay bare the Leitmotif of many people in that era. The 
personality who catches your interest remains peculiar, 
unique, individualized, and even unintelligible; but the per¬ 
sonalities of his contemporaries as a group can be grasped 
through a glance at the milieu in which they have received 
their heavy doses of propaganda. 

The social environment may reveal, in addition, the 
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segmental attitudes of groups of people. Not every Ameri¬ 
can has a central attitude toward business, although many 
Americans have; most Americans, however, are influenced 
in some way or other by such an attitude. It is probably 
true that many so-called institutional attitudes fall into 
this segmental category. 

These uniform attitudes which groups of people possess 
center around and are evoked by objects and persons in 
the external environment. The force which such objects 
and persons exercise upon people is most clearly illustrated 
in children. Professor Kurt Lewin, for example, has shown 
how a child, placed between two desirable objects like a 
toy and a piece of candy, will be literally drawn toward 
one and then toward the other before he has arrived at a 
choice—^his body actually moves in the direction of the 
respective goals.^*' To this power of objects and persons 
Lewin has given the name ‘‘valence.’^ The object or person, 
however, does not possess valence as such; it or he attracts 
the child or the adult who possesses an attitude which cor¬ 
responds to the valence. A child who dislikes apples will 
not be drawn toward that object and the fruit, therefore, 
has no valence for him; or the valence of the toy will be 
considerably reduced after the child has played with it, 
t.e,, after the tension of the attitude toward the toy has been 
released through action. 

The word “valence” unfortunately has too many addi¬ 
tional connotations: it has been the property of the chemist 
and therefore suggests that the psychologist once again is 
trying to ape a “natural” science; it has been employed by 
Lewin exclusively in laboratory situations; and it is for¬ 
eign to the layman’s and the sociologist’s ears There is 
moreover, another term which, although it really belongs 
to the philosopher, can serve the same purpose as valence. 


Kurt Lewin, “Environmental Forces in Child Behavior anr? i 
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That term is social value. Social values, then, are the ob¬ 
jective parallels of attitudes which exist in groups of people. 

a social value we understand any datum having an empiri¬ 
cal content accessible to the members of some social group and a 
meaning with regard to which it is or may he an object of activity. 
, . . By an attitude we understand a process of individual con¬ 
sciousness which determines real or possible activity of the in¬ 
dividual in the social world . . . The attitude is thus the in¬ 
dividual counterpart of the social value; activity, in whatever 
form, is the bond between them/'^** 

Objects and persons producing uniform attitudes in 
groups of people are social values to these people. To the 
patriotic American the Federal Constitution is a social value 
which has generated and which now arouses a general or 
specific patriotic attitude; to the Communist that same doc¬ 
ument is another kind of social value which arouses an an¬ 
tagonistic attitude. To the Occidental the color black has 
one social value, to an Oriental another. At the same time 
an object or person who generates or arouses an attitude 
has social value only when it or he generates or arouses that 
attitude in groups of people. Your friend arouses any num¬ 
ber of attitudes within you and for this reason he has per¬ 
sonal value to you, but he does not represent a social value 
unless he is so prominent that he arouses similar attitudes 
in many people. 

Social values, moreover, can be divided into two classes 
according to the type of attitude that they arouse. Some 
attitudes seem to draw the individuals toward objects and 
persons, whereas others tend to induce an opposite reac¬ 
tion. In a crude way it can be shown that people flock to 
see a cinema star and turn their heels upon an armed gang¬ 
ster. The social values which correspond to these attitudes 
may be called positive and negative. In the preceding para¬ 
graph it might have been said that the Constitution has 

William I. Thomas & Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, v. I, pp. 21-22, Chicago, 1918; quoted by permission of the 
University of Chicago Press. 
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positive social value to patriotic Americans and negative 
social value to Communists. The sign of the social value, 
furthermore, will vary from time to time. The rebel in 
any field, it cannot be asserted too often, appears to have a 
negative social value during his life time and yet may ac¬ 
quire a more positive social value after his death. 

Social scientists and others delight in pointing out that 
most social stimuli are not responded to as mere physical 
stimuli but as “symbols.” “ The New Englander finds that 
a plate of baked beans means more than a food to him; it 
“symbolizes” a local culinary tradition. When the member 
of the legal profession hears the word “law,” he does not 
necessarily think of the specific components of his profes¬ 
sion, like the courts, law books, law schools, legal pro¬ 
cedure, politics, common law, substantive law, equity, etc.; 
“law” is a “symbol” for something vague and mj^sterious 
which transcends these concrete events and which merely 
occasionally finds its “expression” in them. A “symbol” 
in both these instances seems to be a combination of atti¬ 
tude, social value, and stereotype. Large groups of indi¬ 
viduals have stereotypes concerning beans or the law which, 
in cooperation with other social forces, have induced within 
them a more or less uniform attitude that is specific in the 
case of beans and general in the case of law. As a result 
of this uniformity of attitudes the two situations have posi¬ 
tive social value. Beans as a symbol at least have the food 
as a rather substantial starting point and the actual New 
England custom as an existing reality. Law as a mystical 
symbol, however, appears to be nothing more than a word 
which through social conditions has acquired a series of 
rich, though vague connotations that have grave conse¬ 
quences in practice. 

See Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity Part 
II, New York, 1935. " 



CHArXER V 


SUGGESTION, PRESTIGE, AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 

A Psychology of Suggestion 

In the two preceding chapters the essential concepts of 
a social psychology have been outlined with which it is 
possible to observe the structure, organization, and dy¬ 
namics of human behavior and especially their relation to 
the surrounding social environment. Personality has been 
viewed in terms of attitudes and attitudes in turn presuppose 
social values in the milieu. Since propaganda is one of the 
potent forces acting upon a group of people, it is now neces¬ 
sary to consider the psychological process that controls and 
changes personalities and therefore simultaneously society 
itself. This process will be called suggestion. 

Suggestion, like attitude and value, is also a layman’s 
term. At the same time the process of suggestion has been 
studied rather extensively by psychologists, especially in 
the field of h}X}nosis. It is important, consequently, to use 
the word in a sense that will satisfy and assist these two 
groups. 

A psychological analysis of suggestion must begin with 
the proposition that the individual who is being affected by 
the suggestion perceives a stimulus or several stimuli. The 
stimulus or stimuli really constitute the second person or 
external object which produces the suggestion. In prop¬ 
aganda and in other social phenomena, however, the stim¬ 
uli which affect people are usually so numerous and com¬ 
plex that it seems wise to refer to them as the stimulus- 

si 
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situation. Objects and persons remain objects and persons 
until they stimulate you in some way or other; then they 
become for you a stimulus-situation. In psychological lan¬ 
guage this means that a stimulus-situation produces a re¬ 
sponse within you because, for some reason or other (and 
that reason may be either the nature of the stimulus-situa¬ 
tion itself or the pre-existing attitude within you), it has 
become isolated from the competing background of the 
other objects and persons who surround you. You are 
unaware of the many noises about you and then suddenly 
you hear the crash of a falling dish in another room; the 
sound of that dish has become a stimulus-situation. You 
seek a friend in a crowd of strangers and you find him; his 
face becomes a stimulus-situation because of your attitude 
which directed you toward him. The perception of a stim¬ 
ulus-situation, moreover, involves not only the grasping of 
that situation (“it’s a dish falling” or “that’s my friend”), 
but also the arousal of pre-existing attitudes (a financial 
attitude: “I can afford to replace the dish”; a friendly at¬ 
titude: “I’m so glad I found him after all”). The response 
to a stimulus-situation, therefore, results both from the per- 
ception of the situation and from attitudes simultaneously 
aroused. 


To analyze the perception of the suggcster’s stimulus- 
situation by an individual, then, it is necessary to study 
both the nature of that situation and the organization within 
the latter’s mental field. The objective nature of the situa¬ 
tion will be considered under the heading of “prestige.”' 
Subjectively, suggestion involves perception, the arousal of 
pre-existing attitudes, and a new integration of attitudes. 

Before a subjective conception of suggestion in terms of 
attitudes can be formulated, however, it is important to an¬ 
ticipate and to discard certain features which such a con¬ 
ception cannot include.^ It will be unspund to assert that 

^ See pp. 61-66. 


/ The writer has Professor F. H. Allport’s definiUon of sugEestion in 
mind, because that definition embodies many authors’ theories of suggestion 
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only the momentary behavior of an individual can be con¬ 
trolled through suggestion. For attitudes can be changed 
without any immediate modihcation of behavior. Tell a 
man he is bound to fail in his work and you may detect no 
startled facial expression, although you may have influenced 
his attitude toward the job. Post-hypnotic suggestions, 
furthermore, are carried out after rhc subject has been re¬ 
stored to the waking state. Or the suggestion that a par¬ 
ticular brand of cigarettes be purchased may not be inte¬ 
grated into the individual’s field or become a dominant at¬ 
titude until the particular occasion arises: the presence of 
a cold may direct him to a menthol-containing brand. 

It is equally unwise to talk of suggestion as though atti¬ 
tudes were ^^controlled directly.” Your attitudes may be 
affected by what someone else tells you to do, but you may 
be reacting quite differently from the way that second per¬ 
son expected. People who do exactly what they are told not 
to do are often social nuisances; psychologists dismiss them 
with the term “negativistic.” Even a hypnotized subject, 
when asked to act like Napoleon, will accept the suggestion 
and there will be a change within his mental field; the be¬ 
havior which results, however, will depend upon his pre¬ 
vious stereotype of and attitude toward that tyrant. In 
this case, the ^'control” is only partially successful and it is, 
moreover, not only a function of the suggester’s command, 
but also of the previous organization within the field of 
the subject. 

Some writers claim that suggestion ''releases” attitudes. 
A lover of beer hears his companion say, "Let’s go get a 

and because it commits the errors about to be mentioned: “Suggestion is a 
process involving elementary behavior mechanisms in response to a social 
stimulus; the nature of the process being that the one who gives the stimu¬ 
lus controls the behavior and the consciousness of the recipient in an im¬ 
mediate manner, relatively uninfluenced by thought, and through the method 
of building up motor attitudes, releasing them, or augmenting the released 
response as it is being carried out.” Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychologyy pp. 
251-252 (italics omitted), Boston, 1924; quoted by permission of the Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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glass of beer/’ and he accepts the suggestion. It is then 
asserted that his attitude toward beer has been released. 
Actually this attitude has become dominant and it has 
been integrated with the perceptual data obtained from 
the sentence. The integration is new and, being temporary, 
it leads to immediate action. 

Professor Allport believes that attitudes can be ^^formed” 
through suggestion.^ To establish this point, the author 
cites two examples: the case of Othello responding to lago’s 
suggestions and therefore having built up within him “an 
attitude of infuriated vengeance toward Desdemona”; and 
his own naivite in purchasing at an auction “for an extreme 
price a ^nickle silver’ bowl which he didn’t want!” It is 
true that, previous to the suggestions, neither Othello nor 
Professor Allport would have done as they did, and yet 
this new integration within them obviously depended on 
very definite, related, pre-existing attitudes. Othello was 
temperamentally jealous, within him was the attitude of 
Venetian and Moorish society that a woman must be true 
to her husband, and lago had a certain amount of prestige 
in Othello’s eyes; whereas Professor Allport himself refers 
to his own “economic and bargaining interests” that were 
aroused by the auctioneer. In short, the process of the 
“formation of attitudes” through suggestion is also de¬ 
pendent upon pre-existing attitudes within the mental field; 
the “newness” of the attitude exists only to the extent that 
an integration differs from its parts. 

In the light of these criticisms, it is clear that suggestion 
results from the manipulation of stimulus-situations in such 
a way that, through the consequent arousal of pre-existing, 
related attitudes there occurs within the mental field a new 
integration which would not have occurred under different 
stimulus-situations. Such a conception definitely refers 
to the pre-existing attitudes within the mental field and 
thus it includes the state of readiness of the subject. Sug- 
Allport, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 
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gestion in this sense, moreover, is a strictly psychological 
term: it is an analysis of the reaction of the individual to 
whom the suggestion has been given; and it indicates the 
changes that occur within the organization of the mental 
field when the suggester manipulates the stimulus-situation. 
Finally, this definition agrees with the usual common-sense 
criteria: the individual is influenced by the suggestion and 
he is influenced to react in a manner that he himself would 
not have countenanced if the suggestion had not been given. 

Such a definition of suggestion is admittedly very broad. 
Almost all communication and most social stimulus-situa¬ 
tions affect people and produce within them new attitudes; 
they must be considered, consequently, examples of sugges¬ 
tion. What, then, is non-suggestion? Non-suggestion oc¬ 
curs when people merely perceive stimulus-situations and 
when the changes that take place within them as a result of 
the perception are independent of the attitudes that are 
aroused. The student in the class-room hears an explana¬ 
tion of Euclidian geometry. Many attitudes may be evoked 
within him simultaneously: his attitude toward an academic 
discipline, toward his teacher, toward his fellow students, 
etc. If he grasps the theorem, however, he has increased his 
knowledge and the content of that knowledge will not be re¬ 
lated to the attitudes which have motivated him to listen to 
the instruction. Rational’^ communication of this sort is 
of course rare and for this reason the phenomenon of sug¬ 
gestion is so widespread. Suggestion as the term is being em¬ 
ployed here, in short, implies the important role played by 
pre-existing attitudes in bringing about a new integration. 
What is a suggestion to one man may be no more than a 
stimulus-situation to another, if the latter merely perceives 
that situation and is not further affected by it. 

There is, moreover, a close relation between suggestion 
and stereotypes which must be made explicit. The sug¬ 
gester seeks to have the subject perceive the stimulus- 
situation in a particular way; he wants a stereotype to 
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result from this perception; and it is upon the basis of the 
stereotype that the new attitude will emerge. In the psy¬ 
chological laboratory, for example, a situation like the fol¬ 
lowing has been presented to groups of students. A short 
line is drawn and then another line appreciably longer is 
substituted. The students are asked whether the second 
line is longer than the first, and they reply affirmatively. 
This procedure is repeated again and again until they come 
to expect that the line about to be drawn will be longer 
than the preceding one. These students, in short, now have 
a stereot\^e concerning this laboratory situation and, as 
a result, a rather specific attitude toward it. In the crucial 
part of the experiment, the next line that is presented equals 
the preceding one in length, and yet many of the subjects 
maintain that it is longer. The pre-existing attitude toward 
the situation, which has been generated by their stereotype, 
has been integrated with the perception of the line of equal 
length and that new integration has induced them to utter 
the false judgment. The stereotype has produced an atti¬ 
tude and the attitude has rendered them suggestible.^ 

Kinds of Suggestion 

An analysis of propaganda requires that a clear and con¬ 
sistent distinction be made between direct and indirect sug¬ 
gestion and between positive and negative suggestion. As 
far as the writer knows, no such distinction has been 
established or generally accepted. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to submit intelligible, if somewhat arbitrary definitions. 

In suggestion, an individual perceives as part of 

the stimulus-situation the sugge.ster\s immediate aim and, 
in addition, there are aroused within him auxiliary and re- 

^ See Alfred Binet, La Suggestihilite, Paris, 1000. Binet increased sug¬ 
gestibility in this type of experiment when the teacher informed the class 
that the next line would be longer; here the prestige of the teacher also 
played an important rule; Binet, op. at., p. 24. Giroud studied the relation 
between decreasing suggestibility in this set-up and increasing age; A. Gir¬ 
oud, “La Suggestibilite Chez Les Enfants U’Ecole,” Ann. Psychol., 1911, 
V. 18, pp. 362-388. 
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lated attitudes. // the suggestion is successful, then the 
new integration within the mental field will include the com¬ 
prehension of the aim and the related attitudes, and it may 
or may not lead to the action which the suggester desires. 
In indirect suggestion, on the other hand, the individual is 
not able to perceive the suggester’s immediate aim in the 
stimulus-situation. The situation, however, arouses both 
auxiliary and related attitudes, the integration of the latter 
of which within the mental field, if the suggestion is suc¬ 
cessful, is, nevertheless, the one sought by the suggester. 
It is clear that, according to this definition, most sugges¬ 
tion is of the direct variety; practically all commercial ad¬ 
vertising, for example, as will be showm,'"’ tries to be direct 
in its appeal, inasmuch as the object to be purchased or the 
act to be performed is clearly stated somewhere in the ad¬ 
vertisement. The tactics of lago, it must be added, furnish 
a good example of indirect suggestion. Nowhere in the 
drama does lago tell Othello to ruin himself by slaying his 
fair wife. Othello is never acquainted with lago^s aim and, 
consequently, the latter is able to manipulate stimulus-situa¬ 
tions in such a skillful manner that the former’s pre-existing 
attitudes are aroused; that these attitudes are integrated 
into a central, dominant attitude; and that this attitude 
leads to the final tragedy sought by the rogue. Shake¬ 
speare’s extraordinary insight into human motivation made 
him realize that a direct suggestion would not have been 
effective in this situation. 

In his classic work on suggestion, Boris Sidis seems to be 
groping for this distinction between direct and indirect sug¬ 
gestion, but he says that ‘"direct” suggestion results from 
auditory stimulation and “indirect” from visual. His mo¬ 
tion of “immediate” suggestion, however, resembles the con¬ 
ception of direct suggestion advocated by the present writer, 
whereas his comments on “mediate” suggestion appear to be 
merely a description of what happens, when, in indirect sug- 


^ See pp. 157 ff. 
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gestion, the new integration is slightly different from the 
one sought by the suggester.“ Professor Hull, on the other 
hand, indicates the distinction by means of the examples 
he has selected. He describes this procedure to illustrate 
‘‘indirect heterosuggestion”: 

“A subject is asked to hold in his extended hand a thread about 
a foot in length, at the one end of which is suspended a short 
iron bob. Immediately beneath the pendulum is a short steel 
bar. The subject may be told that the magnetic properties of the 
bar are such that the pendulum will gradually begin to swing in 
the direction of the lines of force running from one end of the bar 
to the other. When held by naive, susceptible subjects, the pendu¬ 
lum will presently begin to swing in the direction suggested.” ^ 

In other words, the subject is not told to swing the pen¬ 
dulum, but he does so anyway because of other attitudes 
aroused within him by the suggested explanation of the 
apparatus. Then Hull describes “personal direct hetero¬ 
suggestion” in this way: the subject “is told over and over 
in various ways that he is swaying forward, that he cannot 
help himself, and so on.” Here the subject knows what he 
is to do, i.c., the stimulus situation enables him to grasp the 
experimenter's aim. 

Positive and negative suggestion generally supplement 
one another and are merely ways of describing the nature 
of the relationship between the integration resulting from 
the suggestion and the aspect of the environment toward 
which that integration is directed. If the orientation is 
toward a stimulus-situation, then the suggestion may be 
called positive; and if it is away from a stimulus-situation, 
then the suggestion has been negative. Most negative sug¬ 
gestions, however, presuppose a positive (direct or indirect) 
suggestion. “Keep Off The Grass” can be a direct, nega¬ 
tive suggestion not to press one’s shoes against the park’s 
green covering, but it can also be called an indirect, positive 

® Boris Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 18-22, New York, 1898. 

^ Clark L. Hull, Hypnosis and Suggestibility, p. 52, New York, 1933; 
quotations by permission of D. Applcton-Century Company. 
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suggestion to remain on the path. And in the classical lab¬ 
oratory experiment, when the subject is told to keep the 
electrode in the middle of the groove (the experin^enter 
knows when he touches the sides, for by so doing he es¬ 
tablishes an electrical contact which rings a bell), he is 
considered to be influenced by a positive suggestion; when 
he is told not to touch the sides of the groo\x* with the elec¬ 
trode, he presumably has been influenced by a negative 
suggestion. But indirectly the negative suggestion also in¬ 
cludes the positive suggestion, viz., to keep in the middle 
of the groove, for, after all, he must place the electrode 
somewhere in the apparatus."' 

Language 

This theory that suggestion can be understood oifly in 
terms of the organization of the mental field must be re¬ 
ferred to language,' for the spoken or written word is the 
chief stimulus-situation employed by the propagandist in 
his role as a suggester. All words which an individual can 
comprehend have the possibility of becoming the vehicle for 
suggestion. For words through their very nature as sym¬ 
bols serve to arouse the pre-existing attitudes that are at 
the basis of all suggestion. Language, therefore, cannot 
be considered a logical device; it must be regarded as a 
potent stimulus-situation. As Erdmann says, “Every 
linguistic expression is ambiguous” and he distinguishes the 
following attributes which most words possess: “1. The con¬ 
ceptual content, which is more or less definite. . . “2. 

The secondary meaning,” and “3. The feeling tone. . . .” 
The last two characteristics show why words are so im¬ 
portant in suggestion: both the secondary meaning of a word 

® A subject is more apt to touch the sides of the proove under the con¬ 
dition of the negative suggestion than he is under a positive suggestion. 

" The problem of language is being treated only from the point of view 
of the person who perceives and not in terms of its function within the 
personality of the speaker or the writer. 

Karl O. Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wories, p. 107, Leipzig, 1910. 
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and the ^Teelings’^ attached thereto are other ways of de¬ 
scribing the pre-existing attitudes aroused by a symbol 
which, from the philologist’s standpoint, should refer solely 
to the '^conceptual content.” 

The suggestive power of a word will depend upon its 
primary and secondary meanings and upon the pre-existing 
attitudes which it arouses. As a result, this power will vary 
from era to era and from culture to culture. Certain com¬ 
mon monosyllabic Anglo-Saxon expletives have been out¬ 
lawed nowadays, even though the words themselves and the 
ideas they possess are harmless enough. '‘Radical” has 
diverse connotations among mathematicians, stock brokers, 
and the residents who live near Union Square. "God” ut¬ 
tered by a minister in the Bible Belt produces an effect quite 
removed from the one secured when the deity is mentioned 
in many urban parts of Soviet Russia. Competent jurists 
recognize the shifting content of the abstractions they em¬ 
ploy: "A fruitful parent of injustice is the tyrant of con¬ 
cepts.” 

All language, however, does not lead invariably to sug¬ 
gestion. In the first place, language may be simply per¬ 
ceived without the subsequent arousal of pre-existing atti¬ 
tudes. Say "a triangle is a plane figure bounded by three 
straight lines” to most people and that familiar sentence 
will be comprehended and probably nothing else will occur 
(unless the person happens to be undergoing psychoanalytic 
treatment). In the second place, even when a word or a 
sentence does arouse pre-existing attitudes, the response 
may not include the element of suggestion. Say "skiing” to 
a lover of winter sports and you will arouse within him a 
pleasant attitude toward this ecstatic form of amusement. 
Such a psychological process should not be considered an 
example of suggestion, for the word is merely a symbol for 
the actual stimulus-situation, "skiing,” toward which a seg- 

Benjamin N. Cardoza, Paradoxes oj Legal Science, p, 61, New York, 
1928. 
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mental attitude, if it is segmental, is directed. Upon the 
re-presentation of this symbol, the attitude and its stereo¬ 
type are re-aroused, but the mental field remains unaficeted. 
The writer is quite aware of the fact that common usage 
might protest and exclaim that you have “suggested’’ skiing 
by mentioning the sport; the word “suggestion,” however, 
is doubtless more useful when it is restricted to an actuiril 
change within the field. In more accurate language, the 
music does not “suggest" a silvery brook to the auditor, 
rather its quality is sufficiently akin to a brook to recall the 
actual experience of seeing the water. 

When the sportsman is told, “Let’s go skiing in the 
White Mountains,” he will not only comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence, but he will also experience the tension 
of his friendly attitude toward skiing: he.may have, ct»nse- 
quently, a slight tendency to carry out this direct suggestion. 
The slight tendency is a new element within him. Con¬ 
flicting attitudes, like the attitude toward the piece of work 
which such a trip might interrupt, toward other plans which 
he may have, toward the financial expenditure, etc., may 
prevent the tendency from being realized; this new inte¬ 
gration, in short, will not have led to action. The integra¬ 
tion, however, may remain a latent attitude and, upon its 
subsequent arousal, produce action. Later in the year an 
opportunity to carry out the suggestion may present itself. 
Or ice-skating on the local rink will become a compensating 
substitute. 


Prestige 

Thus far only the subjective reaction of an individual 
to a suggestion has been described. It has been shown that 
this reaction is a new integration of perceptual material and 
pre-existing attitudes. The locus of observation and analy¬ 
sis must be shifted; the nature of the stimulus-situation 
which produces that integration will be emphasized. 
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A social situation that renders an individual suggestible 
is said to possess prestige, as Le Bon says a trifle poetically: 

“Whatever has been a ruling power in the world, whether it be 
ideas or men, has in the main enforced its authority by means of 
that irresistible force expressed by the word ‘prestige’,” 

Who and what possess prestige, it must next be asked? It 
would seem as though people who are leaders in their field, 
whether it be politics, art, religion, or science, exercise this 
privilege of speaking ex cathedra. Objects of importance in 
a cultural system are more or less venerated: the totem of a 
tribe, the flag of a country, the Bible by Bible-believing peo¬ 
ples, the legal frame-work of a system, etc. A more thor¬ 
ough examination of the people and objects with prestige 
would reveal that they have this one characteristic in com¬ 
mon; they arouse approximately the same attitude in groups 
of people who, as a result of the arousal of this attitude, 
are drawn toward the particular stimulus-situation; in short, 
they represent positive social values in the sense that this 
term is being employed by the writer. But why have these 
social values prestige? The complete answer to this ques¬ 
tion can be given only through an analysis of the society 
in which the particular social values are found. In terms 
of the individuals of a given culture, however, the answer 
is closer at hand: adherence to these social values supplies 
security or satisfaction. For, if the group is to remain uni¬ 
fied, the leader must be obeyed; if the individual wishes 
to be certain that he himself is spared by divine or secular 
powers or if he wishes to conform to a set of customs, as 
most people do, then he must revere a person or object 
with social value. In brief, a positive social value has the 
psychological potentiality of resolving the tension of peo¬ 
ple’s dominant and usually central attitudes through ac¬ 
tion; and such attitudes often have their genesis in these 
very situations. 

Gustav LcBon, The Crowd, p. 147, London, 1922 (14th impression). 
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Objects and people with positive social value, conse¬ 
quently, possess prestige from an objective point of view. 
The subjective counterpart of p;ei,Lige will be called—and 
here the writer is following the terminology of Professors 
F. H. Allport and McDougall —a submissive attitude to¬ 
ward the object or person with prestige. Such a submissive 
attitude toward a given sitUtilion may also be reinforced by 
a diffuse emotion like fear which wall increase the submis¬ 
siveness of the particular person or persons. This attitude, 
moreover, is a specific attitude, because the strength of its 
tension will vary with each prestige-situation and will de¬ 
pend upon the degree to which that situation in the past 
has resolved the tension through action. For this reason, 
for example, a successful leader will acquire greater pres¬ 
tige, i.e,y his followers will grow more and more submissive 
toward him, since success is proof of the possibility ol the 
resolution of the tension of other attitudes through action. 

In summary, then, it may be said that certain people and 
objects which represent positive social values possess pres¬ 
tige as stimulus-situations and that they affect people by 
arousing a specific, submissive attitude toward the situa¬ 
tions. It follows, therefore, that negative social values do 
not produce submission. This submissive attitude, more¬ 
over, increases suggestibility. For it is usually integrated 
with an individual’s central attitudes and upon its arousal, 
therefore, it will tend to dominate the mental field to the 
probable exclusion of other central and segmental attitudes. 
As a result, the mental field will be restricted and the inte¬ 
gration between the perceived data and the attitudes that 
are dominant can occur more easily than if the possibly 
conflicting, central and segmental attitudes had been ex¬ 
erting their tensions in the absence of the submissive at¬ 
titude. The submissive attitude toward the stimulus-situa¬ 
tion, therefore, is an auxiliary attitude which is not related 


Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, p- 249, Boston, 1924; William Mc- 
Doupall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, pp. 116-118, New York, 1926. 
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to the integration but which influences that integration 
through a process of exclusion. Thus ex-President Coolidge 
had more prestige and people were more suggestible when 
he spoke from the White House than when he later wrote 
as a newspaper columnist; for, when he was active in the 
former role, his public possessed a more or less strongly 
submissive attitude toward the office of the Presidency. 

There is, in addition, another kind of stimulus-situation 
to which prestige is commonly accredited and which, there¬ 
fore, also arouses a submissive attitude. Professor F. H. 
Allport has shown that certain stimulus-situations cause an 
individual to have ‘^an impression of universality’’ when he 
‘Veacts to stimuli which he actually receives as if they were 
coming from an enormously greater number of people” and 
when he ‘^imagines that the entire vast assembly is stimu¬ 
lating him in this fashion.” The people immediately sur¬ 
rounding the spectator applaud; he concludes that the en¬ 
tire audience is greeting the speaker with enthusiasm. This 
effect is further enhanced by ‘‘social projection,” in that 
“We ourselves accept and respond to the words of the 
leader; and therefore we believe and act upon the assump¬ 
tion that others are doing so too.” Professor Allport has 
shown the importance of these two factors in crowds, propa¬ 
ganda, fashions, national consciousness, public opinion, 
credit and panic, and labor unions in fact, in a more 
recent publication the author asserts that they account at 
least partially for many of society’s ills.'" 

’"‘Allport, op. cit., p. 305 (italics his); quoted by permission of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Ibid., p. 306 (italics omitted); quoted by permission of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

pp. 307-411. 

Floyd H. Allport, Institutional Behavior, Chapel Hill, 1933. One of 
his students has studied a community in northern New York state and 
has observed “a high degree of connection between the appearance of the 
institutional attitude and the prevalence of a belief that other members uni¬ 
versally hold the same belief”; Robert L. Schanck, “A Study of a Com¬ 
munity and Its Groups and Institutions Conceived of as Behavior of Indi¬ 
viduals,” Psychol. Monog., 1932, v. 43, no. 195, p. 130. 
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It is clear that individuals in these social or institutional 
situations have been rendered more suggestible; all the em¬ 
pirical evidence gathered fron. crowds and the experimental 
data collected in the laboratory or under contrriled condi¬ 
tions substantiates this conten .on/ For when individuals 
in such situations have acpin’t’d an impression of univer¬ 
sality, they will have :i tendency i/* l)e submissive and, 
therefore, more siiegesribh . The submissive altitude, which 
results from the imi ressioa of universality, fiinctioiis as an 
auxiliary attitude; ior the time being it prevents other con¬ 
flicting attitudes from being aroused. This attitude, more¬ 
over, may be accounted for by pointing out that, in prac¬ 
tically every social situation, including the crowd, most 
individuals can or through experience think they can resolve 
the tensions of pre-existing attitudes by participating in the 
social group; for this reason, the social situations in which 
the tensions have been resolved possess prestige and for this 
reason, too, the impression that such a situation exists will 
be accompanied by a submissive attitude. 

That an impression of universality increases suggestibility 
may not necessarily be true in every instance. No psycho¬ 
logical experiment on suggestion and no propagandist ever 
obtains one hundred per cent results, a fact which tends to 
demonstrate the exceptions to the general trend. It is con¬ 
ceivable, furthermore, that the correlation between the im¬ 
pression and the arousal of the submissive attitude is a 
product of conditions peculiar to the Western-Europe^in 

There are studies which siiow that the mere presence of other people, 
i. e., of a group, influences many psychological processes (see, for example, 
Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, pp. 205 ff.; G. S. Gates, ‘‘The Kffect of 
an Audience upon Performance,” J. Aim. & Soc. Psychol., 1924, v. 18, pp, 
334-342; S. B. Weston & Horace English, “Influence of the Group on Psy¬ 
chological Test Scores,” Amer. J. Psychol., v. 37, pp. 600-601). It has 
also been established that an announcement of majority opinion affects the 
judgments of college students and others (sec Harry T. Moore, “Ihe Com¬ 
parative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,” Amer. J. Psychol., 
1921, V. 32, pp. 16-20; David Wheeler & Harry Jordan, “Change of Indi¬ 
vidual Opinion to Accord with Group Opinion,” J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1929, V. 24, pp. 203-206; H. Barr>s Jr., “A Test for Negativism and Com¬ 
pliance,” J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1931, v. 25, pp. 373-389). 
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type of cultural pattern, although anthropological evidence 
does seem to substantiate the relationship. 

Social Change 

Through suggestion people become different people. 
When many people change or are changed, the society of 
which they are members assumes new forms. A part of this 
social change may occur without being consciously directed. 
Men and women interact with one another and in their 
process of adjustment may be compelled gradually to evolve 
a changed social order. Feudalism, for example, slowly 
died as the position of the tradesman increased in impor¬ 
tance due to the growth of cities; the only propagandists 
seeking to hasten the advent of modern industrialism were 
small groups who could not have possibly foreseen the 
consequences of what they were doing. The social values of 
the vast majority of people, however, remained medieval. 
Finally, the actual changes brought about in men’s political, 
economic, and social relations began to compel Europeans to 
acquire a series of new stereotypes. These stereotypes gave 
rise to new attitudes and still later a corresponding set of 
new social values emerged. The old values struggled on 
until there were too few people left to whom they con¬ 
tinued to be important. 

Significant social changes, however, are difficult to 
achieve. For many of the attitudes which men possess re¬ 
sult from the social values of the society in which they live. 
Simultaneously the presence of these values renders those 
who acknowledge them more suggestible. For this reason, 
society—any society—is able to retain a certain degree of 
stability. Those who are in power employ the social value 
which they command to strengthen their own position, a 
process which is commonly called “education” and which 
should be called “propaganda.” 

At the same time, in addition to being a conserving force, 
these same social values may be utilized, through a process 
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of suggestion, in the interests of consciously directed 
changes. They may be manipulated by the opponents of a 
regime to render groups of people mort suggestible to the 
proposed changes.^*^ If the manipulation is successful, then 
attitudes will be changed and insevations within society 
itself will have to take place. 

A generally acclaimcri i v\ ” Ir / Mcrican sociology has 
been Professor Ogbiiin s roncjplion of ''cultural lag.’'"" It 
has been shown tha" pec^pic accept ‘Onaterlai traits'’ more 
readily than they do the "nonmaterial’' or "adaptive” parts 
of the culture; as a result, the latter have a tendency to 
'dag” behind the former. Americans, for example, are sel¬ 
dom reluctant to adopt a new type of electric light bulb, 
but they are horrified when a progressive suggests that a 
city charter be revised. The reasons for this phenomenon 
seem to be twofold. In the first place, the "material” in¬ 
ventions can be demonstrated more easily than the "non¬ 
material.” In the case of the bulb, therefore, the necessary 
related attitudes can be aroused by having individuals ob¬ 
serve the novelty; whereas, since the change in the charter 
can be discussed only theoretically, the related attitudes may 
remain latent. Then, in the second place, the attitudes of 
most Americans toward material objects that they actually 
use so frequently are central and their attitudes toward 
social institutions that remain rather vague and mysterious 
to them are segmental; and so the process of suggestion is 
more likely to be successful when central, rather than seg¬ 
mental attitudes are aroused. But when the economic 
structure of a country is in a state of flux (right before a 
revolution, for example), all the relationships of people are 
affected and, therefore, their attitudes toward society change 
and become central. It is then that they may be more will¬ 
ing to accept suggestions for social reforms and it is then 

’^The process of hastening social change through the use of suggestion 
raises the problem of counter-propaganda against the existing order; see pp. 
145-146. 

William F. Ogburn, Social Change, pp. 199-265, New York, 1922. 
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that they grow less attentive to “material” proposals. In 
short, when more central attitudes are directed toward the 
“non-material” rather than toward the “material,” the hy¬ 
pothesis of “cultural lag” is reversed; Professor Ogburn’s 
generalization, consequently, is applicable only to the peace¬ 
ful phase of society. 



Part III 

THE NATURE OF PROPAGANDA 




CHATTER VI 


INTENTIONAL AND IMNTENTIONAL 
PROPAGANDA 

Intentional Propaganda 

To propose a definition of a word is both a simple and a 
complicated task. It is simple because the author of a defi¬ 
nition is faced with the theoretical possibility of formulat¬ 
ing any definition which suits his taste or his purpose. 
After all, from a strictly psychological point of view, a 
word as such is only a particularized vocal vibration or a 
formation of black on white. Arbitrarily, for example, 
“abacadab’^ will and must hereafter make sense, provided 
it is added that these four syllables are taken to mean 
wheelbarrow being pushed by an Athabaskan Indian who 
wishes to transport his grand piano.’’ 

The proposal of a definition, however, is also a compli¬ 
cated procedure. The meanings to be attached to a word 
cannot be chosen as arbitrarily as theory permits, inasmuch 
as society has usually assigned more or less specific nuances 
to the word in question. To defy social custom would be 
futile: one of the most important purposes of language is 
communication and an arbitrary, unsocial definition would 
hinder all communication. The connotations that people as¬ 
sociate with a word, moreover, are generally intelligible in 
terms of the thought processes of their society. The ancient 
languages which many contemporary patriots see fit to re¬ 
vive for political reasons are found inadequate to include 
modern scientific terminology, since those languages flour- 
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ished before the rise of science. The definition suggested 
for ‘^abacadab” would be mere nonsense. The word is 
linguistically foreign to English and therefore too artificial 
to receive universal support. The idea the word is intended 
to convey, furthermore, is the product of the writer’s imag¬ 
ination and not the reflection of a situation in real life. 

To be sure, it is amusing to be arbitrary in defining the 
word you are employing: as a coiner of meanings you are 
able to achieve unusual effects, you are able to pun, or you 
succeed in making yourself sound crazily profound. It is 
the writer of philosophy who has managed to adopt his own 
pet definitions, with the result that parts of philosophy still 
quibble about the problems raised by the ancients.^ Eventu¬ 
ally, however, a word must be defined if the writer is to 
make himself intelligible. 

Now an abstract word like propaganda which has become 
common property throughout the entire world " has acquired 
almost as many connotations as there are authors who have 
dared formulate definitions. It is unnecessary, though, to 
abandon these definitions simply because they differ or be¬ 
cause they are equivocal. Abandoning them and proposing 
a completely novel definition would require too great a de¬ 
parture from social usage, and assuming that a word which 
has been defined so frequently is, therefore, clear would be 
suicidal. It seems wiser, consequently, to strain the various 
conceptions, subsequently cast aside extraneous portions, 
and then retain the central core and those common ele¬ 
ments which form an intelligible and useful definition. 

Positively, moreover, two demands must be made of the 
definition. It must stress the social function of propaganda. 
And it must give some indication of the psychological pro¬ 
cess involved, since the concern of the writer is directed pri- 

^ See James MacKaye, The Logic of Conduct, New York, 1924; and his 
Reason (forthcoming). 

- The word is practically (for example, the final a becomes e in French) 
the same in all the important European languages, including the Slavic, 
although its precise connotations vary somewhat in each culture. 
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marily toward understanding the phenomenon psycholog¬ 
ically. 

A consideration of the definitions of propaganda discussed 
by Professor Lumley^ and of others which he has not 
included reveals that authors have approached the subject 
from two angles: some have emphasized the sociological as¬ 
pects of propaganda, others have dwelt upon the psycho¬ 
logical or social psychological implications of the word. 

The sociological approach views propaganda as a means 
of social control, as one of the factors which influence public 
opinion. Propaganda is unique because it is engineered by 
an individual or group of individuals in his or their own 
interest.^ The word is also employed in a more specific 
sense to refer to the propaganda of a particular country.^ 
Other writers describe the manner in which the propagan¬ 
dist presents his material; their definitions have a tendency 
to be mere invectives.^ Some sociological definitions com¬ 
bine both assertions, viz,, that propaganda controls and that 
it implies a peculiar method of presentation.' 

^ Frederick E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace, pp. 21-^4, New York, 
1933. 

^ It would be too tedious to reproduce the hundred odd definitions which 
the writer has at his disposal; instead references will be made only to rep¬ 
resentative and important ones. Definitions which emphasize the selfish 
interest of the propagandist include the following: Arthur Brisbane, quoted 
by Leon Flint, The Conscience of the Newspaper, p. 143, New York, 1925; 
C. F. Higham, Looking Forward, p. 186, New York, 1920; Everett D. Mar¬ 
tin, “Our Invisible Masters,” Forum, 1929, v. 81, p. 142 ; Gerhard Schultze- 
Pfaelzer, Propaganda, Agitation und Reklame, p. 56, Berlin, 1923; Bessie L. 
Pierce, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., p. 39; Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Die Prop¬ 
aganda als Politisches Instrument, p. 7, Berlin, 1921. 

^Albert Mousset, La France Vue de UEtranger, p. 127, Paris, 1926. 

® Calvin Coolidge, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., p. 34; Leon N. Flint, op. 
cit., p. 143; Friedrich Schonemann, Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in 
den Vereinigten Staalen von Amerika, p. 30, Stuttgart, 1924; Editorial, 
World Tomorrow, 1927, v. 10, p. 148; R. J. R. G. Wreford, “Propaganda, 
Evil and Good,” Nineteenth Century, 1923, v. 39, p. 514. 

^Edward L. Bernays, Propaganda, p. 25, New York, 1928; Edward L. 
Clark, The Art of Straight Thinking, p. 307, New York, 1932; Selba Eld- 
ridge, “The Organization of Society,” in Jerome Davis & Harry E. Barnes 
(ed.). An Introduction to Sociology, p. 616, Boston, 1927; W. Brooke 
Graves, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., p. 38; Charles Merz, “The Propaganda 
Against Mexico,” World Tomorrow, 1927, v. 10, p. 152; Raymond Pearl, 
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Social psychologists and others prefer to use the word 
“propaganda” in a psychological sense: they st ress the ef - 
feet of propaganda upon individuals in terms of an assiimed 
psychological propensity of these individuals. Some authors 
consider the effect a change in attitude,® whereas others 
imply the concept of attitude in less psychological language.® 
A few psychological definitions emphasize the use of sug¬ 
gestion or a very similar process.Finally, many writers 
combine both the sociological and the psychological ap¬ 
proaches and describe the interested character of this type 
of social change in psychological language.^" 

When all these definitions are melted together, the follow¬ 
ing conclusions seem pertinent: 

1. Propaganda means sociologically: 

“The Biology of Superiority,” American Mercury, 1927, v. 12, p. 260; Fer¬ 
dinand Tonnies, Kritik der Oeffentlichen Meinung, p. 79, Berlin, 1922; 
George S. Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate, p. 11, New York, 1930. 

^ Peter H. Odegard, The American Public Mind, p. 178, New York, 1930; 
J. L. Woodward, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., p. 39. 

®L. L. Bernard, “The Psychological Foundations of Society,” in Davis 
& Barnes, op. cit., p. 486; John Carter, “Propaganda—^As Seen in Recent 
Books,” Outlook and Independent, 1930, v. 155, p. 471; Knight Dunlap, 
Social Psychology, p. 247, Baltimore, 1925; Horace B. English, A Students 
Dictionary of Psychological Terms; T. L. Gilmour, “The Government and 
Propaganda,” Nineteenth Century, 1919, v. 35, p. 148; J. R. Kantor, An 
Outline of Social Psychology, p. 285, Chicago, 1929; E. T. Krueger & Wal¬ 
ter C. Reckless, Social Psychology, p. 129, New York, 1931; Walter Lipp- 
mann. Public Opinion, p. 26, New York, 1922; A. Lawrence Lowell, Public 
Opinion in War and Peace, p. 105, Cambridge, 1923; J. E. Morgan, “Propa¬ 
ganda,” Education, 1925, v. 46, p. 52; Edward A. Ross, letter to Lumley and 
quoted by him, op. cit., p, 28; Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crewe House, 
pp. 1-2, New York, 1920; Rudolf Wiehler, Deutsche Wirtschaftspropaganda 
im Weltkriege, p. 1, Berlin, 1922. 

F. Gosnell, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., pp. 38-39; Quincy Wright, 
quoted in ibid, pp. 39-40. 

William W. Biddle, Propaganda and Education, p. 1, New York, 1932; 
Raymond Dodge, “The Psychology of Propaganda,” Relig. Education, 1920, 
V. 15, p. 242; Cecil C. North, Social Problems and Social Planning, p. 117, 
New York, 1932. 

Harwood L. Childs, quoted by Lumley, op. cit., p. 37; E. P. Herring, 
quoted in ibid., p. 39; Harold D. LasswelJ, Propaganda Technique in the 
World War, p. 9, New York, 1927; Jack Levin, Power Ethics, p. 13, New 
York, 1931; Lumley, op. cit., p. 44; Edward K. Strong, Jr., “Control of 
Propaganda as a Psychological Problem,” Scientific Monthly, 1922, v. 14, 
pp. 236-237. 
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a. A method of social control, for the propagandist 
attempts to “control,” “convert,” and “shape” individuals. 

b. The interested motive of the propagandist is 
demonstrated by the appellations “jricdUche Werbung,” 
“interested groups,” “particular proposal,” “pecuniary or 
other advantage,” and “Reklame.” 

c. This activity, moreover, is “consistent,” “en¬ 
during,” “systematic,” indeed in a “grossen Stil,” and it at¬ 
tracts “favorable attention. ’ 

d. Concretely, the activity consists of “camouflag¬ 
ing,” “coloring,” “creating,” “distorting,” “failing to speci¬ 
fy,” and “suppressing,” with the result that the material 
used in propaganda is “biased,” “deceptive,” “exaggerated,” 
not “fair,” “inadequate,” “insidious,” “misleading,” “one¬ 
sided,” not “plausible,” and “subtle”; in other words, propa¬ 
ganda consists of “interpretations,” “misinformation,” 
“smoke-screening,” a “skillful marshalling,” and an “indif¬ 
ference to truth” (to say nothing of indifference to “Richtig- 
keit”). 

2. Psychologically, propaganda connotes: 

a. A change in “attitudes,” “beliefs,” “conduct,” 
“critical thinking,” “emotions,” “gullibility,” “ideas,” 
“minds,” “opinions,” “the pictures to which men respond,” 
“practices,” “prejudices,” “sentiments,” “state of mind,” 
and even the “Wille.” 

b. The use of “suggestion,” “persuasion,” and the 
“art of making up the other man’s mind for him.” 

The social psychological definitions alluded to above at¬ 
tempt to integrate both the sociological and psychological 
aspects into a more or less unified whole. It is easier, how¬ 
ever, to formulate a less ambiguous definition in which the 
various constituents, deduced from all the definitions, will 
stand out clearly: 

Propaganda is a systematic attempt by an interested indi¬ 
vidual {or individuals) to control the attitudes of groups of 
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11 individuals through the use of suggestion and, consequently, 
i 1 to control their actions 

This statement, it is evident, includes, sociologically, the 
control aspect of propaganda (la), the interest of the propa¬ 
gandist (lb), and the systematic nature of his efforts (Ic); 
and, psychologically, the effect upon individuals in terms of 
their attitudes (2a) and the chief method employed, viz., 
suggestion (2b). A more concrete formulation of some of 
the tactics of the propagandist (Id) has been omitted, be¬ 
cause these tactics are so varied and because each one of 
them is significant only to the extent that it is related to the 
process of suggestion. The propagandist, it is true, also 
seeks to affect people’s stereot 3 ^es, but he affects these 
stereotypes ultimately to bring about changed attitudes. 
The phrase, “control their actions,” moreover, must be a 
part of an exposition of propaganda, because the propagan¬ 
dist is interested in “controlling attitudes” only in so far as 
these attitudes will lead to the kind of action which he de¬ 
sires individuals to perform. 

Such a definition, however, admittedly has at least one 
important defect: it includes terms like “attitude” and 
“suggestion,” both of which are very slippery concepts, as 
the three preceding chapters have sought to demonstrate. 
This defect, it must be added quickly, is in reality a criti¬ 
cism of the state of contemporary psychology: no two psy¬ 
chological concepts can be chosen which are not unequivo¬ 
cal. “Attitude” and “suggestion,” therefore, are employed 
in this book in a manner that already has been carefully 
indicated, and it is hoped that the connotations attached to 
these words do not render the entire definition unreal or too 
esoteric. 

Another defect which this definition of propaganda pos¬ 
sesses is its very explicit assumption that the propagandist 
is always aware of the social consequences of his propaganda 
and that, therefore, his efforts are “systematic.” This as- 

^^The definition in its more complete form is given on p. 89. 
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sumption, moreover, is generally made when propaganda is 
defined or discussed. Fortunately or unfortunately it is 
a false assumption, or at least an unwise one. It is simply 
not true that the propaga ndist is i^lw^ys aware of the nature 
of his own activi ty. 

Unintentional Propaganda 

To contend, then, that an individual can be a propagan¬ 
dist without appreciating what he is doing is to expose one¬ 
self to a series of vigorous objections. For people who are 
commonly acknowledged by society to be propagandists 
certainly seem perfectly conscious of what they are trying 
to accomplish; Herr Goebbels, any public relations coun¬ 
sel, and the writer of the leaflet you pick up on a street- 
corner cannot be accused either of being naive or of exer¬ 
cising themselves for the sheer joy of self-gratification. As 
a matter of pure logic, however, it does not follow that men 
may not control unwittingly “the attitudes of groups of in¬ 
dividuals through the use of suggestion.” Both the social 
and the psychological effects of a person’s actions are by 
no means a product of his own intentions. 

Propaganda arises, as Professor Lumley has adnaitied 
again and a^am,^^ whenever and wherever there is conflict 
within society; and without further argument it is painfully 
cleafnthat "conflict pervades every single aspect of Ameri¬ 
can life. Competing groups attempt either to secure ad¬ 
herents from among the ranks of neutrals or of enemies, or 
to strengthen themselves through the use of propaganda. 
Where there is conflict, two types of conflicting propaganda 
are inevitable. Conflict implies a disequilibrium within the 
mental fields of individuals that has resulted from a dis¬ 
equilibrium in the social structure; the consequent ten¬ 
sions which these individuals experience find or try to find 
their resolution in the panaceas offered by rival propagan- 

Frederick E. Lumley, op. cit., p. 157. 
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dists. Such propaganda, therefore, really reflects this state 
of social insecurity. 

In a country like America, where most people favor what 
has been vaguely called the American system, it is generally 
agreed that the efforts of the minority and especially radical 
groups must be labelled propaganda: 

^Nowhere in their civics textbook {Our City—New York) can 
New York City’s public school children find anything about 
Tammany Hall or their city’s extra-legal government. To com¬ 
plete their education the City Affairs Committee, a non-partisan 
reform organization, last week offered a heedless Board of Edu¬ 
cation a new textbook that was all about Tammany. It was 
called New York and The Seabury Investigation^ 

In general, the civics textbook would be called “education’^ 
and the “new textbook'^ “propaganda”; but the political 
opponents of Tammany Hall, which at that time controlled 
both the municipal government and the school system, were 
able in this way to point out, in addition, the propaganda 
character of the former. To be sure, most of the City’s 
teachers who used that textbook probably considered that 
they were “educating” their students when they explained 
the theoretical structure of the City’s government. In re¬ 
ality, however, they were carrying on propaganda for Tam¬ 
many Hall by not alluding to Tammany’s power; they were 
giving children an unreal stereotype which would determine 
their attitude toward the local government. In like manner, 
a believer in the capitalist system maintains that Commu¬ 
nists deliberately propagate Communist dogma and the 
Communist asserts that the capitalist, often unwittingly, de¬ 
fends his own system with propaganda. 

The student of propaganda, it must be repeated, is not 
compelled to decide whether propaganda is right or wrong, 
good or bad; he must determine only what propaganda is. 
To accomplish this, he must separate himself from the social 
forces that surround him. He must achieve a certain 

Time, July 10, 1933, p. 13. 
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amount of distance, for dhtance is first 
most important prerequisite to unbiased, objective social 
tKmKmg. If he does remain momentarily aloof, then he 
will be able to see that the effect upon people is the same, 
either when ^‘educators,^’ who control attitudes through sug¬ 
gestion, transmit certain aspects of the social heritage or 
when individuals, who are generally recognized as propa¬ 
gandists, induce people to lend their support to a specific 
cause or to purchase a particular commodity. The only dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic between these two types of ‘'social 
control,’' aside from their ends, is the intention of the person 
who is seeking to exercise the control; the “educator” is not 
as aware of the significance of what he is doing as is the 
recognized “propagandist.” It is imperative, therefore, to 
differentiate two types of propaganda, intentional and unin¬ 
tentional. These types are similar to the extent that both 
of them affect groups of individuals, but they are also dis¬ 
tinguishable in respect to the intention of the propagandist 
himself.^^ 


Propaganda and Education 

This distinction enables one to avoid the pitfall which 
confronts many thinkers when they try to distinguish be¬ 
tween education and propaganda: at some point in their 
exposition they are compelled to admit that there is no 
“sharp line” between the two. These writers, as will be 
shown in a moment, fail to perceive the unintentional propa¬ 
ganda because they regard the aims of this type of propa¬ 
ganda as efforts in the direction of “truth”; in other words, 

^®With few exceptions, the writer will not discuss either the motivation 
or the personalities of intentional or unintentional propagandists. Professor 
Lasswell has expressed his psychoanalytic opinion concerning the “social 
origins,’' “traits,” and “outlook” of the intentional propagandist; see Harold 
T>. Lasswell, “The Person: Subject and Object of Propaganda,” Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1935, v. 179, pp. 190-193. There are many 
psychological differences between these two types of propagandists, as a 
comparison of an “in” with an “out” demonstrates; but the social recogni¬ 
tion that they obtain and their own social awareness are the only character¬ 
istics which will be considered. 
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, they have been unable to disentangle themselves from their 
customs and traditions.^^ If individuals’ attitudes are con- 
j trolled through the use of suggestion, as this term has been 
I defined, then the process may be called propaganda, regard- 
I less of whether or not the propagandist intends to exercise 
I the control. On the other hand, if individuals are affected 
I in such a way that the same result would be obtained with 
1 or without the aid of suggestion, then this process may be 
j called education, regardless of the intention of the edu- 
i cator. 

It follows, therefore, that the imparting of knowledge or 
skill which has reached tlie scientific stage or of scientific 
procedures is education and not propaganda. The study 
of chemistry, for example, has become scientific; this means 
that the student of chemistry, no matter who chances to be 
his teacher and no matter what pedagogical procedure is 
followed, will become acquainted with approximately the 
same body of ^Tacts.” ^Ture” chemistry as such is grasped 
or perceived and is independent of the attitudes that moti¬ 
vate either the teacher or the student. To be sure, the latter 
may learn to solve a particular chemical problem as a result 
of a suggestion which he has received from the former, but 
the solution of the problem is only facilitated by and not de¬ 
pendent upon that suggestion. On the other hand, if the 
student is taught to believe that chemistry can alleviate all 
the problems of the universe, then he will have been submit¬ 
ted to propaganda, for such a point of view has not been 
approved scientifically and, therefore, it possesses no ob- 

Professor Mannheim has pointed out that many ideologies are accepted 
by people as selbsiverstdndlich; these ideologies he calls totale Ideologien and 
they represent the “truths” which are held to be absolute in a given era. 
Other ideologies, which are propagated by dissenting minority groups and 
which are considered, therefore, to be outside of the “truths” of that era, 
Mannheim calls partikulare Ideologien. In the present terminology, the 
defender of a totale Ideologic is generally an unintentional propagandist, the 
defender of a partikulare Ideologic is generally an intentional propagandist. 
See Karl Mannheim, Ideologic und Vtopic, esp. pp. 8-10, Bonn, 1930; and 
“Wissenssoziologie,” in Alfred Vierkandt (ed.), Handworterbuch der Soziolo^ 
gic, esp. p. 660, Stuttgart, 1931. 
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jectivity. The writer is not asserting that chemistry is de¬ 
void of all stereotypes; no, indeed, the subject is permeated 
by them and they are called “hypotheses.” Such hypothe¬ 
ses, however, are almost universally accepted by competent 
chemists and they have proven fruitful in research; their 
existence and retention, neverthele^^s, depend not upon the 
individual attitudes of paiticuiar chem)^t>. but upon the 
status of the subject itself in a particular era. 

The teacher in the social sciences who acquaints his stu¬ 
dents with the scieiitific approach to social phenomena is an 
educator. Such an approach can be understood without the 
use of suggestion to arouse pre-existing, related attitudes. 
But the teacher who tries to convince his students that the 
conceptions of his age are universally valid in all societies 
is a propagandist. Both the defender of capitalism and the 
defender of communism are propagandists, for neither one 
of these systems represents an absolute panacea for all 
social ills. The essence of ec^cation, in short, seems to be 
its objectivity in the light of the scientific truths prevalent 
at timCj whereas propaganda, intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally, is an attempt to control the attitudes of people. 
Propaganda in this sense, therefore, is not, as one wag has 
phrased it, “what the other fellow is doing”; both “fellows” 
are carrying on propaganda when they are unscientific, when 
they are employing suggestion to affect people. 

Professor Lumley’s The Propaganda Menace illustrates 
very neatly the confusion into which a thinker falls when he 
fails to appreciate the presence of unintentional propaganda 
in society. As the title of the book indicates, the author is 
attempting to slay the monster, propaganda. To do this, 
he contrasts education and propaganda; his conception of 
the former is nebulous: 

“We are trying to learn to surround them [the young] with the 
sort of environment which will guarantee the utmost expansion 
and perfection of serviceable native abilities; we are learning 
more and more ... to assist native capacity and potentiality 
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to come to full fruition. Indeed, we are returning to the original 
meaning of the term education —to draw out.” 

In Chapter II, Lumley examines current definitions of prop¬ 
aganda and rejects them all because they fail to distinguish 
education from propaganda or because they are vague; in¬ 
stead, he proposes this omnibus definition: 

‘Tropaganda is promotion which is veiled in one way or an¬ 
other as to (1) its origin or sources, (2) the interests involved, 
(3) the methods employed, (4) the content spread, and (5) the 
results accruing to the victims—any one, any two, any three, any 
four, or all five.” 

Then, significantly enough, in accordance with this defini¬ 
tion and after he has outlined the history of propaganda 
(Chapter III), he devotes over half of his book to an expose 
of the ^‘content of propaganda’^ (Chapter VI-XIII) and in 
other sections he levels an equally devastating attack on 
propaganda in respect to the concealing of its source of 
origin (Chapter IV) and its effect upon individuals and 
society (Chapter XIV). In the latter chapter, for example, 
he quotes with approval W. H. Hudson’s description of a 
herd of cattle which was thrown into a stampede when a 
‘^tainted wind” drew them to ^^the place where one of their 
kind had met its death”; Lumley adds: 

^This is as faithful a picture as has come to us of what we 
have in mind when we speak of social perturbation. Let us set 
out the chief features. First the creatures going quietly about 
their own affairs; next an unusual stimulus—the tainted wind; 
third the restlessness; fourth the change in direction; and finally 
the appalling fury and brutality of the creatures—for no good 
at all . . . 

“What we would like to point out is that the stimulus among 
civilized people which corresponds to the ‘tainted wind’ among 

Lumley, op. cit., p. 16; quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 

Ibid., p. 44 (italics omitted); quoted by permission of D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 
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anini3.1s is propaganda—and probably that is good name for 
propaganda as has ever been invented.’’ 

Polemic vi^riting of this sort is characteristic of the books 
produced in the early twenties as a reaction to the war-bath 
of propaganda; it is unworthy of the succeeding decade. 
Finally, the author discusses the rrjeans of controlling the 
menace (Chapter XV-XVI) and he decides that the solution 
to the problem of propaganda must be education (not the 
kind that ^indoctrinates,’' but the kind that ‘ sets free'') 
and improving ‘‘intolerable social conditions." 

All of the examples of contemporary propaganda which 
Professor Lumley describes with such solicitude belong to 
the category of intentional propaganda; in addition, with 
his twentieth century background, he is able to recognize 
the role propaganda has played in the history of the world. 
Nowhere, however, even when he reports on a book which 
shows how teaching in American public schools is “over-em¬ 
phasizing national greatness in part by casting reflections 
upon other nations," ““ does he seem to be aware of the unin¬ 
tentional propaganda which is also present in society. He 
appreciates the fact that propaganda is the offspring of con¬ 
flict and yet he seems to forget that, since there are two 
sides to a conflict, the intentional and unintentional defend¬ 
ers of the status quo must also carry on propaganda. Mr. 
Rorty is so unkind as to contend that Professor Lumley 
must be “unconscious" of the coercive influences of his own 
social order."^ The reasons for this one-sided treatment of 
the subject, however, must be sought in Professor Lumley's 
own philosophy; 

1. He believes in democracy which “above all types of social 
organization needs calm, needs allayed passions, needs 
poise, needs clear-headedness." 

Ibid., pp. 387-388; quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Com¬ 
pany. 

Ibid., pp. 419 ff. & 428 ff, Ibid., pp. 324 ff. 

James Rorty, Our Master's Voice, p. 159, New York, 1934. 

“U.umley, op. cit., p. 389. 
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2. He is motivated by a conception of truth as “the opinion 

which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all those who 
investigate it.” 

3. He seeks a reformed status quo in order to avoid revolution 

in any form.^^* 

It is not surprising, then, that Professor Lumley heaps his 
scorn upon those who wish to disturb the peace of democ¬ 
racy or that he is indignant when propagandists depart from 
his conception of truth. As a result, he has framed his 
definition to include these culprits and has forgotten the 
propagandists on his side, the unintentional propagandists. 

Another reason why Professor Lumley fails to recognize 
unintentional propaganda is his emphasis upon what he calls 
the desirability of “a liberal education’’; it is through a 
liberal education that “intelligence” is “liberated.” A simi¬ 
lar, more outspoken conception is held by most liberals; in 
a debate with the public relations counsel, Edward Bernays, 
Everett Dean Martin has exclaimed: 

“Education aims at independence of judgment. Propaganda 
offers ready-made opinions for the unthinking herd. Education 
and propaganda are directly opposed both in aim and method. 

“The educator aims at a slow process of development; the 
propagandist, at quick results. The educato r tries to_telLpepple 
how to think; the propagandist, what to think. The educator 
strives to develop individual responsibility; the propagandist, 
mass effects. The educator wants thinking; the propagandist, 
action. The educator fails unless he achieves an open mind; the 
propagandist unless he achieves a closed mind.”^’^ 

In an early work Martin explodes by shouting that “All 
propaganda is lies . . .” and in a book on liberal educa¬ 
tion he thinks that “whenever the educator becomes a 
propagandist, he gives up his proper function.” 

Quoted by Lumley from Lippmann who quoted it from Peirce, ibid., 
p. 138 (italics omitted). 

Ibid., p. 430. 

Everett D. Martin, “Our Invisible Masters,” Forum, 1929, v. 81, p. 145; 
quoted by permission of the Forum. 

The Behavior of Crowds, p. 54, New York, 1920. 

^ The Meaning of a Liberal Education, pp. 49-50, New York, 1926. 
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At the same time Professor Lumley has admitted that 
the transmission of the cultural heritage is propaganda, even 
though the ‘Veiling’’ that occurs within this process is, for 
the most part, unintentional. Such an admission breaks 
down the absolute distinction between propaganda and edu¬ 
cation. For it has been shown that human nature can be 
“developed,” as Professor Lumley says, only through con¬ 
tact with a social environment; individuals, therefore, un¬ 
wittingly are subjected to the prevailing customs of their 
milieu through proi)aganda. If a liberal education consists 
of “drawing out” individuals, then that which is drawn out 
is the system of attitudes and sre.rcotypes which students 
have acquired in their early childhood as a result of propa¬ 
ganda. If a liberal education tries to make students learn 
“how to think,” as Martin maintains it should, it is clear 
that, since a thinking individual must have a certain amount 
of knowledge with which and about which he may think, the 
basis of that education will be the cultural heritage which 
has been transmitted through propaganda. Both Lumley 
and Martin, therefore, are groping not for a distinction be¬ 
tween education and propaganda, but for a method of edu¬ 
cation in which all propaganda can be avoided. In short, 
because every social order is sustained through a continual 
process of propaganda, they are attempting with their 
theory the impossible task of lifting themselves and their 
students out of all social milieux. 

To be sure, the indignation of Professors Lumley and 
Martin is directed against the most flagrant kinds of propa¬ 
ganda; but there remains the possibility that not all propa¬ 
ganda will be so completely “veiled” in all five of the re¬ 
spects which the former mentions in his definitionPro¬ 
fessor Lumley’s use of the word “veiled,” moreover, is mis¬ 
leading. The only examples of advertising that he gives 

Lumley, op. cit., p. 18. 

See pp. 29 ff. 

He defines propaganda as “veiled promotion”; see his definition, above, 

p. 82. 
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m his book are announcements which he proves to be liesf^ 
such announcements do ^Veir^ the truth. Other advertise¬ 
ments which the author does not mention cannot be ex¬ 
posed in this fashion; even though they are completely out¬ 
spoken, they can be shown to affect individuals in the same 
way as the false advertisements. If Professor Lumley 
thinks they are “veiled ... as to . . . the results ac¬ 
cruing to the victims,” then he is referring to the mental 
fields of the individuals and the reader has a right to know 
how he does analyze these fields. 

His psychological analysis unfortunately is very casual. 
Only in Chapter V, “The Methods of Propagandists,” does 
he offer a systematic treatment of this subject, although he 
makes occasional references to the reacting individuals in 
other places.®^ In this chapter, Professor Lumley informs 
his reader that propagandists “are driven to the use of 
familiar channels of communication” and he names them 
all; that they also employ every form of literary or artistic 
expression and he likewise carefully enumerates these 
forms; and finally that they resort to certain “logical” de¬ 
vices, like suppression, distortion, diversion, and fabrica¬ 
tion.^® It is true that propagandists do employ these chan¬ 
nels of communication and forms of expression, but Lumley 
never discloses how they affect individuals. He describes 
his four logical devices in similar fashion: 

“ . . . the propagandist ... is powerfully motivated to let 
into the channels of communication . . . only that which, in his 
judgment, will evoke the desired responses; he keeps back, sup¬ 
presses, or extinguishes all the rest.” 

A statement like this, however, is merely a reference to the 
stimulus-situation and the question as to why the propa- 
Lumley, op. cit., pp. 142, 177 ff. 

^ On p. 148, ibid.f he mentions the importance of the “illusions of uni¬ 
versality.” 

pp. 107-136. 

Ibid., p. 117 (italics his); quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 
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gandist seeks to affect the mental fields of individuals 
through these devices is ignored/'^ Novvhere does the au¬ 
thor discuss other more crucial psychological principles of 
propaganda; after all, suppression, distortion, diversion, and 
fabrication do not begin to tell the whole psychological 
story. Perhaps, if Professor Lumley had been more psy¬ 
chological, he might have been less bold in trying to sepa¬ 
rate propaganda from his type of education. 

It might be objected that a definition of nropaganda 
which includes mo.^t of what is called education becomes a 
very flabby concept: it is a blanket term for too much. 
Such a charge must be flatly denied. It is the precise pur¬ 
pose of the writer to show that no absolute social or psycho¬ 
logical distinction can be made between propaganda and 
so-called “education’’ and that one appellation, when its 
meaning has been made patent, is sufficient to cover what 
have been considered two separate phenomena. Most writ¬ 
ers in distinguishing the terms have been trapped by social 
conditions which prevent them from acknowledging the 
close affinity. It appears more reasonable, however, to em¬ 
ploy “propaganda” to cover all of the phenomena which it 
should cover and to employ “education” to refer to the more 
specific processes through which the data or the approach 
of science is communicated. In this sense “propaganda” 
should receive a stigma only when its social effects deserve 
the stigma.'*^^ 

^^This subject is treated by the present writer on pp. 137-139. 

The writer has been ])reccded by others who have sought to point out 
the similarity of intentional and unintentional propaganda. Mr. Rorty 
{op. cit.f Chapter 8) calls advertising, propaganda, and education “the three 
graces” and .shows that they are all “instruments of rule"; like many a good 
Marxist he is confining his sociological attack to his enemies and, therefore, 
he fails to make clear the fact that his sympathizers, whoever they may 
be, must also employ these devices to secure power. Gilmour {op. cit., p. 
148) contrasts “intentional or organized propaganda” with “unintentional 
or unorganized propaganda.” Schultze-Pfaelzer {op. cit., pp. 39-42) speaks 
of passive Werhung’* in almost the same sense as unintentional propaganda; 
and Charles W. Wood, (“Newspaper News,” World Tomorrow, 1923, v. 6, 
p. 172) refers to the “propaganda of inaction.” At least three writers 
(Bruce Bliven, New Republic, 1923, v. 35, p. 17; Robert M. Lovett, “The 
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From the scanty bits of experimental data on propaganda, 
the present theory receives one interesting confirmation. 
Dr. Chen delivered to some groups of students a pro-Japa- 
nese speech and to others a pro-Chinese speech on the sub¬ 
ject of Manchuria.^^ He determined the influence of both 
speeches by administering twenty statements, to be rated 
on a five-point scale, to the students before and after the 
speech. He discovered that “a few minutes of vigorous 
propaganda given orally in the class-room may, under the 
conditions described in this study, produce large and meas¬ 
urable results.” Such a conclusion is not astonishing: it 
shows that intentional propaganda can influence students’ 
attitudes. To two other groups, moreover, Dr. Chen gave 
what he considered “neutral material,” i. e., part of an arti¬ 
cle printed by the Foreign Policy Association, which pre¬ 
sumably presented only the “facts” about the Manchurian 
dispute. And to his own surprise he discovered that these 
groups were also affected: 

“The apparent pro-Japanese shift of CN and VN [the two 
groups] may be explained by assuming that the ‘neutraF propa¬ 
ganda was not truly ‘neutraF or by referring to the fact that 
the groups were originally inclined to the Chinese viewpoint . . . 
and that, consequently, shifting to a ^neutraF position must in¬ 
volve a pro-Japanese shift.” 

In this instance, the experimenter made a conscious attempt 
not to be a propagandist; the material that appeared “neu¬ 
tral” to him, nevertheless, did not have a neutral psychologi¬ 
cal effect. Dr. Chen unwittingly had become an uninten¬ 
tional propagandist! 

Pitfalls of Propaganda,” World Tomorrow, 1923, v. 6, p. 168; and Bertrand 
Russell, Free Thought and Propaganda, esp. pp. 32 ff., London, 1922) have 
described unintentional propaganda without using the concept. Finally, 
Edward L. Bernays has justified his “profession” by pointing out the in¬ 
evitability of propaganda in all parts of society (sec the discussion of his 
philosophy on pp. 195 ff.). 

William Keh-Ching Chen, “The Influence of Oral Propaganda Material 
on Students’ Attitudes,” Arch. Psychol., 1933, v. 23, no. ISO. 

Ibid., p. 23 (italics omitted). 

Loc. cit. 
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Definition of Propaganda 

As a result of this more detailed discussion of the inten¬ 
tion of the propagandist, it is now possible to formulate a 
complete definition of propaganda: 

Intentional propaganda is a systematic attempt by an in¬ 
terested individual {or individuals) to control the attitudes 
of groups of individuals through ihc use oj si^ggestion and, 
consequently, to control their actlyrns; unintentional propa¬ 
ganda is the control of tin attitudes and, consequently, the 
actions of groups of individuals through the use of sugges¬ 
tion. 

Psychologically the intentional pro[)agandist appears to 
have this advantage: since he is aware of his own aim, he 
can work out the appropriate tactics as skillfully and as 
deliberately as possible. For this reason, intentional propa¬ 
ganda has been designated as a “systematic attempt.’^ The 
unintentional propagandist, however, even though he does 
not plan his work in accordance with any conscious aim, 
usually is able to control almost completely the media of 
communication within a society. His advantage over the 
intentional propagandist is a social one. In a state which 
is dominated by the majority or by a smaller group over a 
period of time, unintentional propaganda tends to predom¬ 
inate. At the beginning of this domination, i. e., when the 
state is controlled by force, and toward the end of the dom¬ 
ination, i, e., when the ruling power is about to be replaced 
by another group, intentional propaganda holds sway in an 
effort to exclude all other kinds of propaganda. 

1. Principle of the Intention of the Propagandist, 

In interttional propaganda, the propagandist is 
aware of his interested aim; in unintentional propa¬ 
ganda, he does not appreciate the social effect of 
his own actions.^' 

The “principles of propaganda” can now be given one by one at the end 
of each chapter; for a complete statement of all the principles, the reader 
is referred to the Appendix, pp. 413-417. 
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PERCEPTION AND PROPAGANDA 

The Problem of Perception 

To the philosopher the problem of how the human mind 
grasps the external world has always been and probably 
will remain a most perplexing riddle. As an individual, it 
has been said in all seriousness, the real “you” of your per¬ 
sonality is encased in a frame-work of tissue and bone. 
Outside of that frame-work lies your physical and social 
environment. It is evident, however, that there must be 
some form of rather constant communication between 
“you” and the environment. The question then arises as 
to the “reality” of that which is communicated: has the 
environment independent existence and is it, therefore, 
only communicated to you through the mechanism of your 
nervous system; or is that environment dependent upon 
you to give it existence? The choice of the philosophical 
alternative here is largely a matter of the definition of 
words like “reality” and “existence” and the particular 
definition which is selected by any thinking individual usu¬ 
ally depends on some temperamental prejudice that he 
happens to possess. Philosophers are also perplexed by 
the “validity” of the knowledge which you obtain from the 
external world, and centuries of ponderous thought on 
this subject necessarily have left the problem unsolved. 

Both the layman and the psychologist have dodged these 
metaphysical and epistemological questions either con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously. That you are able to grasp the 
external world in some way or other is a datum of experience 

90 
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which must be accepted as dogmatically as Descartes’ as¬ 
sertion, ^^Cogito ergo sum” or as Hume’s skeptical reluc¬ 
tance to acknowledge his own uiicausal stream of conscious¬ 
ness. Life, as you and I feel life, just seems to be that. 

The psychologist, howe^ er, has endeavored to explain— 
on his particular plane of explanation, it is true, a plane 
not always wholly acceptable to the more sophisticated 
philosopher—the ^^some way or other” in which the grasp¬ 
ing of the external world docs occur. When you have 
been stimulated by a change in the environment outside 
of you, you experience that change, as a small amount of 
introspection readily testifies. \ou are stimulated by the 
energy contained in light waves, by the movements of 
sound waves, by vapors coming in contact with the mucous 
membranes of your nasal cavity, by the reaction of chem¬ 
ical substances within your mouth, by objects which cause 
the deformation of your skin, etc. The analysis of ‘‘why” 
these stimulus-situations do stimulate you can never be 
complete, for the question of the “why” is as meaningless 
to men’s thinking as the query, for example, as to “why” 
it is that water seeks its own level. Such an analysis with¬ 
out doubt can be refined and refined, a process which gives 
investigators and the public satisfaction if not salvation. 

After the initial stimulation has occurred or has been 
assumed, the psychologist draws upon physiological data 
to describe its path through the nervous system and, even¬ 
tually, as a process within that system which may or may 
not be identical with consciousness. The subjective report 
of that stimulation “as such,” when it has reached con¬ 
sciousness, is known as a sensation. Psychologists have de¬ 
voted many, perhaps too many pages of their numerous 
periodicals and books to an attempt to classify, differenti¬ 
ate, and identify sensations by finding the seemingly most 
appropriate language in which to describe what has ap¬ 
peared to them and to their observers in consciousness. 
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With this problem of sensation the student of propaganda 
has no concern. 

It has been a common experience of mankind, in addi¬ 
tion, to discover some sort of “discrepancy’’ between what 
is reported in consciousness and the sensation which the 
stimulus-situation in the external world should have pro¬ 
duced. What is actually reported is a perception^ what 
should have been reported (and what may be reported by 
subjects who are trained to respond only to parts of the 
stimulus-situation) is the sensation. No one has failed 
to observe that two railway tracks appear to converge as 
they approach the horizon, although actually they remain 
mathematically parallel the entire time. Such a phenom¬ 
enon has been called an “illusion” because convergence is 
perceived, whereas a parallel condition should have been 
sensed. It is, however, only an “illusion” when the stim¬ 
ulus-situation is considered as it would appear under con¬ 
ditions different from the ones that do produce the distorted 
effect; as a matter of fact, the perception obtained from 
the particular set-up is subjectively valid and, without the 
presence of other factors in consciousness, will never be dif¬ 
ferent. The distant tracks cannot be seen as parallel until 
they are approached; but, when they are approached, they 
are no longer distant! In like manner, the picture in the 
cinema can be said to move only “apparently”; actually it 
does move as far as we are able to judge. It is only an 
“illusion” when compared with different conditions that 
would no longer produce the effect. A perception , then , 
depends upon the internal arrangement of the stimulus- 
situation and may be different from the perception gener¬ 
ated by that arrangement under other circumstances. 

The perception, furthermore, is also influenced by what 
has Been called the attitude of the individual who senses.^ 
The gangster, intent upon killing a rival, may mistake an 
innocent bystander for his victim, when that bystander 

^ See the discussion of attitudes on pp. 29 ff. 
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resembles to some degree the person who is the object of 
his search. Here, too, the impression of ihe outside world 
is ^‘distorted” by this additional mental factor. In short, 
there is no necessary one-to-one relationship between what 
the individual perceives and the stimulus-situation that 
produces the perception. For this reason there has aris( 3 n 
this psychological problem of perception, the problem of 
attempting to determine the precise relationshi]) which does 
exist." 

Psychologists have investigated the problem of percep¬ 
tion quite systematically. They have formulated theories 
to account for the various ^dlliisioris,^’ to explain why it is 
that the impression obtained on a two-dimensional retina 
gives rise to a tri-dimensional perception, and to demon¬ 
strate the influence of the mental set or attitude upon 
stimulus-situations as they are actually perceived. With 
this same problem in mind, the conscientious German phi¬ 
losopher, Gustav Fechner, founded a branch of psychol¬ 
ogy known as ^^psychophysics,in order to try to reduce 
to a mathematical formula a well-known fact like the fol¬ 
lowing: the effect of the addition of one dash of bitters in 
a flavorless cocktail is more readily perceived than is the 
addition of one more dash in a cocktail that is already 
highly seasoned, although in both mixtures the strength of 
the one dash is identical. 

In the second decade of the present century. Professor 
Rubin, a Danish psychologist who had received training in 
Germany, published in his native language a short book 
which set forth in convenient and more or less acceptable 
scientific language a description of the process of percep¬ 
tion that is potentially useful both to laymen and to psy¬ 
chologists, especially social psychologists. Unlike the psy¬ 
chologists who sought ^‘pure’^ sensations, he frankly 


- The writer is following the somewhat unorthodox definition of jicrcep- 
tion proposed by Professor Troland; L. T. Troland, The Principles of Psy~ 
chophysiology, v. 1, esp. pp. 215-218, New York, 1929. 
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recognized the influence of all the elements in the environ¬ 
ment to which people respond. In a stimulus-situation, 
Rubin distinguished between the “figure” and the “ground” 
(really background); it is the former which stands out in 
consciousness and the latter which recedes somewhat and 
which, nevertheless, contributes to the effect produced by 
the figure: 

“There is, in general, this difference between experienced ob¬ 
jects which are determined by the same field: when the experi¬ 
enced object is a figure, it is on the whole more penetrating 
('eindringlicher') than when it is a ground, and it dominates con¬ 
sciousness. In general, therefore, the figure is mentioned before 
the ground.”^ 

If you look at a map of Australia and the surrounding 
groups of islands, these portions of land will be noticeable 
immediately. They will be the figure in your perception 
of the map, and the ocean will be the ground against which 
the figure emerges. On the other hand, the student of 
oceanography may employ another kind of map in which 
the ocean and not the land will be colored. On such a 
chart the water is observed as the figure and the land is 
the ground. To be sure, if you decide to discover the posi¬ 
tion of the ocean on an ordinary map, then your attitude 
will probably influence your perception and you will be able 
to see the water and not the land. In almost any act of 
perception, some portion of the stimulus-situation will be 
the figure, on the outer contours of which appears the 
ground. 


Perceiving Propaganda 

Now the interest of the propagandist in perception must 
be fairly obvious. It is his purpose, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, to control the attitudes of a group of peo¬ 
ple through suggestion and eventually to control their 
actions. Unless he is a believer in telepathy—and even 

^ Edgar Rubin, Visuell Wahrgenommene Figuren, p. 67, Copenhagen, 1921. 
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then his problem would not be solved until he were certain 
that he had communicated his message—he must have that 
group of people perceive the stimulus-situation through 
which he is endeavoring to exercise his influence. For the 
act of perception will involve either one or both of the 
following processes: in the first place, in certain kinds of, 
propaganda, it will enable people to grasp the propagandist's ; 
aim; and, in the second place, it will make possible the; 
arousal of most of the related and auxiliary attitudes upon ! 
which the process of suggestion, at the basis of propaganda. > 
depends. When the propagandist fails to have anyone grasp i 
his stimulus-situation, he is no propagandist, rather he just 
has aspirations in that direction. 

It is a platitude to state and yet the fact must be recalled 
that any social environment, especially the contemporary 
one, is very complicated. The individual is literally bom¬ 
barded on all sides by stimulus-situations. Even in a small, 
isolated community, he cannot respond to all the available 
stimuli. As a human being and as a human being who un¬ 
avoidably has received a particular kind of training, he is 
limited in respect to, and he also limits, the number of 
situations to which he reacts. Many situations remain mere 
grounds for him; and a greater number do not affect him 
in any fashion whatsoever. 

If the total possible environment which surrounds indi¬ 
viduals be considered a ground, it becomes the propagan¬ 
dist's psychological ambition to have his stimulus-situation 
emerge as those individuals’ figure as frequently as possible. 
He must be able to compete with the ^^distractions” offered 
by the milieu and by rival propagandists. After he has 
selected the message which he considers to possess the 
strongest probability of being comprehended, if he wishes 
to reveal his intention, or of being capable of arousing pre¬ 
existing attitudes in groups of people, the propagandist 
must often cogitate a good while before he is able to decide 
which vehicle of communication will be most effectively 
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perceived either through the sense of vision or audition. 
The producer of tomato juice, for example, may conclude 
that people will buy his product when they are made to 
realize that the brand is both wholesome and cheap, and 
he may be moved to demonstrate its wholesomeness 
through the testimony of a ^^physician” in a white robe and 
its price by a definite statement thereof,* but then he must 
seek to discover which billboards or periodicals will be read 
most frequently or whether it might not be wiser to sponsor 
an entertaining radio program. 

Now men and women may not and in all probability will 
not wish voluntarily to hear or to see the propagandist’s 
message. For they usually have other interests which 
motivate them and these interests may be quite far afield 
from the ones which the propagandist seeks to tap. Some 
sort of alluring bait, therefore, is often necessary before 
the message will be perceived, before the propaganda as 
propaganda can begin to function. The propagandist has 
a huge supply of such bait at his disposal, for he is able 
to arouse pre-existing auxiliary attitudes. These auxiliary 
attitudes serve to orient individuals toward his stimulus- 
situation, although they themselves may never become a 
part of the new organization within the mental fields. As 
auxiliary attitudes they induce people to perceive what the 
propagandist wishes them to perceive; and thereafter the 
task of having his aim understood or of arousing related 
attitudes in the process of suggestion has been greatly facil¬ 
itated. On the tomato juice producer’s advertisement ap¬ 
pears the picture of a very beautiful woman whose function 
is to draw people toward that advertisement. Then they 
will read, beneath her finger tips, the legend announcing 
the quality and inexpensiveness of the juice. 

Unfortunately the purpose of auxiliary attitudes has been 
misunderstood by most psychologists. They have been 
inclined to believe that these attitudes induce men and 
women to accept the propagandist’s message, whereas it 
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may very well be that they only call attention to its exist¬ 
ence/ To be sure, the propagandist, it is repeated, tries 
to utilize auxiliary attitudes in the former as well as in the 
latter fashion, but it remains reasonable to assume that 
he also profits from their perceptual value. 

After the propagandist has selected his message, the 
media of communication which will convey it, and the auxil¬ 
iary attitudes which may attract potential converts, he 
wants to feel still more certain that as many people as pos¬ 
sible will perceive his situation. To do this, he repeats 
the siUtation as frequently as he can afford to repeat it. 
Repetition as a perceptual device increases the probability 
that the situation will be perceived. Thus the identical 
statement may appear many times within the same book 
issued by a propagandist; the reader who skims over or 
who fails to comprehend the section in which the statement 
occurs the first time, consequently, may perceive it the 
second, third, or fourth time. Repetition in this sense, 
then, implies only the initial perception. Repetition, more¬ 
over, may also be employed to influence people who have 
already perceived the propagandist's stimulus-situation; in 
this connection, however, the process has not a perceptual 
but a reinforcing function."' 

Finally, the propagandist has one other perceptual device 
at his disposal, viz., simplification. He knows that many 
phenomena are much too intricate and subtle to be grasped 
by laymen. To have individuals comprehend his aim and 
to arouse within them the necessary related attitudes, he 
may simplify his situation in such a way as to give them 
the feeling that they have understood what heretoff)re has 
appeared to be a mystery. Modern science, for examf)le, 
has an enormous amount of prestige, and for this reason 
the average citizen is eager to try to understand this com¬ 
plicated force which is so obviously influencing his daily 

This misconception is discussed at ^rreater lenj^th cjii pj). 122 ff 
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life. If such an individual can be given the impression 
that he is informed about and is securing, therefore, the 
benefits of some aspect of scientific research, he will be both 
flattered and pleased. And so the advertising agent has 
exploited the difficult subject of vitamins in the interest of 
his clients; many people, consequently, are under the de¬ 
lusion that they may solve a good part of the problem of 
diet by purchasing certain products which they ordinarily 
might not purchase. Intentional or unintentional distor¬ 
tion may also involve simplification through the elimination 
of details which do not lend support to the propagandist’s 
case; but distortion, like the second use of repetition, is 
employed in behalf of another psychological process.® Any 
form of simplification, moreover, is made possible by the 
failure of those who are being swayed to have an adequate 
knowledge of the particular subject. 

2. Principle of Perception. 

The propagandist makes his stimulus-situation stand 
out from its competing ground. 

2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes. 

The propagandist makes his stimulus-situation out¬ 
standing through the arousal of auxiliary attitudes. 
2b. Perceptual Principle of Repetition. 

The propagandist repeats his stimulus-situation to 
increase the probability that it will be perceived. 

2c. Perceptual Principle of Simplification. 

The propagandist simplifies his stimulus-situation 
to bring it within the range of perception. 


“Sec pp. 137-139. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE TYPES OF PROPAGANDA. 

To talk about ^Types’’ in psychology is a dangerous oc¬ 
cupation. For a type implies an absolute distinction be¬ 
tween various kinds of behavior or between one individual 
and another. Such a distinction can be shown to be un¬ 
tenable when a sufficiently large number of the “types” is 
taken into consideration; then eager statisticians are able 
to point out that the distinction is no longer absolute but 
relative. What were thought to be two types now appear 
as the extreme ends of a curve of normal distribution, be¬ 
tween which are other types representing a varying mix¬ 
ture of the two originally selected norms. Men are not 
either slender or stout; their weight has a very wide range. 

At the same time it is often very convenient to postulate 
“types,” Not every man can be an expert aviator, for 
example, and it is economical, therefore, to refer to some 
men who can become aviators and to others who cannot. 
The particular qualities which determine this ability prob¬ 
ably vary quantitatively; the division into types merely 
indicates two socially significant portions on the curve. In 
like manner it will be legitimate to formulate “types of 
propaganda” to point out the tendencies of all kinds of 
propaganda which can be differentiated. 

Types of propaganda, however, have been rather arbi¬ 
trarily chosen, usually in accordance with the sociological 
or moral interest of the writer. An instance of propaganda 
is classified in respect to its goal, whether that goal is 
“good” or “bad,” “immediate” or “distant,” “simple” or 
“complex.” To discuss propaganda in terms of its goals 
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is to try to enumerate the social ends of most of human 
behavior. Propaganda, according to the present view, can 
be directed toward any conceivable goal; only a writer with 
a limited view of its scope would attempt to simplify these 
goals in a schematic presentation. 

Other authors have passed moral judgment upon the 
method of the propagandist and they have evolved types 
called “honest’’ or “dishonest,” “innocuous” or “harmful,” 
“simple” or “complicated.” Denouncing or commending 
the method, however, does not give anyone insight into 
the actual psychological processes at work. Preaching in 
this fashion is really an attempt to throw the propagandist’s 
stimulus-situations into an ethical system. 

There remain, therefore, two other criteria upon the 
basis of which types of propaganda may be selected: the 
intention of the propagandist and the effect produced upon 
people by his stimulus-situation. The intention of the 
propagandist has already been discussed,^ not in terms of 
the ends sought but in terms of his own dominant attitude. 
It has been suggested that there are intentional and unin¬ 
tentional propagandists and the reasons for this distinction 
have been explained. The writer has no delusions to the 
effect that this division involves two absolutely distinct 
types; a propagandist often unintentionally produces an 
effect quite different from the one he has intended to pro¬ 
duce. Such a bipartite classification, however, is at least 
illuminating. 

The second criterion, that of the psychological method 
employed, is by far the more important. In the last anal¬ 
ysis it is the way in which individuals are affected by the 
propagandist that interests not only the propagandist but 
also the individuals themselves. The propagandist seeks 
the technique that will bring him success; individuals who 
wish to free themselves partially from the influence of 

^ In Chapter VI. 
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propagandists must be acquainted with the ways in which 
they do succumb. 

It would be almost impossible to pn^sent types of prop¬ 
aganda based upon the psychological principle of percep¬ 
tion. For any one or all thice of the perceptual devices 
suggested in the preceding chapter are always employed in 
any propaganda campaign. All propagn?K!ists endeavor to 
make the figure in the ground of 

other competing social situations {2. Prmciplc of Percep¬ 
tion)^ Most propagandists arouse auxiliary attitudes to 
make their situations outstanding (2a. Perceptual Prin¬ 
ciple of Auxiliary Attitudes ); to establish the types accord¬ 
ing to the nature of this preliminary appeal (“sex 
propaganda/’ “health propaganda/’ “security propaganda,” 
etc.) would be a task comparable to attempting to use the 
goal of the propagandist as the basis, since these attitudes 
are as varied and as numerous as the aspirations of prop¬ 
agandists. To call one sort of propaganda “simplified’' and 
the other “unsimplified” {2c. Perceptual Principle of 
Simplification) would be continually to raise, in turn, some 
question relating to “truth”: when and to whom is “truth” 
or a portion of it ever simplified and when is it not? Fi¬ 
nally, referring to one kind of propaganda as “repetitive” 
and another as “unrepetitive” {2b. Perceptual Principle 
of Repetition) would miss too much of the psychological 
problem involved in the process: most propaganda would 
have to be called “repetitive” and, as a result, an ill- 
assorted pot-pourri would be included under this heading. 

“Suggestion” as the basis of a distinction, then, remains 
to be considered. This criterion ought to be the most use¬ 
ful one, because, with the possible exception of perception, 

“ From time to time at an appropriate place in a given analysis a prin¬ 
ciple of propaganda will be referred to by means of its numtxir and its 
short title. The reader is strongly advised that he may skip these italicized 
titles with impunity and still follow the trend of the argument. If the 
short title, however, does not recall sufficiently accurately or easily the con¬ 
tent of that principle, the interested reader is directed to the formulation of 
all the principles contained in the Appendix, pp. 41,W4l7. 
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it does represent the psychological crux of the problem of 
propaganda. It is through suggestion, by definition both 
of propaganda and of suggestion itself, that the propagan¬ 
dist seeks to exercise his control. For this reason and for 
this reason alone suggestion has been selected as the means 
of establishing types of propaganda. 

The search for the types, however, is not yet at an end. 
For which kind of suggestion shall serve as the basis? It 
will be recalled that positive suggestion has been distin¬ 
guished from negative and direct from indirect. Shall 
propaganda, then, be called “positive^^ or ‘^negative,” ^^di- 
rect” or ^'indirect”? 

Now in positive suggestion the individual is oriented 
toward a stimulus-situation and in negative suggestion he is 
directed away from a situation. In most propaganda cam¬ 
paigns, however, both types of suggestion are employed: 
you are asked to love your country and invariably to hate 
someone else; you are politely or impolitely requested to 
buy one commodity, the purchase of which makes impos¬ 
sible your patronage of that commodity’s competitor; from 
your newspaper you secure one version of an event and 
undoubtedly simultaneously you are prejudiced toward any 
conflicting version. Evidently the search for useful types 
of propaganda does not end here. 

In direct suggestion, the individual perceives the sug- 
gester’s aim as part of the stimulus-situation; in indirect 
suggestion he does not. Here, at last, seems to be the solu¬ 
tion to the present problem. For much of what has been 
called, for example, “bad,” “dishonest,” or “harmful” prop¬ 
aganda has been condemned because the propagandist has 
not revealed either his own identify or his purpose in the 
stimulus-situation; such propaganda might be called “in¬ 
direct propaganda.” 

And yet it is unwise to identify propaganda that employs 
direct suggestion with “direct propaganda” and that which 
utilizes indirect suggestion with “indirect propaganda.” 
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For such an identification assumes, for example, that when 
the propagandist does not wish to reveal his identity, as 
was true of the public utility companies when they spon¬ 
sored in the public schools the distribution of textbooks 
agreeable to their own point of view,‘' he inevitably suc¬ 
ceeds in the process of concealment. As a matter of fact, 
the utility companies probably dui succee*!, although in 
this instance there does remain the remote possibility that 
some students may have been sufticiently perspicacious or 
precocious to recognize the propaganda as propaganda. To 
these rare souls the propaganda w’ould not have been “in¬ 
direct,” rather it would have been “direct.” You with 
your distance obtained from your cx post facto position in 
the trend of events will conclude that such propaganda, 
nevertheless, should be called “indirect,” both because it 
tried to be indirect and because it succeeded with so \ ery 
few exceptions. 

There is evidently a difference between the type of sug¬ 
gestion which the propagandist tries to employ and that 
which he does succeed in employing in the case of all of the 
individuals whom he is trying to affect. This difference 
must be recognized, if the definitely subjective implication 
of the present definition of suggestion is to be retained. For 
suggestion refers quite specifically to the effect the suggester 
has upon the individual in terms of the changes within the 
latter’s mental field; a suggestion, therefore, can be called 
“direct” or “indirect” only after that effect on the particular 
individual concerned has been determined. The propagan¬ 
dist, moreover, is dealing with groups of people; jt is entirely 
unlikely that he will affect them all in the same way.** The 
most that can be said about the psychological effect of his 
effort on the group is that he attempts to employ direct or 
indirect suggestion. 

This restriction of the terms direct and indirect sugges- 
^ See pp. 172-174. 

See the discussion of “the sphere of unpredictability ’ on j)]). 128 - 132 . 
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tion, however, is a trifle too academic. For from an ob¬ 
jective point of view it is, more frequently than not, 
possible to calculate the probable effect of almost every 
situation upon groups of people. While it is true that one 
individual may perceive the aim of the propagandist in the 
same situation in which his neighbor does not, an outside 
observer with the proper amount of distance or the prop¬ 
agandist himself, nevertheless, may be able to predict 
beforehand or to describe afterwards whether the majority 
of the individuals have or have not comprehended that aim. 
It ought not to be difficult, therefore, to distinguish types 
of propaganda in terms of the probable kind of suggestion 
employed. 

And so, mutatis mutandis^ if it can be estimated that 
most people will be affected by the propagandist’s stimulus- 
situation through direct suggestion, then this type of prop¬ 
aganda will be known as revealed propaganday ^^revealed” 
because probably most people have an opportunity of 
grasping the propagandist’s aim. On the other hand, if 
it can be estimated that most people will be affected through 
indirect suggestion, then the propaganda will be called con¬ 
cealed propaganday “concealed” because probably most 
people have no opportunity of grasping the propagandist’s 
aim. These are the two principal types of propaganda. 

It is not being argued, however, that revealed and con¬ 
cealed propaganda represent two distinct types which never 
merge. Often the propagandist may use only one of the 
two, and still more often he may use both in an extended 
propaganda campaign. There is, moreover, an intermediate 
case: the propagandist may not reveal his aim immediately, 
he may first arouse auxiliary and related attitudes, and 
then suddenly he may reveal his intention. Such propa¬ 
ganda is really a combination of revealed and concealed 
propaganda, and it will be termed delayed revealed propa¬ 
ganda when it can be estimated that the propagandist’s 
aim has been revealed in the stimulus-situation only after 
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an interval of time which is sufficiently long to enable re¬ 
lated and auxiliary attitudes to be aroused. Some of the 
more sophisticated advertisements use this latter type of 
propaganda: a lengthy introduction serves to arouse related 
attitudes and then, in the last paragraph, the advertiser 
finally reveals his purpose by indicating inconspicuously 
the particular product he desires to have purchased. 

This three-fold classification of propaganda is, therefore, 
not an absolute tyfioiogy. Delayed revealed propaganda 
very definitely is a transition form of propaganda between 
the revealed and the concealed types. Such a classification, 
moreover, is psychological: the determination of the type 
of propaganda is made by an objective observer who seeks 
to estimate the probable effect of the suggestion on the 
majority of the individuals in the group which the propa¬ 
gandist wishes to influence. It should serve, too, as a con¬ 
venient way of identifying the type of suggestion that is at 
work. 

The relation between the three kinds of propaganda and 
the perceptual principles described in the previous chapter 
can now be shown concisely. In .all propaganda, it is the 
perception of the stimulus-situation which arouses the re¬ 
lated attitudes that are at the basis of suggestion. In con¬ 
cealed propaganda this is the sole function of perception, 
for the propagandist refrains from stating his aim and 
hopes that through indirect suggestion the aroused related 
attitudes can be integrated into a new attitude which will 
predispose individuals toward that aim. In revealed prop¬ 
aganda, however, not only must these attitudes be aroused 
but the aim of the propagandist must also be grasped by 
perceiving the stimulus-situation. And finally, in delayed 
revealed propaganda, after the initial stimulus-situation has 
been perceived and has aroused related and auxiliary at¬ 
titudes, the propagandist changes the situation, .so that 
individuals will be able to perceive his immediate aim. 
This change, furthermore, must be made at a crucial mo- 
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ment when there is at least the possibility that the com¬ 
prehension of the aim can be integrated with the already 
dominant related attitudes. The time must be psycholog¬ 
ically “ripe.” During a war, for example, propagandists 
arouse related patriotic attitudes; then, after people have 
become enthusiastic and right in the midst of their enthusi¬ 
asm, the youngster is requested to enlist in the army, the 
debutante to knit wristlets, or the shopkeeper to buy a 
bond. 

The question arises as to which type of propaganda is 
most effective under a given set of conditions. It is clear 
that no one of the three types can be used indiscriminately 
and successfully. If the reputation of the propagandist or 
of his cause is unpopular, then it would be unwise in most 
instances to employ revealed propaganda; it would be pref¬ 
erable first to create a more favorable atmosphere through 
the arousal of auxiliary and related attitudes and then to 
reveal the identity of the man or the cause (delayed re¬ 
vealed propaganda) or never to reveal it (concealed prop¬ 
aganda). The converse, i.e., employing revealed propa¬ 
ganda when the propagandist or his cause is in good re¬ 
pute, seems also to be true under most circumstances. 
Evidently prestige plays an important role in this connec¬ 
tion; it is necessary, therefore, to postpone a more com¬ 
plete exposition of the particular principle involved until 
prestige itself is discussed in relation to propaganda.' 

3. Principle of the Type of Propaganda. 

The propagandist employs any one or all of the fol¬ 
lowing types of propaganda: revealed, delayed re¬ 
vealed, and' concealed propaganda. 

3a. Principle of Revealed Propaganda. 

In revealed propaganda the propagandist enables 
people to perceive his aim through direct suggestion. 

^ See pp. 134-13S. 
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3b. Principle of Delayed Revealed Propaganda. 

In delayed revealed propaganda the propagandist 
reveals his aim only after he has aroused related 
attitudes. 

3bl. Temporal Principle of Delayed Revealed Propa¬ 
ganda. 

In delayed revealed propaganda the propagandist 
enables people to perceive his aim at a moment 
when that aim can be integrated into the previously 
aroused reluird attitudes. 

3c. Principle of Concealed Propaganda. 

In concealed propaganda the propagandist refrains 
from stating his aim and integrates through indirect 
suggestion the aroused related attitudes into a new 
attitude which predisposes people toward that aim. 



CHAPTER TX 

RECONSTRUCTING THE PERSONALITY 


The story of how propaganda functions has now pro¬ 
gressed up to the following point. The whole field has been 
delimited by means of a social psychological definition. 
The intention and the place in society of the propagandist 
has been outlined. The actual psychological process of 
propaganda has been divided into two stages, into percep¬ 
tion and into suggestion, and appropriate principles have 
been formulated to summarize these stages. The last chap¬ 
ter, however, has merely asserted in blanket fashion that 
the propagandist does use some form of suggestion. It is 
high time, therefore, after this lengthy Vorspiel to analyze 
in detail what happens during the process of suggestion. 

In general, it has been shown ^ that the suggester’s or, 
here, the propagandist’s stimulus-situation disturbs the 
equilibrium of the mental field through the act of percep¬ 
tion and through the subsequent and consequent arousal of 
pre-existing attitudes. A process of interaction or re-ar¬ 
rangement then occurs and, if the suggestion is successful, 
a new attitude is formed. For the sake of convenience, the 
new organization which the propagandist seeks within the 
mental fields of groups of individuals will be called, here¬ 
after, the desired integration. The adjective ^^desired'' 
refers, of course, to the point of view of the propagandist 
and not of the persons affected by him; the propagandist 
desires and requires the integration to achieve his aim. 
In terms of the mental field, the desired integration is a 
“new” attitude, for an integration “emerges” from the in- 

^ In Chapter V. 

lOS 
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terplay within that field; with reference fn the propagan¬ 
dist, the desired integration is his psychological goal. 

An analysis of how the propagandist secures this desired 
integration will be divided into two parts. In the first 
place, it will be necessary Ks describe the nature of the 
related attitudes that are at the basis of the integration. 
And, secondly, there will follow a psychological description 
of the desired integration itself. 

Till'. Arot sal (»!' Rfxatkd Attitudes 

From the knowledge of the general process of sugges¬ 
tion, it follows that the propagan; list seeks to arouse pre¬ 
existing attitudes which will serve as the basis of the desired 
integration. These attitudes have been called ‘‘related at¬ 
titudes,^’ because for some psychological reason they are 
actually related to the desired integration, their nature 
is such that they can become a part of this organization. 
It is this relational aspect of the attitudes that is most im¬ 
portant for the propagandist’s success or failure. And so, 
when a religious society seeks financial contributions, it 
usually arouses certain religious attitudes among its fol¬ 
lowers; these attitudes in turn are related by the individ¬ 
uals concerned to the “new” attitude that emerges and 
that induces them to mail a check to the treasurer’s office. 

To be reasonably certain that his stimulus-situation will 
be instrumental in bringing about the desired integration, ; 
the propagandist endeavors to arouse related attitudes i 
which w jll re main domin ant oyer period of time. For, ; 
unless the related attitudes are dominant, there is little 
or no probability that the desired integration will result; 
that integration is dependent upon the interplay of related 
attitudes and there can be no interplay between attitudes 
that are merely latent. The leader of a mob who desires 
to have his followers kill one of his own personal enemies 
will not be successful if he only arouses their hatred to¬ 
ward that person for a very brief period of time; either he 
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must try to arouse another attitude which will continue 
dominant or he must resort to other psychological devices. 

To overcome this difficulty, therefore, the propagandist 
i seeks to have attitudes that are already dominant func- 
t ;tion as related attitudes. If the leader of the mob really 
knows his audience, he will also know why they are listen¬ 
ing to him and what problems are perturbing them at the 
particular moment; then he will select one of these domi¬ 
nant attitudes and try to integrate it, no doubt through de¬ 
layed revealed propaganda, with his own wish. Politicians 
who are not politically foolish are aware of this trick; it 
has been called the gentle art of jumping on the band 
wagon as that wagon passes. 

I A second method of overcoming the difficulty is for the 
(propagandist to arouse attitudes which he can predict, from 
•an acquaintanceship with the group of people in question, 

( will be dominant for a comparatively long interval. This 
principle is another variation of the one mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, except that it applies more specifically 
to propaganda that is extended in time. The political boss 
will hoist himself on to the wagon to win an election; but 
to retain a political organization for himself, his employers, 
and his employees he must use a type of propaganda that 
will continue to interest people. The Republican Party 
formerly was able to retain fancy headquarters through un¬ 
veiled references to the Civil War and to the protective 
tariff; for these two situations managed to arouse favorable 
attitudes in people during the half century when that 
War and any kind of a tariff seemed important to the 
voters. 

It is to the advantage of the propagandist, furthermore, 
jto arouse central attitudes instead of segmental ones. The 
former attitudes, it will be recalled, are intimately con¬ 
nected with the personality of individuals. For this rea¬ 
son they are likely to be frequently dominant and for this 
reason, too, upon their arousal they exert within the men- 
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tal field a power tension, the resolution of which may be 
the action desired by the propagandist. Tell a group of 
urban lawyers in all seriousness (to them) that their ^‘pro- 
fession’^ contributes to civilization and especially to the 
smooth running of the business world and you have put 
them in a frame of mind which will make them receptive 
to whatever you want to prove. Such an attitude toward 
the law is generally characteristic of American lawyers 
and, because it is more often than not dominant within 
them, your chances of arousing it with facility are very 
great. Intentional propaganda flourishes during a period 
of social or economic discontent, lor the attitudes that are 
at the basis of the unrest become apparent to the pleaders 
of special causes; at such a time, therefore, propaganda is 
rampant until one group of propagandists manages to dis¬ 
cover pseudo-solutions which seem to satisfy, at least 
momentarily, the restless elements within society. 

From this brief discussion of the kind of related attitudes 
which the propagandist seeks to tap, the following observa¬ 
tion becomes self-evident: it is extremely important for 
the propagandist to know and to know well his prospective 
clientele. Mussolini, for example, in spite of his brutal 
techniques and all his sword-rattling, is without doubt a 
skillful propagandist. After his return from an honorable 
exile as a socalist in Switzerland, he immersed himself in 
Italy and in Italians. He himself had experienced the years 
of the war and the neo-socialistic regime following this 
debacle. Then, at the proper moment, he and his followers 
were sufficiently clever to exploit Italian attitudes which 
he knew to be dominant. Such exploitation and a display 
of force in the right places is the formula of any ‘^man of 
destiny.’’ To be also a ^‘man of the people” is nothing to 
be sneered at psychologically, for unwittingly this individ¬ 
ual possesses an intimate knowledge of the stereotypes of 
the very people he seeks to influence. Still greater and 
more successful propagandists are able to gauge not only 
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the stereotypes and attitudes of people like themselves, but 
also of people who belong to different cultures. Both 
Napoleon and Hitler have been good propagandists within 
their own countries but naive children outside their borders. 

The propagandist, furthermore, is not yet through with 
manipulating related attitudes. He will try, whenever he 
I can, to utilize secondarily as related attitudes those auxili¬ 
ary attitudes that originally functioned to make his stimu¬ 
lus-situation outstanding." There is economy in this pro¬ 
cedure. Psychologically it is wise because these attitudes, 
which have been dominant as auxiliary attitudes to make 
the propagandist’s figure stand out from its ground, have 
a greater chance of remaining active. In this fashion the 
propagandist may solve in still another way the problem of 
securing dominant related attitudes. You look at an auto¬ 
mobile advertisement because you are attracted by the 
beauty of the illustration; and then—the writer for hypo¬ 
thetical reasons has allowed his imagination to run away 
with him for the moment—^you buy that particular car as 
a result of this same attitude toward beauty and as a re¬ 
sult of other more complicated attitudes within you. The 
procedure of having attitudes function both as auxiliary 
and related attitudes is also often economical from a com¬ 
mercial point of view: with the same stimulus-situation the 
propagandist is able to set two different processes in mo¬ 
tion. Such a double-barrelled shot may save him extra 
lines of print, another illustration, a sequel to his pamphlet, 
or added strain on his larynx. 

Finally, the propagandist may vary the content of his 
stimulus-situation. For, since he is dealing with a group 
of individuals who resemble one another but who also differ 
from one another, he can never be absolutely certain that 
the same attitudes in all these people will be necessarily 
related attitudes. By changing his appeals, therefore, he 
may be able to arouse different related attitudes in differ- 

" See pp. 06-97. 
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ent people and yet have all of these attitudes related to the 
same desired integration. Strangers in a city may patron¬ 
ize a hotel because it is accessible, because each room has 
a radio and a bath, because there is a garage attached, etc.: 
the hotel’s publicity agent, therefore, stresses all of these 
advantages with the hope that one of them will cause you 
or the man from Iowa to sign the register of his client. 
Simultaneously, moreover, this process of variation has 
another potential advantage: the propagandist may seek to 
change people’s stereotyy)es in order to construct within 
them new attitudes through positive suggestion; these new 
attitudes can be utilized as attitudes related to the desired 
integration. Before the recent publicity given to “knee- 
action” in automobiles, the motorist probably seldom con¬ 
sidered this alleged comfort when purchasing a car. Now 
certain manufacturers have changed the stereotype which 
many laymen have toward automobiles; they demand, i.r., 
they have a new attitude toward a vehicle with this innova¬ 
tion. Manufacturers, therefore, now advertise that their 
type of car possesses “knee-action” or some more adequate 
substitute. The new mechanical feature, in short, is an 
additional sales’ point which can be employed in completing 
the commercial transaction.^ 

The Desired Integration 

It is the desired integration, then, that emerges from 
the interplay within the mental field between related at¬ 
titudes and, except in the case of concealed propaganda, 
the perceptual data representing the propagandist’s im¬ 
mediate aim. Such an integration, like all attitudes, may 
be either a central or a segmental attitude. The nature of 
the propagandist’s aim and also of the organization of the 

'* Varyinp: the stimulus-situation to arouse different attitude;s in different 
people and to construct new attitudes in others throu^^h positive suggestion 
may also serve still another psychological function, viz., to reinforce the 
integration when it has been formed; see p. 137. 
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mental fields of the people who are being affected will de¬ 
termine the position of the new attitude within the total 
personality. The advertiser who converts a group of people 
to a brand of cream cheese cannot expect to have this group 
organized around their attitude toward one cream cheese as 
against another; the attitude toward cream cheese is pre¬ 
sumably strictly segmental. On the other hand, the mis¬ 
sionary who carries on religious propaganda in a foreign 
country endeavors to change his disciples completely; he 
wants them to be influenced by his version of religion in 
all or in most of their varied activities; he seeks a desired 
integration that will be central in character. Like the 
Catholic Church in Mexico, he may not be successful; out¬ 
wardly his converts may appear docile and devout, but psy¬ 
chologically they will remain attached to the older ways 
of life. The native Mexican attitude toward the Catholic 
Church, therefore, as far as reliable observers have been 
able to determine,'* either has been segmental in character 
or else it has been integrated into the all-embracing, central 
Mexican attitude toward life. 

The propagandist, moreover, is not really interested in 
the desired integration as such. What he usually desires 
is action and the kind of action which will assist his cause, 
but the integration is a necessary first step to achieve this 
end. To change an individuaFs organization of attitudes 
is not enough; the changed organization may lead to an 
additional suppression or may be resolved internally. It 
is necessary, therefore, for the propagandist to bring about 
a desired integration that will be released in action and in 
no other way.'^ 


^ See, for example, Ernest Gruening's balanced account in his Mexico and 
Its Heritafie, esp. pp. 229-274, New York, 1028. 

^ The propagandist also employs various devices to be more reasonably 
certain that the integration will be released in the manner that he wishes; 
see pp. 135-136. 
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The Theory of Emotional Conditioning* 

At this point it is imperative to give a somewhat detailed 
description of the work of Dr. William W. Biddle.’ For 
Dr. Biddle has carried on ingenious and praiseworthy ex¬ 
periments which may serve to substantiate both the philos¬ 
ophy and the theory of propaganda of the present writer; 
and, like many others, he has advanced a theory of ‘^emo¬ 
tional conditioning” which requires a careful criticism, in¬ 
asmuch as it misinterprets both the role played by auxiliary 
and related attitudes and also the importance of the desired 
integration. His has been the real contribution to the psy¬ 
chology of propaganda.® 

At the outset of his monograph describing the experi¬ 
mental work, Biddle distinguishes carefully between critical 
and autistic (or self-contained) thinking. He notes quite 
ri^tiy that “on the level of wider social contacts, our 

®This section is a criticism of a movement in psychology that is gen¬ 
erally known as “behaviorism” and is of interest, therefore, only to the 
academic reader. 

’ William W. Biddle, “A Psychological Definition of Propaganda,” Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol, 1931, v. 26, pp. 283-295; and Propaganda and Education, 
New York, 1932. 

* Professor Dodge, in a pioneer article shortly after the war, also has 
employed a behavioristic theory of “emotional conditioning” in addition to 
a liberal amount of psychoanalysis; Raymond Dodge, “The Psychology of 
Propaganda,” Religious Education, 1920, v. IS, pp. 241-252. Similar to 
Dodge’s theory is one by Edward K. Strong, Jr.: “Control of Propaganda 
as a Psychological Problem,” Scientific Monthly, 1922, v. 14, pp. 234-252. 
Principles of propaganda have been proposed by Dunlap (Civilized Life, pp. 
352-362, Baltimore, 1934), Schultze-Pfaeker (Propaganda, Agitation und 
Reklame, pp. 146-156, Berlin, 1923), and Stern-Rubarth (Die Propaganda 
als Politisches Instrument, pp. 11-20, Berlin, 1921); these sets of principles, 
however, either are incomplete or else they refer to the stimulus-situation 
of the propagandist and not to its effect upon groups of people. Dr. Chen 
shows that studies by five writers, which he summarizes, and his own “indi¬ 
cate the effects of propaganda upon students to be large and considerable”; 
William Keh-Ching Chen, “The Influence of Oral Propaganda Material 
upon Students’ Attitudes,” Arch. Psychol, 1933, v. 23, no. 1.50, p. 10. 
Henrv J. Wegrocki (“The Effect of Prestige Suggestibility on Emotional At¬ 
titudes,” J. Soc. Psychol, 1934, v. 5, pp. 383-394) tested fifty American- 
Polish children before and after he exposed them to samples of simple 
propaganda: his subjects were affected, but the more intelligent were less 
influenced. 
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education has failed to give those adequate contacts with 
a variety of points of view which are necessary to critical 
thinking.’’ ^ He observes that the propagandist thrives on 
autistic thinking, the reduction of which, therefore, consti¬ 
tutes one of the tasks of the educator. This aspect of educa¬ 
tion may be accomplished (1) by “making children familiar 
with many points of view on a controversial issue, not by in¬ 
tellectual discussion in the social studies, but by casual con¬ 
tact with a variety of opinion from the child’s earliest years” 
and (2) by noting “especially the organized propaganda 
by which various groups attempt to control democratic 
societies” and by attempting “to set up resistance to this 
organized uncritical thought.” He then seeks to discover 
what can be accomplished through the use of the second 
method. 

To students in nine different kinds of schools throughout 
the country, Biddle submitted, through the regular teach¬ 
ing staff, nine lessons on propaganda, called Manipulating 
the Publky^ These lessons consisted of pamphlets, de¬ 
scribing in detail and in interesting fashion the work of 
propagandists; much of the material, obtained from writers 
like Lasswell and Ponsoby, for example, illustrated the activ¬ 
ity of the war propagandists. The classes which learnt 
about propaganda in this fashion constituted the Experi¬ 
mental Groups; other classes, which received the customary 
type of instruction during the time that the lessons in prop¬ 
aganda were explained to the Experimental Groups, were 
the Control Groups. Before and after the lessons were 
administrated, both groups were given a “test of gullibil¬ 
ity” which was titled The Pacific Relations of the United 
States and which consisted of “extracts from periodicals, 
books, speeches, or material issued from propaganda offi- 

^ Propaganda and Education, p. 13. 

^^Ibid., p. 16. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Biddle for copies of 
these lessons and for permission to quote sections from them. 
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ces^' dealing with ^'American relations with China, with 
the Philippine Islands, and with Japan/ The children 
were asked specific questions about each extract, from the 
answers to some of which a gullibility score based on the 
ratings of twenty-four competent judges was obtained. 

Now the loss in gullibility of the Experimental Group 
when compared with the Control Groups both in ‘‘Nation¬ 
alist’^ and ^'Internationalist” scf^re*^ was statistically signil- 
icant and, therefore, Biddle concludes: 

“We may say, then, that as far as this test is a measure ( { 
gullibility, the teaching has been dehnitely successful in reducing 
response to emotional propaganda.' * 

In addition, some children in the Experimental Groups im¬ 
proved and others did not, and so Biddle is able to present 
hypotheses to account for the change: the improvers were 
more intelligent, they had more changes in opinion, they 
"transferred” the teaching to the testing, and they prob¬ 
ably understood the lessons more thoroughly. “Any teach¬ 
ing, therefore, which increases understanding, any which 
gives practice in transfer, will prove more effective.” 

Such a study contributes more to a psychological under¬ 
standing of a liberal education than any theorizing on the 
subject. For it is clear that Biddle has been attempting 
to educate students by teaching them a scientific approach 
to propaganda, in order to help them analyze certain very 
vicious forms of modern propaganda. When he exposes 
the atrocity story, for example, as he does in his seventh 
lesson, he is trying to make students aware of the whole¬ 
sale lies which propagandists scatter to bolster their causes. 
In this manner, he is making his students less gullible by 
building up within them a critical attitude toward atrocity 
stories and toward propaganda in general; and he is de- 

Propaganda and Education, p. 45. 

Ibid., p. 57; quoted by permission of Teachers Collc)?e. 

Ibid., p, 65; quoted by permission of Teachers College. 
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straying the auxiliary submissive attitude that they have 
had toward prestige stimulus-situation like authorities or 
the printed page. To diminish suggestibility, he realizes 
that his material has to be ^^understood/^ i.e., perceived, 
and that this understanding must be “transferred’^ to new 
situations, i.e., at least in part, the new critical attitude 
must be re-aroused and related to an integration hostile to 
other propagandists’ aims. That Biddle’s teaching was not 
one hundred per cent effective testifies to the individual 
peculiarities of the mental fields of his students; and it 
well might be that “intelligence” determines to a certain 
degree the extent to which a mental field can be affected 
by this kind of teaching. The author is also aware that 
this critical attitude toward propaganda may be only a 
temporary integration: 

“The writer suffers no illusions as to the probable fate of learn¬ 
ing, such as these lessons provide, in a time of national emer¬ 
gency ... if war were to be declared immediately and unjustly by 
the country to which the students in this study belong, the 
students would doubtless ‘drop into line’ and support war. Some 
of them might refuse to accept the emotional devices by which 
the war was supported a little longer than other students.” 

What Biddle has done is what Lumley and Martin really 
demand from a “liberal education”: by submitting various 
kinds of propaganda to students, they wish to arouse with¬ 
in them this critical attitude toward all stimulus-situations 
in the social environment. It may be said, then, as a re¬ 
sult of Biddle’s work, that one propagandist will affect stu¬ 
dents in a one-sided fashion, but that a scientific analysis 
of many propagandists may predispose them toward no one 
brand of propaganda. Being predisposed toward no one 
brand of propaganda is another way of saying that the 
student can evaluate what he is taught, that, freed from 

^®The function of this attitude in successful propaganda is discussed on 
pp. 132-135. 

Propaganda and Education, p. 68; quoted by permission of Teachers 
College. 
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a submissive attitude toward prestige stimulus-situations, 
he is able to rip apart those situations by thinking them 
through. 

The essence of Dr. Biddle’s theory of propaganda, which 
he also submitted to the students in the experiment, is the 
concept of “emotional conditioning.” In discussing one of 
the methods of propagandists, viz., “Indirect emotional ap¬ 
peal,” for example, he has written: 

“It [propaganda] relies upon the drive of certain prei>()tent 
emotions to result in the desired behavior. Theoretically, any 
emotion can be ‘drained off’ into anv activity by skillful manipu¬ 
lation.” 

As a result of this behavioristic theory, in his monograt)h 
Biddle explains an advertisement as follows: 

“The sales propaganda of one of the largest insurance com¬ 
panies gives the method [of ‘emotional appeals’]. Full-page ad¬ 
vertisements in magazines urge the reader to vote at a national 
election, suggest means for the control of disease and urge public 
health measures, pensions for old age, and the like. These adver¬ 
tisements offer to supply booklets on these kindred subjects. 
There is no appeal for the purchase, nor are the advantages of this 
company over others pointed out. There is a brief note to the 
effect that this company is the ‘biggest in the world,’ and has 
‘more assets, more policy holders, more insurance in force, more 
new insurance each year.’ There is a picture of the company’s 
main office, whose tower is surmounted by ‘The Light That Never 
Fails’ (an emotionally tinged slogan). Argument is present— 
argument in favor of the ends proposed by the advertisement. 
But the emotional drives toward health, patriotism, or other pre¬ 
potent drives are supposed to be conditioned to a favorable re¬ 
sponse toward the company. The conditioning occurs while the 
reader’s conscious and critical thoughts are concerned with health, 
patriotism, and the like.” 

Biddle has written in a similar vein in one of his lessons: 

18 Psychological Definition of Propaganda,” op. cit p. 283. 

Propaganda and Education, pp. 30-31; quoted by permission of Teach¬ 
ers College. 
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“Here is another 'ad,' full-page, appearing in a home magazine. 
It shows a large picture of the 'Guardian of the Gates at the en¬ 
trance of the trains in a railway station. He is explaining to an 
inquiring and bewildered mother and child, where their train is 
to be found. The 'ad’ goes on to explain his function; he is there 
to help the public, not to hinder; he 'saves a million miles of use¬ 
less travel’ every year, by putting people on the right train. At 
the bottom appears the name of one of our great American rail¬ 
roads which 'carries more passengers, hauls more freight, than any 
other railroad in America.’ There is a list of six of the crack 
trains of the company. There is no plea to travel on this rail¬ 
road’s lines, nor to buy its stock. What is the purpose of this 
'ad7 It is meant to create goodwill. Any railroad which pro¬ 
vides such a functionary to help the public must be a good rail¬ 
road. The feeling of goodwill is associated with the thought that 
it carries more passengers and hauls more freight than any other 
line. It must be a good line upon which to travel. It must be 
the kind of railroad upon which people like us who want the big¬ 
gest and best ought to travel. The feeling of 'we-ness’ is ex¬ 
panded to include such a good railroad. Whether or not such an 
'ad’ is inspired by the fact that this particular railroad has a 
reputation for carrying on a backward labor policy, we cannot 
say.” 

In fact, Biddle seems to think that “emotional conditioning" 
is at the basis of what he calls, following Bernays, “the 
new propaganda": 

“In manipulating people, he [the propagandist] attempts to dis¬ 
cover the emotional opinions which they already accept. He then 
fastens or conditions the emotions he desires to one of these al¬ 
ready established beliefs. Does the propagandist wish to increase 
the sale of flowers? He develops a Motliers’ Day which condi¬ 
tions the thought of purchasing flowers, to the already existing 
emotions attached to the mother.” 

From the outset it is clear that Dr. Biddle has grasped 
the most crucial psychological principle of propaganda. 
For when he explains that t he p ropagandist bases his ''ggn- 
ditioning" on “emotional opinions which they [people] al- 

Manipulating the Public, Chapter II, p. 15. 

Ibid., Chapter I, p. 8. 
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pr on ^‘prepotent emotions,” he is saying that 
the desired integration can result only from the interplay 
of pre-existing, related attitudes. He errs, however, when 
he maintains that ‘'Theoretically, any emotion can be 
‘drained off’ into any activity by skillful manipulation,” 
for he is assuming that draining inevitably results from 
mere contiguity. It is the contention of the present writer 
that the attitudes involved in the desired integration must 
be “related” to that integration as a result of the constitu¬ 
tion of the mental field. To the extent that these “emo¬ 
tional opinions” arc related to the desired integration, then 
the theory of “emotional conditioning” is probably valid; 
it is doubtless true, for example, that florists have sold 
more flowers through arousing central maternal attitudes, 
as Biddle has pointed out. And yet it does not follow that 
every emotional opinion or pre-existing attitude which is 
aroused by the propagandist will be “related.” 

Pavlov, who is the acknowledged progenitor of all theo¬ 
ries of conditioning, used almost any kind of conditioned 
stimulus to change the responses of his dogs, provided that 
this conditioned stimulus was sufficiently contiguous with 
the unconditioned stimulus. All the conditioned stimuli, 
moreover, were related to the unconditioned stimuli, for, 
with few exceptions, the former always followed the latter; 
when these two stimuli were no longer related, i,c., vrhen 
the conditioned stimuli were no longer reinforced, as was 
the case in “internal inhibition” by “experimental extinc¬ 
tion,” then the response did not occur after an interval of 
time.““ Biddle, therefore, is doing violence to Pavlov when 
he assumes that every pre-existing attitude can be made 
a related attitude; he forgets that in the genesis of condi¬ 
tioned stimuli or of new attitudes the Qrgcinism must do 
the_relating and that contiguity may or may not furnish the 
basis for the relationship. He is asserting that the insur¬ 
ance advertisement seeks to integrate the patriotic attitude 
I. Pavlov, Condiiioiud Reflexes, pp. 48 ff., Oxford, 1027. 
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into an attitude predisposing the individual to buy insurance 
and that the latter attitude results from the emotional tone 
of the former; he also feels that the pleasant emotion con¬ 
nected with the “Guardian of the Gates’^ will make people 
patronize that particular railroad. There is, however, an¬ 
other possible interpretation: the appeal to vote and the 
picture of the genial distributor of information serve to re¬ 
arouse pre-existing attitudes, yes, but these attitudes may 
be only auxiliary attitudes which, therefore, orient individ¬ 
uals toward those advertisements, although they are not 
necessarily related to the desired integration {2a. Percep¬ 
tual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). 

^ If this interpretation is more valid, then the propagandist 
is interested in arousing certain pre-existing attitudes, not 
because their affective tone will be “transferred’’ to the de¬ 
sired integration, but because they will induce many in¬ 
dividuals to perceive his stimulus-situation. In a word, 

‘ according to this view, the theory of emotional conditioning 
has been correct only in so far as it has stressed the impor¬ 
tance of the affective tone of the pre-existing attitudes, but 
it may have misunderstood their function. The prospec¬ 
tive purchaser of insurance, therefore, may be said to 
patronize that particular company, not because of an emo¬ 
tional glow which has been transferred mechanically from 
his patriotic attitude to the company, but because the 
arousal of that attitude has made him aware of the com¬ 
pany’s existence. Biddle would probably claim that the 
beautiful woman on the beer advertisement causes people 
to have the same feeling toward beer as they have toward 
the woman; it is more sensible, however, to point out that 
the woman has made the beer advertisement outstanding. 

The writer does not mean to suggest that the theory of 
emotional conditioning is altogether wrong. For the prop¬ 
agandist probably tries to make these auxiliary attitudes 
function as related attitudes, but there must be some con¬ 
nection between the attitudes and the desired integrations. 
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In the insurance example mentioned above, it is possible, 
but not very probable, that an individual would patronize 
this company because the emotional tone of his patriotic 
attitude was pleasant or because he felt that the company's 
advertisements were rendering a service to the country. It 
is, however, almost inconceivable that beer will be bought 
because the sight of the beautiful woman has rendered the 
purchaser uncritical. If the customer were confronted with 
a number of unknown brands of beer, he might purchase 
the beer which advertises, not because he feels that the 
woman will make the drink taste any better, but because 
her presence on the poster has given him a superficial ac¬ 
quaintanceship with that brand. And yet, if the same cus¬ 
tomer, ignorant of the differences between beer, discovered 
that an unadvertised brand were cheaper, he would be 
tempted to buy it, the beautiful woman to the contrary not 
withstanding. The traveller, moreover, might use the rail¬ 
road which advertises, not because of the pleasant attitudes 
aroused by the ‘‘Guardian of the Gates,’^ but because he 
might desire to take advantage of this gratuitous service; 
or the railroad, if it has the backward labor policy which 
Biddle ascribes to it, might be carrying on counter-propa¬ 
ganda by forming new attitudes through positive sugges¬ 
tion. Again it is more probable that the “Guardian of the 
Gates’^ arouses an auxiliary attitude to make the reader 
of the magazine perceive the services which that line offers. 

There is, then, no complete or deadly opposition between 
the theory of emotional conditioning and the theory of re¬ 
lated and auxiliary attitudes. The former has called atten¬ 
tion to the many instances of irrational relationships which 
mere contiguity can establish, whereas the latter stresses 
the organizing capabilities of the personality. Most of the 
examples that have been discussed can be treated in ac¬ 
cordance with either theory; the theory proposed by the 
writer, however, seems more reasonable in many instances. 
In the last analysis a series of crucial experiments must 
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determine which theory possesses the greater validity. 

Dr. Chen, to whose experiment reference has been made 
above,has included an incidental bit of evidence which, 
though not convincing, at least indicates how Dr. Biddle’s 
theory might be refuted. It will be recalled that Chen was 
able to change the attitudes of two groups of students on 
the Manchurian problem by submitting pro-Japanese and 
pro-Chinese political propaganda. To two other groups, he 
presented pro-Japanese and pro-Chinese art propaganda. 
Unfortunately as a result of what the author calls ambigu¬ 
ously “practical reasons,” the attitudes of these two groups 
on the same Manchurian problem were tested only once, 
viz.y after the art propaganda had been administered. And 
yet, because both groups received practically the same 
score on the test, even though they had been subjected to 
different art propaganda, and because the trend of their 
scores does not resemble the trend of scores obtained from 
groups subjected to political propaganda, Chen concludes: 

“Neither pro-Japanese nor pro-Chinese art propaganda pro¬ 
duces any immediate transfer upon attitudes toward the Man¬ 
churian problem.” 

It should be clear that Chen has set up ideal conditions 
which would be expected to promote the “conditioning” of 
the attitude toward the political problem by reason of the 
attitudes released by the art propaganda: he has aroused 
favorable attitudes toward the art of one of the countries 
and simultaneously he has named that country. As a re¬ 
sult, the theory of conditioning demands that the favor*- 
able affective component connected with the art be “trans¬ 
ferred” to the country (since the former is almost tem¬ 
porally contiguous with the latter) and that, consequently, 
the prejudice toward the unnamed country be increased by 
comparison with the named. Evidently this has not oc¬ 
curred, because the aroused attitude cannot be any at- 

See p. 88. 

Chen, op. cH., p. 24 (italics omitted). 
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ipust be related to the de- 
sired integration. Chen’s students simply did not connect 
the quality of a country’s art with the Manchurian prob¬ 
lem/^" 

Dr. Biddle, moreover, says of the exam[)ies of propa¬ 
ganda which have been quoted above: 

'‘The distinguishing characteristic, then, of the propaganda de¬ 
veloped during and since the war is its indirect emotional con¬ 
ditioning.” 

With the exception of the advertisement of the railroad 
which may be seeking to build up goodwill for itself on 
account of its labor policy, all of these examples, however, 
are forms of revealed propaganda, because the stimulus 
situation makes possible the comprehension of the imme¬ 
diate aim of the propagandist: people are told some place 
in the advertisement what product the advertiser wants 
them to purchase or what service to utilize {3a. Principle 
of Revealed Propaganda). Biddle calls these “indirect” 
since all “conditioning” seems indirect to him; but the pres¬ 
ent analysis of “emotional opinions” into related, auxiliary, 
or related auxiliary attitudes has shown that successful “con¬ 
ditioning,” in reality, is as “direct” as any other psycholog¬ 
ical process. 

To be sure, some of the “new propaganda” is certainly 
indirect, as Biddle himself shows in another example: 

Another investigator (Solomon P. Rosenthal, “Changes of Socio-Eco¬ 
nomic Attitudes Under Radical Motion Picture Propaganda,” Arch. Psychol., 
1934, V. 25, no. 166) more recently has added evidence on this point. He 
had two groups of one hundred students rate forty-seven statements on eco¬ 
nomic and social issues. Then he had one group (the “Experimentals”) wit¬ 
ness a Communist news-reel called “Capitalist World.” Later he retested 
both groups with the same statements and found that the “Experimentals” 
had become slightly more radical than the “Controls.” Rosenthal, more¬ 
over, decided that eight of the forty-seven statements were definitely “re¬ 
lated” to the film and that ten were as definitely “remote” from its con¬ 
tents; and he was able to substantiate statistically the fact that the state¬ 
ments “which were most closely related to the theme of the film were, in 
general, most greatly affected by it” (p. 25). 

Manipulating the Public, Chapter I, p. 8. 
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^The motion picture is adapted as is no other instrument to the 
subtle methods of the modern manipulator. Here is a picture 
with a European background. The villains are a group of Rus¬ 
sian revolutionists. For some time they chase the undoubtedly 
charming heroine and her royal-born and equally attractive 
lover. Finally, the two escape, but we are left with the im¬ 
pression that this group of dirty, scowling and vicious men 
constitute the present government of Russia. We are left also 
with an impression favorable to the clean and gentlemanly no¬ 
bility. No word is flashed upon the screen, condemning Soviet 
Russia. Merely an emotional impression, quite indirect, is left. 
Such a picture unconsciously conditions our emotions to accept 
readily the idea that the present Russian government is bad.’^ 

This may be an example of unintentional propaganda which 
reflects not the motion picture director's attitude toward 
Russia but a more general American attitude (J. Principle 
of the Intention of the Propagandist) . It is possible to con¬ 
ceive of this motion picture in terms of ‘‘conditioning’\* the 
unpleasant emotions connected with the Russian revolu¬ 
tionists have been '^drained off’^ into the conditioned stim¬ 
ulus, Soviet Russia, since the arousal of the emotions and 
the perception of the nationality of these villains have oc¬ 
curred simultaneously. It seems more reasonable to say, 
however, that the unfavorable attitude toward villains may 
be integrated with the stereotype of the Russian revolution¬ 
ists obtained from perceiving the picture. Then this lat¬ 
ter specific attitude serves as the basis of an unfavorable 
general attitude toward the whole country, even though no 
aspect of the motion picture advocates that latter attitude 
{3c, Principle of Concealed Propaganda) 

4. Principle of Related Attitudes, 

In the process of suggestion, the propagandist 

Ibid., Chapter I, p. 6. 

Dr. Biddle’s four principles of propaganda need not be considered here, 
for one of them is his theory of “emotional conditioning” and the other 
three are combinations of some of the principles advocated by the present 
writer; see “A Psychological Definition of Propaganda,” op. cit., pp. 285- 
292; Propaganda and Education, pp. 24-31. 
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arouses related attitudes that arc instrumental in 
bringing about the desired integration. 

4a. Principle of Related Dominant Attitudes. 

The propagandist employs attitudes that arc already 
dominant as related attitudes or he arouses related 
attitudes that remain dominant over a period of 
time. 

4b. Principle of Related Central Attitudes. 

The propagandist arouses related attitudes that are 
central attitudes. 

4c. Principle of Related Auxiliary Attitudes. 

The propagandist arouses auxiliary attitudes that 
also function as related attitudes. 

4d. Principle of Variation. 

The propagandist varies the content of his stimulus- 
situation, in order to arouse related attitudes in dif¬ 
ferent people and, by changing their stereotypes, to 
construct new attitudes in others through positive 
suggestion. 

5. Principle of the Desired Integration. 

The propagandist secures a desired integration that 
predisposes people toward his aim. 

5a. Principle of the Type of Integration. 

The desired integration is either a central or a seg¬ 
mental attitude. 

5b. Principle of Action. 

The propagandist secures a desired integration that 
leads to action. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SPHERE OF UNPREDICTABILITY 

It has been asserted too often that psychology can never 
be a science. For, since no two people are exactly alike, 
it follows that no discipline can formulate the rules of 
their behavior. You tell me that I shall react in such and 
such a way and, just to be nasty, I behave quite differently 
and thus disprove your principle. 

And yet, if the scientific and philosophical writings of 
modern physicists are to be believed, practically all, if not 
all, of systematic thought is in this same uncertain predica¬ 
ment. The physicist in the laboratory, like all scientists, 
holds constant all conceivable variables except an independ¬ 
ent one; in sub-atomic fields, nevertheless, he is forced to 
confess that, although he may be able to predict the out¬ 
come of the total reaction, he is powerless either to describe 
or completely to account for the behavior of the individual 
electron or proton. Even for the highly respected physi¬ 
cist, then, there remains a sphere of unpredictability. 

The physicist may go on and assert, if he is also reli¬ 
giously inclined, that this sphere can never be entirely elim¬ 
inated. Such a statement, which aims to slay the doctrine 
of absolute determinism, must be left unchallenged for the 
time being. Future experimentation or research will dem¬ 
onstrate its validity or its foolishness. 

Unfortunately psychologists and many other social sci¬ 
entists have stepped into a trap which they themselves have 
set when they have discussed predictability in their sub¬ 
ject. They have assumed that, in spite of the complexity 
of human beings, absolute principles could be formulated 

128 
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to include certain and eventually all aspt^cts of behavior. 
On the one hand they acknowledge the problem of indi¬ 
vidual differences and on the other they talk about the ‘^re¬ 
sponse ’ to a particular stimulus. To be sure, they have 
generally added a plentiful supply of “ifs”: a rat or an ape 
or a child or an adult, for example, will learn in accord¬ 
ance with the mathematical function represented by this 
curve, if the problem is of a very definite sort, if the past 
experiences of the subject include or exclude this or that, 
if the subject’s momentary state is such and not otherwise, 
etc. These ‘‘ifs,” in reality, are the components of a sphere 
of unpredictability which the psychologists hope to control; 
they correspond to the variables which their colleagues in 
the natural sciences are able to hold constant. 

The present writer certainly has no objection to this 
procedure. It is a good one for the laboratory. Its results 
have been undoubtedly fruitful. It deserves and at this 
moment receives a most respectful ^‘amen.” 

In the field of social phenomena, however, where the 
psychologist is dealing with more than one person in a real 
environment, it is necessary to adopt a more realistic at¬ 
titude toward the sphere of unpredictability. When the 
existence of individual differences is acknowledged, as it 
has to be, then it becomes perfectly obvious that at least 
in social psychology the sphere of unpredictability is going 
to remain a problem as long as individuals differ from one 
another. Unless all of mankind or a group of human be-i 
ings becomes absolutely stereotyped in every conceivablej 
respect, it will never be possible to say that a particular! 
stimulus outside the laboratory will produce a correspond-' 
ing effect in everyone. No matter what system of motiva¬ 
tion the psychologist cares to employ, it w ill remain true 
that some people do one thing for one reason and others 
for another. Even a Freudian would admit that the libido 
can be fixated in an innumerable number of ways. It has 
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been shown/ for example, that the process of perception 
is a function not only of the common stimulus-situation, 
but also of the various attitudes that are dominant or that 
are aroused by that situation within the people concerned. 
As a result of these different attitudes, it is theoretically 
possible for each one of the individuals to perceive the 
same situation in a unique fashion. 

Now of all people it is the propagandist who, as a practic¬ 
ing, hard-boiled psychologist, seeks to control this sphere 
of unpredictability. Being human, he realizes only too well 
that his stimulus-situations or even his series of stimulus- 
situations will never influence everybody in identical fash¬ 
ion. For this reason he cannot expect one hundred per cent 
success; but he tries to approach that mark as nearly as he 
can. 

The size of the sphere of unpredictability confronting 
either the psychologist or the propagandist will vary with 
the particular kind of social organization in which the psy¬ 
chologist’s subjects and the propagandist’s “victims” are 
submerged. People in the same momentary social situation 
will respond in a fairly uniform fashion, if that situation 
is affecting them uniformly; in a highly polarized mob, for 
example, the sphere of unpredictability between the words 
of the leader and the response of the frenzied participants 
may be very small. Men and women from a given social 
stratum resemble one another and, therefore, will respond 
in a similar way to the same stimulus-situation. In a well- 
knit primitive tribe there are fewer heterogeneous reactions 
to a common situation than there are in a complicated coun¬ 
try like the United States. The aim of Fascist policies 
seems to be to “regiment” people, in order to eliminate as 
far as possible the sphere of unpredictability; such a policy 
is pursued, of course, in the interest of the ruling minority. 

In any kind of society or situation, however, the propa¬ 
gandist must try to reduce the sphere of unpredictability to 

^ See pp. 92-94. 
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the best of his ability. Concrete reference to the process of 
propaganda, as it has been outlined thus far, reveals two 
principal psychological “leaks” through which the propa¬ 
gandist’s efforts may escape as a result of individual com-; 
plexities and differences. In the first place, the related atti-1 
tudes which have been aroused may not bring about the de-! 
sired integration. And then, even when the desired integra-1 
tion does emerge, it may not lead to the action sought by \ 
the propagandist. ' 

The propagandist, in short, has no guarantee either that 
the desired integration will emerge immediately or that it 
will lead to action instantaneously. As a result, the size of 
the sphere of unpredictability will vary with the temporal 
character of the propaganda. Other things being equal— 
and they probably won’t be—the propagandist who seeks 
immediate action may have greater chances for success than 
he would have if his propaganda were directed toward some 
more distant goal. It is not as though he pushed certain 
buttons of an adding machine and turned the crank to have 
that machine generate the result he is seeking; often he must 
wait until a sustained propaganda campaign produces the 
desired integration. In some cases, to be sure, after ob¬ 
taining the integration, the propagandist tries to have it 
lead to the corresponding action as quickly as possible— 
this is an immediate integration. At other times, however, 
he is interested in securing an integration that will persist 
into the future and lead again and again to action—this is 
a long-time integration. Before the desired integration, 
whether it be immediate or long-time, emerges and before 
it leads to action, furthermore, there is always the possibility 
that other conflicting attitudes, which may disrupt that in¬ 
tegration, will be aroused or built up by competing propa¬ 
gandists. The individuals whom the propagandist seeks to 
influence do not live in a psychological laboratory; their 
attitudes cannot be directed artificially to perceive stimulus- 
situations uniformly. Instead they are part of a compli- 
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cated social milieu in which they are subjected repeatedly to 
the competing stimulus-situations of other propagandists 
and of society itself. 

The propagandist, then, faces the task of reducing this 
sphere of unpredictability. He dreams of a series of stimu¬ 
lus-situations which will invariably arouse the responses he 
seeks and only those responses. To attempt to achieve this 
almost impossible goal, he uses any one or all of the follow¬ 
ing five methods: 

1. He tries to make people more suggestible by arousing 
an auxiliary submissive attitude. 

2. He indicates the paths of action to which he wants the 
desired integration to lead. 

3. He seeks to reinforce the desired integration, in order 
to prevent it from remaining latent or from disintegrating. 

4. He limits the content of his stimulus-situations, in or¬ 
der to prevent conflicting attitudes from becoming domi¬ 
nant. 

5. He tries to effect the initial, relatively stable integra¬ 
tion. 


1 . The Auxiliary Submissive Attitude 

I The propagandist tries to restrict the mental fields of in- 
' dividuals through the arousal of an auxiliary submissive at- 
titude toward the stimulus-situation. The effect of this at¬ 
titude, as has been said in a preceding chapter,“ is to render 
the individual more suggestible by eliminating other possibly 
conflicting attitudes. The propagandist would really come 
into his own if he possessed the powers of mass hypnotism; 
then disagreement between him and his subjects would be 
extremely rare and his own aim would readily become their 
dominating wish. As a matter of fact, in the early debunk¬ 
ing twenties many people began to believe that war propa¬ 
gandists must have hypnotized them into doing and believ- 


“ See pp. 63-66. 
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ing the foolish things that they did do anr] believe during 
that senseless struggle. 

In hypnosis the hypnotist is successful partially because 
of the prestige which he possesses as an individual. To ap¬ 
proximate the hypnotic condition, then, the propagandist 
tries to h^aye his own stimulus-situation secure a siniilar 
amount of prestige. Objects and persons with positive so- 
cTal value, who arouse an almost identical positive attitude 
in many people, do command respect; for this reason, the 
propagandist includes them as part of his stimulus-situation. 
As a crude but concise example, it can be said that an 
American flag has social value to most Americans; adver¬ 
tisers, therefore, often display the equivalent of this symbol 
in the hope that the arousal of its corresponding attitude 
will make people more ready to accept a one-sided mes¬ 
sage. Or a word can accomplish as much: an unscrupu¬ 
lous politician may say that his candidate is a ‘^one hundred 
per cent American^’ (^^he fought in France and he always 
goes to church on Sundays’’) because one hundred per cent 
Americans presumably impress people and make them more 
eager to cast their ballots in favor of this type of gentle¬ 
man. Political values are generally in a state of flux; in 
1928, for example, Mr. Hoover profited from the endorse¬ 
ments of big business men, whereas four years later Mr. 
Roosevelt emphasized his varied political following.'^ 

The situation winch produces an impression of univer¬ 
sality also has prestige and therefore arouses a submissive 
attitude. The propagandist, consequently, seldom misses 
an opportunity to create that impression. As the leader of a 
crowd or a mob his task is comparatively easy, because so 
many people may actually be doing what the rest must be 
urged to do. It is a wise move for the propagandist simply 
to assert that “hundreds of thousands of your fellow citi¬ 
zens” are going to cast their votes for his candidate or to 

^ See Ralph D. Casey, ‘‘Party Campaign Propaganda,” Ann, Anter. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Set., 1Q3S, V. 179, p. 104. 
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buy his type of automobile or to believe in his conception 
of the divine. For then it is supposed that his cause must 
be right or just, and what he himself has to say is followed 
more intently. People are generally suggestible when they 
have been led to believe that still more people are actually 
doing what the propagandist wants them to do. 

Finally, the prestige of the propagandist and of his stimu¬ 
lus-situation will determine the type of propaganda that 
can be employed in a given campaign. In concealed propa¬ 
ganda, the propagandist will not reveal his identity nor will 
he make his aim known, because the revelation of this iden¬ 
tity or aim will diminish the prestige of the stimulus-situa¬ 
tion toward which no submissive attitude, consequently, will 
be aroused. Instead people may be more critical and less 
suggestible. A distributor of gasoline may protest against 
high state taxes on this fuel by submitting a paid advertise¬ 
ment to the daily press; such a form of propaganda, how¬ 
ever, will have less prestige than an outburst by the local edi¬ 
tor in his editorial column. The advertisement is recognized 
as revealed propaganda and the obviously selfish interest of 
the distributor in the reduction of taxes lessens its appeal; 
whereas the editorial is considered an “honest expression of 
opinion” and a closer approximation of the “truth,” even 
though the editor may have secured his ideas from the 
regional oil company in the form of “boiler-plate.” 

In revealed propaganda, on the other hand, the known 
identity or aim of the propagandist will not prejudice his 
case, for here that revelaticm does not diminish his pres¬ 
tige. As a matter of fact, as a result of this knowledge, 
people may become more submissive. When the producer 
of a popular beer begins to drum up trade for a new ale 
which he is starting to manufacture, he will openly pro¬ 
claim his sponsorship of the latter product. For he assumes 
that his beer has brought him prestige and that this prestige 
can now be effective in building up desired integrations 
toward ale. And simultaneously, of course, he is increasing 
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the chances that both his beer and his ale will be perceived. 
Herr Goebbels is proud of his role as a propagandist and 
seldom conceals what he is doing within Hitler’s realm; due 
to the dictatorship, people are forced to submit—both lit¬ 
erally and psychologically—to the edicts which appear so 
frequently from his busy office. Goebbels, however, also 
resorts to concealed propaganda when it is wiser to detach 
himself from what the Nazi regime wants to achieve; the 
burning of the Reichstag building, for example, may have 
been a clumsy but tragic attempt at concealed propaganda. 

Then in delayed revealed propaganda, the revelation c>f 
the propagandist or of his aim might be disastrous at first. 
Later on, however, it may do no harm, or else the nature of 
the propaganda campaign may require that revelation be¬ 
fore the desired integration emerges. The diplomat, for 
example, may start an anonymous rumor to achieve a given 
political end. At a crucial moment, he will reveal that end 
to his opponents and profit from the effect achieved by the 
rumor beforehand. 

2. Indicating the Paths of Action 

It is conceivable that, when the desired integration has 
occurred, it may be repressed, it may be integrated with 
other pre-existing attitudes, or it may lead to a type of ac- j 
tion different from the one sought by the propagandist."^ To ! 
prevent any of these alternatives from being realized, the 
propagandist tries to have individuals comprehend as part of 
his aim the connection between the desired integration and 
the path of action through which he wants that integration 
released. The teacher in the grade school may make her 
class extremely enthusiastic about patriotism in general by 
demonstrating how fine it is to love one’s native soil; but 
what she seeks, intentionally or unintentionally, is a more 
specific demonstration of patriotism directed toward Amer- 

* This is, in reality, a re-statement of what takes place when the 
equilibrium of the mental field is disturbed; see pp. 33, 41-^3. 
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ica. She will then go on and proclaim the virtues of her 
country above all others and advise her helpless students to 
prove their Americanism by becoming good citizens. In 
terms of their own existence, this may mean saluting the 
flag, helping to keep the streets clean by throwing chewing 
gum wrappers into rubbish cans, ostracizing the son of a 
socialist, and defending the Constitution in every possible 
way. 

This tactic of indicating the paths of action cannot be 
employed in concealed propaganda, because there the propa¬ 
gandist is disguising the effect he is seeking. It is often 
true, therefore, that the sphere of unpredictability in this 
kind of propaganda is larger than in the other two types. 
When the paths of action are indicated, furthermore, they 
must be realizable if the propaganda is to be successful. A 
propagandist who wants people to visit the moon might con¬ 
ceivably secure a desired integration which would predispose 
them to ascend; but the tension of this desired integration 
could never be resolved, presumably, through an actual 
ascension. 

3. Reintorcing the Desired Integration 

The propagandist tries to prevent the desired integration, 
when once it has been obtained, from remaining latent or 
from disintegrating. P'or, before a latent attitude can lead 
to action, it must become dominant; and a disintegrated 
attitude can never lead to action. The role of repetition in 
increasing the probability of the initial perception of the 
propagandist’s stimulus-situation has already been pointed 
out.^ Repetition of the same or of similar stimulus-situa¬ 
tions, moreover, performs still another function: it enables 
the propagandist to re-arouse the desired integration. A 
slogan, for example, is especially effective, for it may be 
easily repeated and it is calculated to arouse the attitude 


^ See p. 97. 
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which is the desired integration." Failure to re-arouse the 
attitude in this fashion may lead to its disintegration or it 
may also mean the disappearance of the stereotype that has 
given rise to it; in terms of behavior mechanisms this proc¬ 
ess of disintegration corresponds to what is generally 
known as ^‘forgetting.^' 

The skillful propagandist, however, does more than re¬ 
peat a stimulus-situation in its original form. Instead he 
varies the content of that situation to arouse related atti¬ 
tudes and, by changing stereotypes, to construct new atti¬ 
tudes; in these ways he hopes to bring about the desired in¬ 
tegration.^ And then, after the desired integration has 
emerged, he will continue to vary his situation. For in this 
fashion he will also reinforce that integration by integrating 
with it other additional related attitudes. These additional 
related attitudes may have existed within the mental fields 
beforehand; you start your advertising campaign, for ex¬ 
ample, by asserting that your product is unique and then 
you seek to preserve your new clientele by stressing its util¬ 
ity. Or these additional related attitudes may be con¬ 
structed by the propagandist through positive suggestion by 
changing, first of all, the underlying stereotypes; thus as the 
third part of your campaign you may begin to make your 
merchandise seem the most fashionable, for through this 
new attitude you hope to strengthen the desired integration. 
You try to include ‘‘fashionableness’’ in people’s concep¬ 
tion of the product and to add the fashionable attitude to 
the psychological forces which assist you. 

4 . Limitation of the Stimulus-Situation 

The propagandist wishes to create a favorable impression 
for his cause. He wants to have individuals remain as doc¬ 
ile as possible. He certainly tries to prevent them from 
becoming antagonistic. To accomplish this, he must try not 

^ For a treatment of slogans, see pp. 357-358. 

^ This function of variation has been outlined above, pp. 112—113. 
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to arouse within them any conflicting attitudes through his 
own stimulus-situation. Often, however, the nature of that 
situation is such that its presentation in an original form 
would do the very thing which the propagandist is trying to 
avoid. As a result, he may be compelled to arrange his 
material in such a way that probably only favorable related 
attitudes will be aroused; the conflicting attitudes, there¬ 
fore, either remain latent or are not constructed. It is then 
that he will resort to distortion, suppression, and fa bric a- 
tion. 

Through ‘^distortion’’ the propagandist is able to present 
his situation in such a way that, by re-arranging the objec¬ 
tively “true” situation, only those favorable attitudes are 
aroused which he seeks to have aroused. Through “sup¬ 
pression” he achieves the same effect by withholding certain 
elements in the “true” situation; and through “fabrication” 
he makes those additions to the situation which will assist 
him. By means of distortion, suppression, and fabrication 
the propagandist manipulates his stimulus-situation in an 
effort to control the impression created by that situation. 
He wants people’s stereotype of the situation to conform to 
his own specifications; for, if it does, it is less likely that 
attitudes hostile or at least distracting to the desired inte¬ 
gration will be aroused. 

Limiting the stimulus-situation in order to regulate peo¬ 
ple’s stereotypes and attitudes is really the essence of cen¬ 
sorship. Conservatives in America want to make the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution a static institution; they fear and there¬ 
fore they wish to censor utterances which violently or vigor¬ 
ously attempt to give Americans a different picture of the 
government. In time of war, news of a military defeat is 
often suppressed, so that the national idea of a series of vic¬ 
tories will not be disrupted. Too many people try to with¬ 
hold from their own and from other people’s children the 
so-called “facts of life,” for the presentation of these facts, 
they like to believe, would change children’s conception of 
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a fairy universe, would doubtless injure their personalities, 
and do violence to their behavior and to morality in gen¬ 
eral. Censorship, therefore, is propaganda’s good servant 
Friday: when propagan da^alone cannot accomplish a given 
task, censorshi p is c alled upon to complete the job. 

It is the distortion, suppression, or fabrication in propa¬ 
ganda, moreover, that has aroused the ire of so many writ¬ 
ers and thinkers on the subject. They resent any tamper¬ 
ing with what they choose to call “truth,” although very 
often—and simultaneously too—they are quite willing to 
censor or suppress what they consider to be departures 
from “truth.” Propagandists frequently have to tamper 
with this mysterious “truth” and for this reason their ideal¬ 
istic critics are thoroughly disturbed. Then, too, the most 
notorious example of “evil” propaganda in the modern 
world, the war, evidently thrived on the use of this princi¬ 
ple of limitation. What these good folks fail to appreciate 
is that there can never be a sure-fire method of presenting 
^__ab,solute “tr^th.^’ Any kind of communication, except 
that involving what is acknowledged to be science (and even 
here there are notable exceptions), cannot hope to avoid 
some one or all these three devices. The difference between 
the devout public speaker, who honestly and truly believes 
that his message is unselfish and calculated to benefit his 
listeners, and the propagandist, who deliberately circulates 
lies to have other people do what on an objective standard 
is inimical to their welfare, is only one of degree. This 
difference of degree, to be sure, deserves no loud groan, be¬ 
cause it may represent the distance that separates a good 
social action from a bad one, but the fact remains that 
it is only a quantitative and not a qualitative distinction. 

5. Primacy 

The propagandist has at his disposal one other method 
of reducing the sphere of unpredictability. He may seek 
to secure the desired integration before his rivals have an 
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I opportunity to make their stimulus-situation outstanding 
I and to achieve their desired integrations. To do this, he 
must be the first to indoctrinate people with the stereotype 
which promotes his particular end. This principle of propa¬ 
ganda is exploiting the factor of ^^primacy.^^ There is 
abundant psychological evidence to show that the initial 
stereotype and integration within the mental field has a 
certain amount of inertia and that it, therefore, does not 
lend itself so easily to the kind of re-integration sought 
by competing propagandists.® Further data can be secured 
by observing empirically how modern, successful propagan¬ 
dists operate. It is with a great deal of reluctance that the 
Catholic Church, for example, surrenders the teaching of its 
youth to secular or public schools. Hitler has organized 
German children into the Hitler Jugend and Mussolini has 
followed a similar procedure in Italy through the Balilla and 
Avanguardistiy because both these dictators evidently realize 
that the way to secure the “spontaneous enthusiasm’’ of a 
country for Fascism is to train the youth before they have 
had the psychological opportunity to think for themselves. 
In less military countries it is unintentional propaganda 
that is powerful, because it is usually sprayed upon children 
almost from their very birth. 

6. Principle oj the Sphere of Unpredictability, 

Before the desired integration is achieved between 
the related attitudes and, except in the case of con¬ 
cealed propaganda, the comprehension of the propa¬ 
gandist's aim and before it leads to action, there is 
a sphere of unpredictability due to the temporal 
character of the propaganda, the presence of com¬ 
peting propagandists, and the complexity of the 
personalities in the group with which the propagan¬ 
dist must deal, 

*See, for example, F. H. Lund, “The Psychology of Belief,” /. Abn. & 
Sac. Psychol, 1925, v. 20, pp. 63-81 & 174-196. 
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6a. Principle of the Auxiliary Submissive Attitude. 

The propagandist reduces the sphere of unpredict¬ 
ability by restricting the mental field through the 
arousal of a submissive attitude toward a stimulus- 
situation which has prestige and the effnt of which 
is a tendency toward increased suggestibUity. 

6al. Principle of Positive Social Value. 

The propagandist includes within his stimulus-situa¬ 
tion objects and persons with positive social value. 

6a2. Principle of the Impression of Universality. 

The propagandist produces an impression of uni¬ 
versality. 

6a3. Principle of Selection of Propaganda. 

When the prestige of the propagandist or of the 
stimulus-situation is not diminished by the revela¬ 
tion of his aim, revealed propaganda is employed; 
when the prestige is diminished by that revelation, 
concealed propaganda is employed; when it is di¬ 
minished by an immediate but not by a subsequent 
revelation, delayed revealed propaganda is employed. 

6b. Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action. 

In revealed and delayed revealed propaganda, the 
propagandist reduces the sphere of unpredictability 
by indicating the paths of action to which the de¬ 
sired integration may lead. 

6c. Principle of Reinforcing. 

The propagandist reduces the sphere of unpredict- 
ability by preventing the desired integration from 
remaining latent or from disintegrating. 

6cl. Reinforcing Principle of Repetition. 

The propagandist repeats the same or similar stimu¬ 
lus-situations. 

6c2. Principle of Additional Related Pre-Existing Atti¬ 
tudes. 

The propagandist arouses other pre-existing related 
attitudes. 
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6c3. Principle of Additional Related New Attitudes, 

The propagandist forms new attitudes through posi¬ 
tive suggestion by changing people^s stereotypes, 

6d. Principle of Limitation, 

The propagandist reduces the sphere of unpredict¬ 
ability by limiting the stimulus-situation through dis¬ 
tortion, suppression, and fabrication, 

6e, Principle of Primacy, 

The propagandist reduces the sphere of unpredict¬ 
ability by producing the initial, relatively stable in¬ 
tegration. 



CHAPTER XI 


COUNTER.PROPAGANDA AND 
PERSUASION 

Implicit in all six of the principles of propaganda evolved 
in the preceding chapters have been two assumptions which 
now in turn must form the basis of two additional princi¬ 
ples. Propaganda, in the first place, has been described as 
though only one propagandist were seeking to influence 
people. That this situation does not correspond to life¬ 
like conditions has already been suggested in the discussion 
of the sphere of unpredictability. It is a rare society in 
which only one type of propaganda is playing uf>on people; 
the more usual situation is one in which there are competing 
propagandists with competing systems of propaganda. Each 
propagandist,Jn other worda^ rioL only must influence people 
but he also must try to prevent them from being influenced 
by others. When he no longer can make these people sub-j 
missive, when indicating the paths of action does not suffice, 
when preventing the desired integration from becoming dis¬ 
integrated does not succeed, when limiting the stimulus-| 
situation does not achieve his end, or when he cannot ef-j/ 
feet the initial integration, then the propagandist is com-jj 
polled to carry on counter-propaganda. * 

The other implicit assumption has been that the propa¬ 
gandist always deals with groups of people. There arise 
situations, however, in which he must influence not a group 
but a single person or merely several people. Under these 
circumstances he resorts to persuasion, a process which must 
be distinguished from propaganda. 
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Counter-Propaganda 

The propagandist does not find a group of people who 
are ready or eager to accept his message. Within these 
people may be dominant attitudes which conflict with the 
desired integration. If the tensions of these attitudes are 
strong, the propagandist cannot afford to ignore them. He 
must try to counteract them through counter-propaganda. 

Intentional propagandists seldom can be accused of ti¬ 
midity. They therefore often attack conflicting attitudes di¬ 
rectly. They try to destroy or change them through the 
process of negative suggestion. This can often be accom¬ 
plished by presenting people with a variety of stimulus-situ¬ 
ations, from the perception of which a different stereotype 
results. You prefer, for example, one brand of cigarettes 
to another. Then suddenly, beside the trashy story you are 
reading to kill time painlessly, you discover an advertise¬ 
ment which both subtly and crudely casts aspersions on the 
alleged unique process through which your favorite ciga¬ 
rettes are made. The manufacturer is trying to modify your 
conception of and therefore to change the direction of your 
attitude toward these cigarettes; instead of being drawn to 
them, he wants you to turn away from them for your 
throat’s or your nerves’ sake and, of course, to help pay for 
this particular advertisement by transferring your patron¬ 
age to him. 

Counter-propaganda of this sort is dangerous. Through 
inertia p>eople like to cling to their stereotypes and to their 
attitudes and, consequently, casting an aspersion on their 
stereotypes or their attitudes is also a reflection upon them. 
As a result, the propagandist seeks to avoid the use of this 
type of propaganda whenever he can overcome the resist¬ 
ance of the conflicting attitudes in some other way. 

A complementary method of counter-propaganda is for 
the propagandist to resort to positive suggestion. Here he 
hopes to disregard the conflicting attitudes and to build up 
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new stereotypes and new related attitudes which will be suf¬ 
ficiently dominant and possess enough tension to overcome 
the conflicting attitudes. Apparently cigarette manufacturers 
are more partial toward this type. They politely ignore the 
claims of their competitors and endeavor to convince you 
by the particular virtues which they continually ascribe to 
their own product. This too is a risky procedure; for you 
may grant their claims and still smoke the same cigarettes 
that you have in the past. 

Evidently, then, counter-propaganda, is filled with psycho¬ 
logical perUs. And yet it is through counter^ropaganda 
that society manages to change, when the change is a peace¬ 
ful one. In terms of counter-propaganda, however, must lie 
the solution to the problem which disturbed a brilliant soci¬ 
ologist like Comte: how can man be both a reflection of 
society and simultaneously the agent which changes society? 
Man is a reflection of society because his stereot5T)es and 
attitudes are a product of that society. Some men, how¬ 
ever, for reasons both peculiar to themselves and to their 
times, are able to achieve a certain amount of distance. As 
a result of an interplay within their mental fields, their at¬ 
titudes may possibly form the basis of an integration, the 
consequences of which in action are ‘‘new’^ or “cMerent^’ 
from the society that produced the original attitudes. It is 
they, the men with the distance and with a new outlook, 
who then may attempt to change other people. They meet 
opposition, the kind of psychological opposition furnished 
by the stereot)qDes and attitudes of the unconverted masses. 
If they are courageous or fanatical or a combination of the 
two, they begin to break down this opposition through coun¬ 
ter-propaganda. The process of destroying the old attitudes 
through negative suggestion or of building up new and 
stronger ones through positive suggestion will be slow. It 
may be hastened by the interrelationships of the people 
themselves, which in turn produce changing conditions and 
eventually changed attitudes, or it may depend rather com- 
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pletely upon the energy and psychological insight which 
the counter-propagandists themselves possess. It seems to 
be true, then, that the vast majority of people do little more 
than reflect their milieux; but there are also others who 
manage to raise themselves to a plateau, the altitude of 
which is relatively higher than the valley where the majority 
are content to dwell. It is these latter people, the saints and 
radicals of their ages, who act upon their environments and 
enact superficial or even fundamental modifications. 

An intentional propagandist, moreover, must be keen 
enough to know when to begin a campaign of counter-propa¬ 
ganda. His opponents may be building up conflicting atti¬ 
tudes within his followers while he continues to assume that 
his own foundation is secure. Unless he recognizes this op¬ 
position and begins a counter-attack, he may discover sud¬ 
denly and painfully that he has been living in a self-con¬ 
structed world of fantasy. The opponents of Fascism in 
the modem world, like the old monarchs of Europe, are 
too prone to concentrate upon the outstanding leaders in 
the movements of intolerance and to underestimate the new 
attitudes toward Fascism which people are acquiring; thus 
the surprise expressed by the German Social Democrats 
when Hitler was made Chancellor is faintly reminiscent of 
the tragic amazement that pervaded the families of Louis 
XVI and Nicholas II before they were executed. The 
German Socialists had committed the error of ignoring the 
Nazis too long, the royal houses had imagined that revolu¬ 
tions could be suppressed by jailing or murdering a handful 
of revolutionaries. 


Persuasion 

It has been emphasized again and again that propaganda 
affects “groups of individuals.” Since propaganda is a mass 
phenomenon, the propagandist is interested, not in particu¬ 
lar people, but in many people; he is trying to influence all 
of them or as many of them as possible. In contrast to 
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pr opaganda, persua sioiL_cQncentrates upon one person or 
upon3.,.smalI^mi^^^ Here the contact is a primary one, 
ususally involving a face-to-face situation. Whereas the 
tactic employed in propaganda is adapted to no one indi¬ 
vidual, the tactic used in persuasion is definitely directed 
toward the individual whom the propagandist is trying to 
influence. The propagandist cannot engage in the give- 
and-take that is possible in an intimate discussion; the 
persuasionist may vary his approach to meet the exigencies 
of the occasion. At the same time, the persuasionist may 
use all of the psychological devices open to the propagandist, 
especially suggestion. The effect of these devices, however, 
can be more accurately calculated. 

To be sure, upon closer examination it is evident that 
propaganda and persuasion, like any two closely allied social 
phenomena, merge when their psychological effect upon 
people is considered. And yet it is still possible to show 
that, in general, written propaganda is confined to a me¬ 
dium of communication read by many people, like a news¬ 
paper or a circular letter, and that written persuasion oc¬ 
curs in a medium intended for one person, like a letter 
from one person to another whom the former knows; and 
that the electioneering speech of a politician is an instance 
of propaganda and an orderly, parliamentary debate one of 
persuasion. There are, however, border-line cases. When 
a representative of a radical trade union, for example, at¬ 
tempts to induce a group of workers to organize a local 
unit, he is addressing his appeal to many people at once; he 
is a propagandist. His knowledge of these people individu¬ 
ally and as a group, furthermore, may be so accurate that he 
will know just what so say to gain the desired effect; for 
this reason, he might also be labelled a persuasionist. There 
is a tendency, moreover, for persuasion to involve a greater 
degree of social interaction than propaganda and, conse¬ 
quently, the persuasionist more concrete ( 

data and varies his metiiads niore-ra 
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The fact that the persuasionist adapts his tactics more 
skillfully to the individual than the propagandist does to a 
group of individuals does not preclude the possibility of 
employing persuasion as a supplementary method of propa¬ 
ganda. The propagandist, for example, will very often per¬ 
suade prominent people with prestige to join his cause. 
Later on he will include these people as part of his stimulus- 
situations, for he knows that they will arouse an auxiliary 
submissive attitude toward themselves in other individuals. 
This technique is usually resorted to in the course of an ex¬ 
tensive propaganda campaign. The candidate for public 
office is eager to secure the endorsement of his party offi¬ 
cials and, if possible, of popular men outside the party. 
The American public has also been showered with an over¬ 
supply of nauseous testimonials. The propagandist's role 
as a persuasionist in many of these instances may be quite 
primitive: a bribe in the form of a political job or of direct 
payment may be sufficient to bring about a desired integra¬ 
tion, which, though it be severed from what the personality 
actually feels or thinks, requires that person to lend his real 
or fictitious support. Thereafter the candidate boasts of 
his popularity and the advertiser prints the signed statement 
and photograph of his convert with the hope that the public 
will be foolishly gullible. 

Persuasion can also assume a still more important func¬ 
tion as a supplementary method of propaganda. At a crucial 
moment, the propagandist may establish a face-to-face con¬ 
tact with individuals whom he has already influenced to a 
certain extent through the general appeals of propaganda. 
By means of this more intimate contact he may bring about 
the desired integration or he may induce them to act as he 
desires. Propagandists for many social causes have dis¬ 
covered, for example, that propaganda with a wide appeal 
may be able to convert large groups of citizens to a cause. 
Under a parliamentary form of government, however, this 
conversion will not necessarily influence the peopIe^s repre- 
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sentatives in the legislative branch of the government. The 
propagandist, therefore, narrows the range of his attack: 
he goes to the capital city and becomes a lobbyist. There, 
as one of the innumerable ‘'pressure groups'' which prowl 
around the deliberative bodies, he is able to coiner the legis¬ 
lators and thus persuade those whom it is most essential to 
convince. 

7. Principle oj Counter-Propaganda. 

The propagandist uses counter-propaganda when 
conflicting attitudes tend to prevent the desired in¬ 
tegration jrom emerging. 

7a, Principle of Negative Suggestion in Counter-Propa¬ 
ganda. 

In counter-propaganda, the propagandist uses nega¬ 
tive suggestion to render conflicting attitudes in- 
e flee live, 

7b. Principle oj Positive Suggestion in Counter-Propa¬ 
ganda. 

In counter-propaganda, the propagandist uses posi¬ 
tive suggestion to form new related attitudes that will 
counteract conflicting attitudes. 

8. Principle of Persuasion. 

The propagandist uses persuasion as a supplement¬ 
ary method. 

8a. Prestige Principle of Persuasion. 

The propagandist employs persuasion on people with 
prestige toward whom later a submissive attitude is 
directed by other people. 

8b. Temporal Principle of Persuasion. 

Persuasion supplements propaganda at a crucial mo¬ 
ment to bring about the desired integration and ac¬ 
tion among certain people. 

Summary 

The eight principles of propaganda and their eight-and- 
twenty correlaries have now been stated. These principles 
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are intended to cover all varieties of propaganda and they 
include a classification of the psychological processes in¬ 
volved therein. Since all of them, with the exception of the 
first which refers to the intention of the propagandist, are 
based upon the concepts of attitude and suggestion, they 
represent a psychological explanation of propaganda. In 
Parts IV and V their apparent validity will be demon¬ 
strated by applying them to certain characteristic examples 
of propaganda and to the media of propaganda. 

It must not be forgotten that the order of these princi¬ 
ples is arbitrary and does not necessarily represent the de¬ 
gree of their effectiveness. In a given propaganda cam¬ 
paign, the propagandist may use many, if not all of them 
simultaneously. For these principles are interrelated and 
interdependent. The psychological processes involved in 
propaganda have been broken down into principles, in 
order to lay bare the psychology of the phenomenon and to 
have it stand out in such bold relief that it can be grasped 
relatively easily. And so when the propagandist, for ex¬ 
ample, repeats his stimulus-situation in identical form, he 
may be attempting any one or all three of the following: 

1. To have as many people as possible perceive that situation 

(2b, Perceptual Principle of Repetition), 

2. To reinforce the desired integration by re-arousing it (6c 1. 

Reinforcing Principle of Repetition). 

3. To carry on counter-propaganda (7, Principle of Counter- 

Propaganda). 

A single repetition, therefore, may induce some people to 
perceive the situation, others to have their desired integra¬ 
tion reinforced, and still others to have conflicting attitudes 
rendered ineffective either through a change in the direction 
of these attitudes or through the construction of still 
stronger related attitudes. Or when the propagandist 
varies the content of his stimulus-situations, he may be try¬ 
ing: 
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1. To arouse different related attitudes in different people and to 

construct new related attitudes, in order to bring about the 

desired integration {4d, Principle of Variation), 

2. To reveal his aim at a crucial moment (3bl. Temporal Princi¬ 

ple of Delayed Revealed Propaganda), 

3. To reinforce the desired integration by arousing additional 

related attitudes {6c2, Principle of Additional Related Pre- 

Existing Attitudes). 

4. To reinforce the desired integration by constructing new atti¬ 

tudes {6c3. Principle of Additional Related New Attitudes). 

5. To carry on counter-propaganda (7. Principle of Counter- 

Propaganda). 

One stimulus-situation, in short, may possess a variety of 
psychological functions; the propagandist loads his gun 
with buck-shot and feels confident that he will strike many 
people differently.^ 

^ The traditional psychological problems of learning, memory, and at¬ 
tention have been treated implicitly in this analysis of propaganda. For 
propaganda, according to the definition employed by the svritcr, involves 
the change in organization within the mental field, viz., suggestion. From 
this point of view, suggestion is a form of learning new motives and .sug¬ 
gestion is dependent upon perception, a topic that has been described at 
some length. The propagandist, moreover, is not interested in learning; 
he seeks the desired integration and any learning or knowledge that is in¬ 
volved will secure its source of motivation from the aroused attitudes. 
The propagandist changes individuals* stereotypes, in order to affect their 
attitudes; the learning or the acquiring of stereotypes is another problem 
in perception. As far as memory is concerned, recognition and recall have 
been included in the exposition of the methods used by the proiiagandist 
to reinforce the desired integration. Finally, the concept of attention has 
not been employed because it is too ambiguous to be analyzed in terms 
of a dynamic mental field. Instead the traditional factors which are sup¬ 
posed to “capture” attention, like novelty, suddeness, intensity, etc., are 
considered as means of making the propagandist’s stimulus-situation out¬ 
standing to individuals, of arousing different related attitudes in different 
people, and of preventing the desired integration from remaining latent or 
from disintegrating. Attention as a problem, then, has been deliberately 
omitted. 
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CHAPTER XII 

COMMERCIAL PROPAGANDA 


Since propaganda is a phenomenon necessarily accom¬ 
panying conflict, it is to be expected that the commercial 
world, which thrives on uncontrolled or controlled compe¬ 
tition, has produced its ample share of propagandists. No 
one can challenge this statement. It is merely repeated in 
order to place commercial propaganda in its proper per¬ 
spective. 

The history of advertising and salesmanship on a large 
scale seems to parallel the growth of modern economic war¬ 
fare and the development of extensive means of communi¬ 
cation. Publicity agents and public relations counsels are 
of more recent vintage,^ even though they had their begin¬ 
nings before the war. It was only during the period of the 
twenties, however, that these particular propagandists be¬ 
came subtler in their efforts: they grew so self-conscious 
that they frequently talked about the “ethics” of their 
“profession.” 

The ultimate, but not always apparent, aim of commercial ^ 
propagandists is intentional ly t o increase the profits of their / 
clients {1. Principle of the Intention of the Propagandist) J 
As is the case in magazine or radio advertising, for example, 
there may be many fine words about promoting “better re¬ 
lations” between the company and its public or about ascer¬ 
taining the desires of that public, but these better relations 
and this insight into the public are only means to the final 
end, viz., making more money for the company. When 


^ See, for example, Marlen E. Pew, “Propaganda,” Teachers College Rec¬ 
ord, 1929, V. 31, pp. 38-39. 
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public relations counsels write books or articles about them¬ 
selves and their work, they often attempt to minimize this 
function: 

''It is obvious that the desire of a utility for quick profits 
might dictate one policy; the wish for permanent good will an¬ 
other; the need of more capital a third; and the necessity to avoid 
ruinous competition a fourth, and so on. In practice, it generally 
happens that there are several objectives and that a technique is 
adopted which reconciles a procedure toward all of them, with 
emphasis placed according to relative importance.” “ 

Thus one particular counsel has tried to confuse the layman 
by mentioning a number of "policies.” Actually the hope 
of securing larger profits is ultimate; '^permanent good 
will,” "more capital,” and avoiding "ruinous competition” 
are devices to achieve profits, whether these profits be 
"quick” or slow. 


Persuasion 

The initial step in advertising may be taken by the adver¬ 
tising agency: it attempts to induce the business man to 
advertise in a specific medium. The agency may send out 
an elaborate booklet, for example, in which the concrete 
advantages to be obtained from a particular billboard are 
stated. Such a booklet and its accompanying letter natural¬ 
ly talk in terms of the manufacturer's product. Then, too, 
before the transaction is completed, a conference takes 
place between a representative of the agency and the manu¬ 
facturer, in the course of which the two parties concerned 
engage in a face-to-face discussion of the project and its 
cost. In other words, the former employs personal per¬ 
suasion in an effort to use still more specific arguments to 
convince his protagonist. 

Persuasion serves as a supplementary method of propa¬ 
ganda when similar face-to-face contacts are possible (Sb. 

Edward L. Bemays, “The Public Utility That Is ‘Misunderstood,’ ” 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, Nov. 27, 1930. 
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Temporal Principle of Persuasion). This is especially tnu 
in salesmanship, where the salesman s task consists oi 
adapting the more or less distirrtive characteristics of his 
product to the peculiarities oi the buyer or the consumer 
whom he is confronting. A salesman must have, there¬ 
fore, an empirical knowledge of ‘^psychologicaF^ principles; 
he must know, for example, which of the buyer’s or con¬ 
sumer's attitudes will assist him in making his sale, and he 
must be able to mix apparent conviviality and business. He 
must apply these empirical psychological principles during 
the rapid-fire progression of his sales-talk. 

Advertising 

Most enterprises willingly pay for advertising in periodi¬ 
cals, on billboards, or over the radio; the initial persuasive 
step mentioned above, therefore, may not involve any great 
difficulties. By definition and legal requirement, most ad¬ 
vertising must be included under the heading of revealed or 
delayed revealed propaganda. For doubtful advertisements 
are required to be labelled ^^a-d-v-t.," in order that the aim 
of the advertiser can be appreciated by the reader. 

An advertising campaign is not usually conducted casual¬ 
ly; it results from calculations designed to make it as ef¬ 
fective as possible.^ The psychological problems of adver¬ 
tising are the threefold problems of all propaganda: 
people must become acquainted with the product or sendee 
that is being advertised; secondly, this acquaintanceship 
must bring about a desired integration predisposing them 
to purchase or utilize it; and thirdly, the integration must 
lead to an actual transaction. 

The advertiser, then, must first make people perceive his 
product—and toward this end most advertising is directed. 

® In this connection, two public relations counsels relate that ‘one of the 
largest States in the Union was anxious to present to the nation a complete 
mental picture of its advantages” and they describe in detail the thorough 
“Plan of Campaign” that was drawn up; H. A. Bruno & R. R. Blythe, 
The Modern Torchhearers, Chapter III, New York, 1928. 
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(2. Principle of Perception), Every modern means of 
communication is employed in an effort to make the adver¬ 
tisement stand out from the complicated, diversified ground 
which constitutes the average man^s social environment. 
Then, after the medium has been selected, the advertiser 
must make his announcement outstanding within that 
medium. An electric sign, for example, will be noticed when 
it is the only sign on a street; but in any city each sign 
must compete with a large number of other signs. So the 
number of electric light bulbs, the size of the neon-lights, 
and the position of the sign all play a part in this competi¬ 
tion. Conventional books on advertising present experi¬ 
mental material that should guide the advertiser in his se¬ 
lection of space in a printed periodical. Two writers, 
for example, in discussing the ^^lay-out of the magazine 
advertisement,’' call attention to eight factors which must 
be considered: position in the magazine, size, position on 
page, illustrations, text, composition, border line, and bal¬ 
ance.^ All of these, it must be noted, are perceptual factors, 
with the possible exception of ^^text.” Poffenberger is even 
more specific; he presents evidence to show that the upper 
left-hand corner, ^^certainly the upper half” of the page 
is the most valuable and that perhaps the right-hand page 
is more valuable than the left, although he himself is skepti¬ 
cal about these conclusions.^ Lucas and Benson also men¬ 
tion other technical matters like the use of color, the right 
kind of type, etc., that are important in the composition of 
an advertisement. 

The advertiser, in addition, tries to make his advertise¬ 
ment outstanding by arousing auxiliary attitudes {2a, Per¬ 
ceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). The authors of 
books on advertising list these attitudes under the headings 
of ^‘appeals” or “desires”; Poffenberger, for example, con- 

^ D. B. Lucas k C. E. Benson, Psychology for Advertisers, Chapter II, 
New York, 1Q30. 

Albert T. PoffenberRer, Psychology in Advertising, pp. 237-245, Chi¬ 
cago & New York, 1925. 
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siders that the following ''native desires’^ ran be tapped to 
arouse interest in an advertisement: drink, food, rest 
and ^nifQjd;^xscapa from danger, self-assertrvene and 
submissiveness, antagonistic desires toward conforming and 
being diffeHnt, p^^^^ desire, sociability and shyness, and 
the antagonistic desires toward exploring the new and hav¬ 
ing the familiar. The “acquired desires'’ he considers to 
be cleanliness, beauty, economy, and hospitality.'' IVIost of 
these “desires” are really attitudes and, although it is dan¬ 
gerous to formulate a concrete, eternal classification and 
although it is probably misleading to assert, as Profes.sor 
Poffenberger does, that some of these attitudes are “na¬ 
tive,” they are no doubt present in people who have grown 
up in the American cultural pattern. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that their arousal depends upon the particular or¬ 
ganization within the individual’s mental field; while it may 
be true, for example, that the voluptuous woman who her¬ 
alds a particular kind of beer serves to arouse a masculine 
sexual attitude and hence to make that particular beer out¬ 
standing for a moment,* still a perpetual misogynist or a 
man deeply in love with one woman may fail to respond in 
the expected fashion. In short, the sphere of unpredictabil¬ 
ity necessarily makes Poffenberger’s classification dependent 
upon the individuals who are being influenced (d. Prin¬ 
ciple of the Sphere of Unpredictability), 

An advertising campaign usually emphasizes the imjior- 
tant psychological factor of repetition. An out-door sign 
confronts people day after day, advertisers generally secure 
space in more than one edition of a periodical, the sponsors 
of a radio program are on the air night after night or week 
after week, the advertising medium is changed, all this is 
done partially in the hope that, if the advertisement is not 
outstanding the first time, it may become so upon subse- 

® Poffenberper, op. cit., pp. 53-83. The author also uses these desires 
in another connection which will be mentioned on p. 161. 

“^See pp. 122-123. 
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quent occasions {2b. Perceptual Principle of Repetition). 
In this way, too, the advertiser strives to strengthen the de¬ 
sired integration, lest it be changed by competing adver¬ 
tisers in the meantime {6cl. Reinforcing Principle of Repe¬ 
tition). Poffenberger has pointed out that each repetition 
must not be identical, in short, that a good advertisement 
strikes a balance between the “familiar’’ and the “strange.” ^ 
This factor of novelty is important for the following rea¬ 
sons: it may continue to make the advertisements out¬ 
standing, because unusual stimulus-situations seem to pos¬ 
sess the property of affecting the mental field (2. Principle 
of Perception)] it offers the advertiser an opportunity to 
arouse additional related pre-existing attitudes {6c2. Prin¬ 
ciple of Additional Related Pre-Existing Attitudes) and to 
build up new related attitudes (4d. Principle of Variation; 
6c3. Principle of Additional Related New Attitudes). 

Advertisers attempt to select a pleasant-sounding or 
“catchy” trade-name, for they know that such a device can 
be perceived very readily {2c. Perceptual Principle of Sim¬ 
plification). Through a series of advertisements extending 
over a period of years, furthermore, a name will tend to be 
very closely associated with the product which it represents. 
Some people, therefore, confuse a particular trade-name 
(“Frigidaire” or “Victrola”) with the whole class of which 
the advertised objects are only members (electric refrigera¬ 
tors or phonographs). Others assume that they can buy 
certain types of drugs, for example, only by mentioning 
their trade-names, whereas there are available at a lower 
cost identical products which still possess their less eu¬ 
phemistic chemical appellations. 

In a few rare cases the advertiser uses delayed revealed 
propaganda. An automobile manufacturer buys space to 
announce that on such and such a date a new make of car 
with certain distinctive advantages will appear; a store¬ 
keeper plasters his shop-window with posters to indicate 


® Poffenberger, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 
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that a different sort of merchandise is about to be sold at 
that sitej the title of a motion picture may be advertised 
before the public is informed that it represents a motion 
picture; or on the third page of a newspaper will appear 
a mysterious, sparkling ‘‘teaser” that refers the reader to 
the real advertisement on the sixteenth page. Here the 
advertiser tries to arouse the related attitudes before he 
names his product, in order to create an attitude of curi¬ 
osity, the tension of which wili be resolved only by the 
actual name of the product. Then, it has been asserted by 
a trade journal^ that advertisements helped to induce* 
American women to smoke cigarettes. In 1919, one manu¬ 
facturer presented pictures of oriental women who were 
smoking. A year later, there were “hosiery advertisements 
which showed a woman displaying the merchandise and 
also smoking”; then there appeared “the ‘Blow Some My 
Way’ advertising done by Chesterfield when the young 
woman was shown smoking in a decidedly second-hand 
way.” The same journal claims that the manufacturers of 
pipes contemplated the distribution of stories concerning 
famous pipe-smoking women to the press and the release 
of advertisements revealing men puffing at pipes beside 
very attentive and attractive women. Such advertising 
campaigns represent concealed attempts to build up atti¬ 
tudes which may be used in future propaganda {4d. Prin¬ 
ciple of Variation). 

When once the advertiser has managed to separate his 
stimulus-situation from the complex environmental ground, 
then the second and equally difficult task of arousing the 
related attitudes that will lead to the desired integration 
begins {4. Principle of Related Attitudes). Poffenberger 
and others again call attention to “desires” and “appeals^ 
which are supposed to be at the basis of this process. No 
valid generalization as to what attitudes are most effective 
can be made; obviously the effectiveness of any attitude de- 

Printers' Ink, 1932, v. 159. p. 20. 
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pends upon the nature of the product being advertised 
and also upon the people who are expected to purchase it. 
It may be noted, however, that here too the same per¬ 
ceptual factors are involved that have been described in 
connection with the aim of the propagandist, inasmuch as 
the arousal of related attitudes depends upon the perception 
of the stimulus-situation. The advertiser particularly re¬ 
lies upon repetition and variation, for he knows that people 
change and, consequently, almost identical stimulus-situa¬ 
tions will arouse within them different attitudes upon sub¬ 
sequent occasions {4d, Principle of Variation). Simplifi¬ 
cation is another device especially exploited; many prod¬ 
ucts, consequently, have their own slogans which serve as 
a brief resume of their alleged merits. These slogans are 
repeated again and again until they represent that product 
to many individuals {6cl. Reinforcing Principle of Repeti¬ 
tion)?^ 

In American advertising, moreover, the factor of pres¬ 
tige is emphasized. This is evidenced in the endorsements, 
obtained from people with positive social value by the pay¬ 
ment of fees, which few advertisers nowadays fail to dis¬ 
play {8a. Prestige Principle of Persuasion). Then, too, 
an attempt is made to create an impression of universality; 
people are reminded, for example, that a product is being 
sold by the thousands and it is argued, therefore, that they 
should also join the throng (6a2. Principle of the Impression 
of Universality). 

Even though the attempt is made to arouse pre-existing, 
central attitudes, in many cases the attitude toward the 
advertised product may not be central; the advertiser, con¬ 
sequently, seeks a segmental integration {5a. Principle of 
Type of Integration). For this reason it is not improbable 
that many of the auxiliary attitudes may actually function 
as related attitudes {4c. Principle of Related Auxiliary At- 

Printers^ Ink reports that it registered 7,000 different slogans between 
1917 and 1032; Printers^ Ink., 1032, v. 1S9, p. 98. 
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titudes). Perhaps some people behave as the theory of 
emotional conditioning wants them to behave; they pur¬ 
chase a particular brand of cigarettes because the manu¬ 
facturer has stimulated them with dignified or with mild 
advertisements/^ If auxiliary attitudes can also be em¬ 
ployed as related attitudes, then the advertiser is certain 
that he has made at least some attitudes within individuals 
temporarily dominant. 

The advertiser, however, is a shrewd person; he wants 
to be still more certain that some attitudes wall become 
dominant. Taking his cue perhaps from the public rela¬ 
tions counsel, he attempts to ''study what the public wants/' 
Such a technique quite rightly points out the '‘futility of 
the laboratory method": 

"Obviously the attempt to measure the effect of any one ele¬ 
ment rests on the ability to hold all other factors constant . . . 
whatever slight advantage size, isolation, color, or any other 
element may have at the outset tends to become less after the first 
few seconds when attention may be absorbed by any of the many 
other factors which go to make up an advertisement.” 

The crucial question for the advertising agent is, as Link 
says: "What Will the Consumer Buy?" The significance 
of this question becomes clear only in terms of the desired 
integration; for, while it may be true that the prospective 
customer looks at an advertisement because of the auxiliary 
attitudes that are aroused within him, it does not follow, 
as a result, that he will actually purchase the commodity. 
The advertiser, consequently, tries to discover or at least 
to guess shrewdly what the consumer will buy. Towvard 
this end he may make a "consumer attitude survey" ’ or 
he may have salesgirls jot down on '‘Call" or '‘Want" slips 

See pp. 119 ff. 

^2 Henry C. Link, New Psychology of Sellhig and Advertising, i.p. 101 
and 103, New York, 1932; quoted by permission of The Marrniiian Com¬ 
pany. 

^•’The attitudes of a given population are ascertained by interviewing or 
submitting questions to a random or selected sanifile. 
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the specific requests made by customers; thus by question¬ 
ing or listening to people he learns just what they desire in 
particular commodities. On the basis of this knowledge 
he regulates his production or arranges his advertisement 
in such a way that these related attitudes will be aroused 
and will tend to lead to action {5b. Principle of Action)] or 
he may change both production and the type of advertise¬ 
ment. The more general “appeals” and “desires” of the 
professors of advertising, moreover, have a great deal of 
importance as potential stimulus-situations to arouse atti¬ 
tudes among Americans; Professor Poffenberger’s “escape 
from danger,” for example, has been exploited through 
negative suggestions ” in regard to unpleasant breath, badly 
stained teeth, and the widow without an insurance policy. 
Not all people, however, have such an attitude toward dis¬ 
colored teeth; a savage might consider teeth in this condi¬ 
tion a natural consequence of growth or a sign of beauty. 

When advertising is viewed as a broad social phenome¬ 
non, it becomes evident that advertisers have succeeded in 
changing people’s stereotypes of commercial products and 
in constructing new attitudes. It may be true, as Poffen- 
berger maintains, that people have an “acquired desire” 
for cleanliness, i.e., a general attitude toward their bodies, 
clothes, and homes; but many women nowadays have a 
more specific attitude, for example, toward a washing ma¬ 
chine. This new attitude, representing the integration of 
the more general attitude and the aim of washing machine 
companies, may be ascribed largely to advertising. When 
once the new attitude has been established, it may be em¬ 
ployed by the advertiser of a particular brand of washing 
machine to bring about his desired integration. Other at¬ 
titudes, to be sure, like those involving economy, efficiency, 
etc., must be aroused, but this new attitude is the one that 

tn an historical survey, Lucas and Benson find an increase in “nega- 
live advertising:”: “The Historical Trend of Negative Appeals in Advertis¬ 
ing ” /. Appl. Psychol, 1929, v. 13, pp. 346-3S6. 
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msJccs the desired inte^r3,tion possible. i)'jie to tueir posi¬ 
tion in American society women seem to be more willing 
victims of advertising than men. They vie with one an¬ 
other to follow the advertised fashions, too many of them 
are eager to try vainly to improve their appearai)C(\s by 
applying new and often injurious cosmetics, and as hous(‘- 
wives they are often duped by fancy iabel:^ and attractive 
salesmen. American men, however, cannot bo called para¬ 
gons of sanity: they accede to the whims of advertisers by 
changing from derbies to felt hats and then back to der¬ 
bies, by prematurely exchanging their old car for a new 
model, or by selecting their brand of liquor with their eyes 
instead of with their palates. 

Counter-propaganda may also be necessary in order to 
combat conflicting attitudes which hinder the desired in¬ 
tegration. It seems that, in general, advertisers seek to 
use positive suggestion in this connection (7h, Principle of 
Positive Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda), When an 
article is usually considered expensive, the advertiser 
stresses its cheapness; when a type of drink has the repu¬ 
tation for contributing to insomnia, the manufacturer claims 
that his product has been deprived of the constituent with 
this obnoxious characteristic and that people sleep better 
when they drink his particular brand; when cigarettes are 
said to have bad effects upon the “nerves,’’ the cigarette 
company prints testimonials from people who are engaged 
in occupations which require “steady nerves.” In this way 
the attempt is made to replace the conflicting altitudes with 
related attitudes that will contribute to the desired inte¬ 
gration. 

The third task of advertising, which is its psychological 
objective, can now be appreciated: related attitudes must 
interact with the perceptual data representing the adver¬ 
tiser’s aim and an integration must result Irom this inter¬ 
play which, the advertiser hopes, will predispose the indi¬ 
vidual to purchase his commodity {5. Principle of the De- 
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sired Integration). Link, more than any other author, is 
aware of the importance of this integration when he main¬ 
tains that only one crucial question should determine the 
effectiveness of a given piece of advertising copy, viz., 
'Which of these announcements (not advertisements) 
makes you feel most like buying the article?^’ Link is 
not interested in whether or not the advertisement has stood 
out from its ground. He is not interested in the particular 
attitudes, whether they be pleasant or unpleasant, which 
the announcement arouses. He wants to know whether 
the subject feels a tendency actually to purchase the com¬ 
modity; in short, he tries to determine whether the de¬ 
sired integration is present. Link would not deny that the 
perceptual factors that have been mentioned are preliminary 
steps in the formation of this integration; but as a rather 
hard-boiled behaviorist he never forgets the disposition, the 
tendency to buy. And this is probably as far as any suc¬ 
cessful advertisement can go; if the disposition is felt, then 
the desired integration has probably been obtained. To 
get a somewhat reliable measure concerning which adver¬ 
tisement "makes you feel like buying the article,” Link 
suggests with no little enthusiasm that the advertising agent 
submit samples of proposed advertisements to a "consumer 
jury” and ask the laymen who compose this body that very 
question. Or to discover what kinds of advertising have 
been most effective, he proposes an analysis of past adver¬ 
tising campaigns and their subsequent sales; or to gauge 
the future effect of advertising, the producer with a good 
deal of money to spend may try one approach on one sam¬ 
ple of the population and another on a comparable group 
and from the amount of sales or inquiries he will be able 
to estimate their potential strengths. 

The desired integration, however, even as Link conceives 
it, by no means guarantees a sale. The prospective cus- 

Link, op. cit., p. 126; quoted by permission of The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 
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tomer may be convinced that a particular brand of auto¬ 
mobile, washing machine, cigarette, coffte, etc., is the most 
satisfactory to him—this cgu be accomplished by adver¬ 
tising. And yet there remains the sphere of unpredictability 
which practically no advertiser can overcome (6. Principle 
of the Sphere of Unpredictability). For not all purchases 
can be made immediately and in the meantime the indi¬ 
vidual is subjected to an almost infinite number of environ¬ 
mental influences: he may not have the money to make the 
purchase, a rival advertiser may create another desired in¬ 
tegration, or the desired integration may soon be broken 
down or considerably weakened through the formation of 
different attitudes toward other products of the same or of 
a completely dissimilar nature. The advertisei, conse¬ 
quently, conducts a sale, claims that the number of the 
product is limited, or places his advertisement in a .store 
where purchases are likely to be made; in short, he tries 
to have the desired integration lead to action as soon as 
possible {6b, Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action), 
Radio advertisers offer their listeners accessory products 
gratis upon the receipt of the label of the product whose 
sale is being promoted; they boldly announce that they will 
return ‘'double the price'' if the article does not justify its 
blurb; or they stage "contests" which are dedicated to their 
own glory and which also often require the contestants to 
enclose labels or "a facsimile" thereof. These are nasty 
snares to persuade the consumer actually to try a sample 
at his own expense. 

People, however, cannot always purchase at the moment 
selected by the advertiser; the desired integration, there¬ 
fore, may become latent. For this reason, as has been said, 
the commercial propagandist also attempts to prevent the 
segmental integration from disintegrating by repeating his 
aim, by varying the nature of the appeal, and by trying to 
construct additional related attitudes. As a result: 
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‘‘There are hundreds and thousands of potential purchasers. A 
young man, for instance, may have given little thought or atten¬ 
tion to various types of household furnishings and appliances, 
until he comes to the point of contemplating matrimony. Then 
Hoover kitchen cabinets or electric cleaners, May-Tag Washers, 
Simmons beds, Frigidaires, Armstrong Linoleum, and many other 
standard high-grade products, known to him only by name, find 
places on his purchasing list. Why? 

“Because by a process of which he is presumably unaware, he 
has come to be favorably disposed toward these articles and the 
companies which make them. Some one has subtly created in 
his mind a good will toward them—and now he buys accord¬ 
ingly.” 

In psychological language, Professor Graves’ contention 
means that the desired integration has been kept both la¬ 
tent and segmental through the power of modern adver¬ 
tising. As soon as the young man marries, that attitude 
becomes dominant as a result of being integrated with an¬ 
other dominant attitude, viz.y the attitude toward a home 
in which he and his bride may live. Only through the 
arousal of this second attitude can the advertising cam¬ 
paign bear fruit. But here too the sphere of unpredictabil¬ 
ity intrudes; for the wife may have her own latent attitudes 
which now have also become dominant, and it may be she 
and not the husband who purchases these household ap¬ 
pliances. 

In one final way does the advertiser try to reduce this 
sphere of unpredictability: he arranges his copy in such a 
manner that only the advantages of a product are stressed. 
His product is always made to appear the best that can be 
produced on the open market. This claim is not always 
true: it may be a complete misrepresentation of the truth 
or it may be only a partial presentation, i.c.y it may em¬ 
phasize the merits of the product and leave unmentioned 
the demerits (6d. Principle of Limitation), This principle 

W. Brooke Graves, Readings in Public Opinion, p. 576, New York, 
1Q28; quoted by permission of the author. 
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may be adhered to only partially: the advertiser may admit, 
for example, that his product is more expensive ihan others 
and yet he will add immediately that its quality is unex¬ 
celled. A New York department store once listed both the 
good and the bad points of its merchandise; this was done 
of course, not in the interest of fairness, but to inspire an 
attitude of confidence in the readers. 

As far as consumers of commercial products are con¬ 
cerned, moreover, it may be said that most of them are not 
acquainted with the ingredients of the producis they are 
purchasing. They have little technical knowledge at their 
disposal with which to analyze what they are consuming: 

‘‘Most of us are not aware that there is an added chemical in 
the ham which furnishes the piece dc resistance at so many of our 
meals. If we think about it at all—which is most unlikely—we 
probably regard the process of preserving hams by smoking as 
something like cooking or refrigerating in its effects.” ” 

And yet smoked hams may have dangerous effects upon 
the organism. People, furthermore, do not stop to think 
that: 

“Soda fountains serve drinks and sundaes made of syrups and 
fruits heavily dosed with preservatives, artificial color and flavor, 
and denaturants, to prevent spoilage and to imiirove color and 
texture . . . ” 

The advertiser capitalizes this ignorance and therefore 
generally plays only upon segmental attitudes. It is a 
waste of time to submit intellectual arguments to influence 
the whole personality of consumers; it is merely important 
to make them perceive the product and to make them per¬ 
ceive it repeatedly. This relatively simple and crude tech¬ 
nique employed in advertising has been applied by the 
behaviorists to other more complicated forms of propaganda 
where the nature of the attitudes leading to the desired in- 

Arthur Kallet & F. J. Schlink, ]00,000,000 Guinea Pi^s, p. 39, New 
York; quoted by permission of The Vanguard Press. 

Ibid., p. 285 ; quoted by permission of The Vanguard Press. 
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tegration is more important than the circumstances under 
which the stimulus-situation has been perceived. If con¬ 
sumers, on the other hand, were less ignorant or if more of 
them read the excellent bulletins of an organization like 
Consumers’ Research, advertisers would be compelled to 
change the content of their appeals, for then perception 
alone would be more likely to arouse conflicting attitudes. 

Since advertising is a form of revealed propaganda, it 
has one outstanding psychological limitation: the individ¬ 
ual confronted with the advertisement is aware of its in¬ 
terested character and he may be somewhat critical of the 
stimulus-situations toward which he has been directed (6a3. 
Principle of Selection of Propaganda). The degree of criti¬ 
cism which he exercises is of course a function of his own 
personality, i.e., of his intelligence, his social experience, 
and his own special interests. To avoid this loss of prestige 
in revealed propaganda, other forms of commercial propa¬ 
ganda have been developed. 

Propaganda among Children 

When the propagandist turns his attention to children, he 
is emphasizing one psychological principle in particular, 
viz., the initial organization of portions of the mental field 
is generally relatively stable {6c. Principle of Primacy). 
For it may be assumed that children possess fewer attitudes 
than adults and that generally, as a result, they are more 
gullible. The propagandist uses their pre-existing attitudes 
as the basis for the desired integration; thereafter his rivals 
will have to employ counter-propaganda to try to break 
down this integration, a process that will be exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult due to its psychological character. The propagandist 
among children, moreover, has an additional advantage: 
since the personality of the child is not very well integrated, 
there will be a tendency for the aroused attitude to remain 
dominant and hence the desired integration, if it does take 
place, may be central in character. A central integration 
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will predispose the child very markedly toward the activity 
desired by the propagandist. 

Children, it may be assumed, seldom appreciate the in¬ 
terested aim of the propagandist. They may be acquainted 
with the name of a product and they may realize that the 
manufacturer wants them to use that product; but they 
will fail to grasp the full significance of the commercial 
transaction involved. So, psychoiogically, proiiaganda 
among children, even though it be advertising in the adult 
sense of the term, will have a tendency to be crmcealed or 
delayed revealed. 

Some companies present premiums to children: the manu¬ 
facturer of a cereal offers a '‘Funny Jungleland Rook,” the 
manufacturer of biscuits a '‘Balloon Man” with '‘any of 
four different biscuit assortment packages,” the manufac¬ 
turer of peanuts a thirty-six page illustrated watei-color 
book titled "Presidents of the United States, Historical 
Incidents in Their Lives, Told in Pictures and Story,” etc.’” 
In this way it is hoped to arouse related attitudes through 
these premiums, which attitudes have a tendency to con¬ 
tinue to remain dominant {4a. Principle of Related Domi¬ 
nant Attitudes). As a result, the child will cry or he will 
be "good” until he secures the particular toy, i.e., until the 
desired integration leads to action, although he may have 
no interest in the company’s product as such. If he him¬ 
self uses the product, moreover, he may develop a favor¬ 
able attitude toward it; as an adult he may always feel a 
tendency to buy it. Since the sphere of unpredictability is 
large, the advertiser is generally wise enough to employ, in 
addition, appeals designed for adults (6c. Principle of Re¬ 
inforcing). Finally, a parent may continue to purchase the 
product in order to appease his child, provided that he him¬ 
self is motivated only by a segmental attitude; and in the 

Printers* Ink, 1933, v. 160, pp. 68-71. 

Gas stations, for example, in addition to premiums dcsl^^ncd for chil¬ 
dren, offer adults special services, like auto maps, football score-sheets, etc. 
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long run he may become another devoted customer. 

Offering premiums, however, is comparatively primitive 
when compared with the activities of the public utility com¬ 
panies whose propagandists were so very thorough. At the 
outset educators had to be induced to carry on this propa¬ 
ganda and their interest was aroused through effective forms 
of persuasion {8a. Prestige Principle of Persuasion): 

“There are seven devices that the utilities employ to keep edu¬ 
cation respectable. They interest students in their utilities. They 
give educators minor employment. They interest professors in 
conferences. They employ professors for ‘major’ activities. They 
invest in the universities. On occasion they work for the inter¬ 
ests of the educators. And, finally, they aid the colleges through 
financial assistance or endowments.” 

These media, in addition, were employed: 

“ . . . they are hiring college and university professors; intro¬ 
ducing and subsidizing utility courses in the colleges; criticizing 
and changing courses in the schools; subsidizing research work; 
reviewing, revising, editing, and removing textbooks; having rep¬ 
resentatives of the utility companies on the faculties; introducing 
their own literature in the schools, and controlling university ex¬ 
tension work.” ““ 

As a result, students throughout America accepted the 
points of view they were taught in school, for both teachers 
and textbooks, representing positive social values, ordinarily 
possess a great amount of prestige {6a 1. Principle of Posi¬ 
tive Social Value). Many of these teachers may not have 
been aware of the propaganda that was going on, and so 
in teaching from the tainted texts they were unintentional 
propagandists. 

It is to be noted, too, that these propagandists consciously 
concealed their efforts and their aims, for revealing their 

Jack Levin, Power Ethics, p. 83, New York, 1931; quoted by permis¬ 
sion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. For further details, see Carl D. Thompson, 
Confessions of the Power Trust, Chapter XXXVIII, New York, 1932. 

Thompson, op. cit,, pp. 330-331; quoted by permission of E. P, Dutton 
& Co. 
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identity would have damaged their prestige { 6a3. Principle 
of Selection of Propogemdo,) . Thus out* utility man cau¬ 
tioned his public relations counsel as follows: 

be acceptable to school authorities and to he really efiet- 
tive, reading matter for schools should he free o! direct propa¬ 
ganda • . . One company is making somewhat extensive use of 
pictures in schools. Another c ompany has f)osted on the walls of 
scores of schools in the State it serves, a bulletin giving facts 
about the Stale, but never any propaganda about the company. 
This company believes the result is that school children constantly 
seeing the name of the com])aiiy associated with facts about 
the State's greatness are beginning to associate the compari} 
itself with the progress of the State." 

Evidently this type of propaganda was most effective when 
it used conventional ‘‘education’’ as a mask. 

As is the case in most of the really extensive propaganda 
campaigns, there was one main principle which underlay 
the utilities^ efforts in their own behalf: stimulus-situations 
were distorted, suppressed, or fabricated in such a way 
that the consequent stereotype obtained from perceiving 
this propaganda gave rise only to favorable related atti¬ 
tudes {6d, Principle of Limitation), Either the side of pub¬ 
lic ownership was presented in an unfriendly light or else 
this point of view was completely ignored. A typical 
pamphlet, Electricity—How It Is Made and How Distrib¬ 
uted, has been summarized as follows: 

“First, . . . the power industry is owned by the public, by its 
customers, and by small investors . - . 

“Even the ‘widows and orphans,’ familiar a generation ago 
during the period of frenzied railroad finance, reappear as own¬ 
ers .. . 

“Second, . . , plants and equipment must be large, and . . . 
units must be steadily growing larger. This is aimed, aiiparently, 
at municipal plants, which, supplying limited territory, are obvi- 

Quoted by Ernest Gruening, The Public Pays, p. 118, New York, 19S1. 

‘"^The same ideas were expressed more simply to kindergarten children in 
a thirty-two page booklet entitled The Ohm Queen. 
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ously often smaller than privately owned plants which supply 
larger territory. 

“Third, the difficulties attending municipal ownership and its 
disadvantages are stressed . . . 

“The fourth idea is that utilities can earn no profits and that 
the public utilities business is by that token almost unique . . . ” 

The companies were careful about every detail; in cor¬ 
recting the lecture of a professor delivering a course on 
public utilities, for example, a company engineer wrote: 

“I do not think it advisable to use the word ^profit,’ as is so fre¬ 
quently done in the course, since in the utility business, in a 
sense, there are no profits.’’ 

Contact with the children was confined not only to the 
schoolroom, but it was also extended to include Boy and 
Girl Scouts, summer playgrounds, and even kindergartens; 
in this way the propaganda could be made more or less 
outstanding and its content varied. The desired integra¬ 
tion, moreover, became segmental in respect to the utilities 
themselves, for this was a long-time project: children, who 
only as adults could be influential and therefore beneficial 
to the companies, would not be expected to have a central 
attitude on the utility question. It was hoped, moreover, 
that this segmental attitude, besides remaining latent within 
the children until they grew up, would also facilitate within 
them a more central and general attitude toward the capital¬ 
ist system as a whole. In this kind of propaganda, the 
sphere of unpredictability was not large, for the utilities also 
carried on their work among adults (6c. Principle of Rein¬ 
forcing) . 

Consider one final example of propaganda among chil¬ 
dren in which the Columbia Pictures Corporation tried to 
influence juveniles in a similarly indirect way, but by means 

Grueninp, op. cit., pp. 110-111; quoted by permission of The Van¬ 
guard Press. See also Thompson, op. cit., p. 384. 

“^Quoted by Grucning, op. cit., p. S3. 

The information in this connection has been used with the permission 
of the Columbia Pictures Corporation. 
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of which it was able to exploit them as children. The com¬ 
pany furnished to about 4,000 schools a manual from which 
teachers instructed pupils in the art of drawing. Among 
other exercises, one of the company's characters which ap¬ 
peared in a cartoon or comic-feature was drawn. The chil¬ 
dren, consequently, became familiar with -‘Scrappy" and 
perhaps this familiarity resulting from the* perceptual de¬ 
vice brought about an increased patronage of the company's 
releases (2. Principle oj Perception), 

An interest in this unreal character, however, involved 
only part of the child, the cinema part of him. By organ 
izing children into ‘‘Buck Jones Clubs" (named after a 
famous cowboy type of star) Columbia hoped to connect 
more of the child’s activities wdth its own aim. The manual 
which the company furnished to the local motion picture 
manager illustrates a type of high-pressure salesmanship 
and at the same time indicates the scope of these Clubs. It 
began by being as explicit as any propagandist ever has 
been: 

“There is nothing left to chance. Every contingency is pro¬ 
vided for in a fool proof manual. It tells how to organize and ex¬ 
ploit the club. How to start the youngsters to work building up a 
local organization that will put your theatre on everybody’s 
lips. The manual eliminates work on the part of the exhibitor— 
saves your time and allows the club to run itself, once you have 
organized. Every accessory you require is provided at Cv)St. 
There are contests, co-operative advertising, tic-ups, and a hun¬ 
dred other ideas described in the manual.” 

From the point of view of the manager, the aims of the 
Club were “five-fold": 

“a. It provides an easily arranged and inexpensive method of 
getting and holding the patronage of boys and girls. 

“b. It builds character and citizenship. 

“c. It fosters good will among parents and teacher associati(ms. 
‘^d. It begets business activity in a community of enterprising 
tradespeople and is a method of increasing display adver¬ 
tising in the local newspapers. 
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It gives a theatre a powerful word-of-mouth channel of ad¬ 
vertising, and fixes securely in the minds of the young 
theatre goers a definite desire to support and attend their 
local theatre.” 

The manager may not have been interested in (b), but the 
other arguments were calculated to appeal to his attitudes 
as an entrepreneur. This was a clear case of persuasion. 

The manual also described the specific methods of or¬ 
ganizing the Club; for example: 

''Round Up—Tell the Ranger to 'round up’ all boys in town 
who are not members and get them to join—tell these boys to 
come to theatre Saturday morning and get their application 
blanks. All rangers get credit for their own promotion and from 
the boys who come on Saturdays and have members pass out 
cards containing their own names filled out by themselves to 
non-members. 

'‘Round Up and Parade—Another form of 'round up’ is to have 
all members assemble at some central point distant from the 
theatre and have the club parade to the theatre. If you can get 
a Boys’ Band or Drum Corps for this, it will naturally increase 
the value of the parade. Don’t forget banners in the parade 
telling where they are going and what they are going to see.'’ 

The main office of the company also provided pamphlets, 
magazines, and books which helped to interest children in 
the organization. In short, the Clubs resembled the Boy 
Scouts, except that the activity of Buck Jones was always 
emphasized and hence there was more of an interest in cow¬ 
boys than in generals. 

It is evident that the Clubs were planned to arouse char¬ 
acteristic attitudes which pre-existed in most American chil¬ 
dren: interest in the Wild West, desire for adventure, social 
comradeship, etc. {4a, Principle of Related Dominant At¬ 
titudes), The tension of these pre-existing attitudes could 
be released by joining a Club, and so many children became 
members.*^ Membership meant that the child was con- 

official of Columbia estimated that at least 3,000,000 children had 
been enrolled within two years. 
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stantly aware of the organization, that he oi she would try 
to regulate his or her behavior in accordance wiih its stand¬ 
ards; thus the company claimed that one mother wrote to a 
local manager: 

^‘Our daughter helps with the beds and dishes a)! week so that 
she can have the privilege of attending the Vcxl Jones Chib 
Saturday morning.” 

This, then, was an attempt to make the aititiuie toward the 
Club one of the most important of the child’s central atti¬ 
tudes (5a. Principle oj the Type of Integration). Children 
so integrated would be intt rested in carrying out the pur¬ 
poses of the organization, one which was attending per¬ 
formances, especially those of Buck Jones, at the local thea¬ 
tre. In short, a central integration had been set up, the 
tension to which could be resolved only by doing what the 
propagandist was seeking {5h. Principle oj Action). The 
added publicity which Columbia received gave it prestige 
for other films in which Buck Jones was not the hero."' 
This piece of propaganda was of the immediate variety and 
its sphere of unpredictability w’^as relatively low, for Club 
members were eager to attend the company’s films while 
they were still children (6. Principle of the Sphere of Un¬ 
predictability). There was always the possibility, further¬ 
more, that their enthusiasm would spread to their parents, 
since adult movie-going attitudes are generally of a very 
segmental nature.'" 

Columbia eventually disbanded the Clubs, lirst liecausc it discovered 
that their expense threatened to (>vertake the income obtained from buck 
Jones’ pictures and secondly because it believed that it hafl committcfl an 
error in linking the Clubs to one individual rather than directly to itself. 

•io For a detailed description of how school children have been subjected, 
intentionally or unintentionally, to violently jiro-American propaganda, see 
Bessie Louise Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the 
United States, New York, 1026. The propaganda activities of the American 
Legion in the school are outlined by Marcus Dufftcld, Kiny, Leyton, Chapte r 
XX, New York, 1Q31. The work of the parochial .school is described 
anonymously in the Atlantic Monthly, 1928, v. 141, pj). 1*^8 fl. hor the way 
in which children of other countries received opinions bostile to Germany, 
see Herman Pinnow, Deutschland im Lichte ausldndischer Schulbucher der 
Nachkriegszeit, Berlin, 1927. 
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Sensationalism in Newspapers 

To increase their circulations and consequently the num¬ 
ber of advertisers, newspapers may insert advertisements 
in the columns of papers in another city. Occasionally 
they employ billboards. Until recently they secured pub¬ 
licity by broadcasting news-flashes. They may even ad¬ 
vertise in their own columns by praising the results obtained 
by their clients’ classified advertisements. Such propa¬ 
ganda resembles other forms of commercial advertising, 
since the aim of the paper is revealed to its subscribers. 
The newspaper’s greatest drawing power, however, comes 
from itself; its circulation largely depends on the quality 
and type of news and news-features which it presents. 

Especially since the war, the American press has en¬ 
gaged in what is now generally labelled ‘‘ballyhoo.” Some 
person or event has been magnified by newspapers in such 
a consistent and appealing fashion that the public’s interest 
has been aroused. This interest can be satisfied only by 
reading a paper and in this fashion circulation increases 
{5b. Principle of Action). Boosting a person or an event, 
therefore, must be viewed as a form of concealed propa¬ 
ganda. Tolstoi was aware of this technique when he wrote: 

“It is just the same with the newspapers too. When a war 
breaks out their incomes are doubled. How can they help being 
sympathetic over the fates of other nations, over the Slavs and 
all that?” 

In the decade of the twenties, the press was filled with 
these manufactured sensations.''" The growing consolida¬ 
tion of the press together with a new theory of journalism 
—it was considered more practical to emphasize only one 
story at a time—made possible the arousal of mass senti- 

Leon Tolstoi, Anna Karenina, p. 252, New York, 1912; quoted by per¬ 
mission of E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Sec, for example, Frederick L. Allen, Only Yesterday, Chapter VIII, 
New York, 1931. 
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ments. The murder cases of Snyder-Gray and Hall-Mills, 
the affair of “Peaches” Browning, the Dayton trial, and 
new heroes like Red Grange and Lindbergh were all built up 
by the press and probably would have remained inconspicu- 
ous without its assistance: 

‘'Newspaper owners and editors found that whenever a Dayton 
trial or a Vestris disaster took place, the\ sold more paiiers if 
they gave it all they had—their star reiiorlers, their front-j^age 
display, and the bulk of the space.” 

That more papers actually were sold is a matter of comnior 
consent.*'^ Americans already had attitudes of curiosity in 
regard to criminals, prostitutes, daring deeds, and unusual 
events. Through newspaper stories these attitudes were 
aroused {4a. Principle of Related Dominant Attitudes) and 
directed toward a particular occurrence {oh. Principle of 
Indicating the Paths of Action). The new attitudes were 
released by going to a news stand often twice a day. 

During the depression it would appear that editors have 
capitalized people’s desire to escape from a cruel environ¬ 
ment into a fantasy world of the bizarre and the unnatural. 
The persecution of a kidnapper, the struggle between the 
mother and her sister-in-law to become the guardian of a 
wealthy child, and the well publicized expeditions to the 
Antarctic have been treated as though they were history¬ 
making events. Even the conservative New York Times 
has been infected and the tabloids, to be sure, have reached 
new depths. The unsettled conditions in Europe, moreover, 
have given rise to a series of “scare” headlines and mislead¬ 
ing “extras.” As a matter of fact, statesmen themselves 
have helped to increase newspaper circulation by supple¬ 
menting the usual tactics of diplomacy with trial balloons 
released to the press of their respective countries for the 
benefit of their opponents. 

Allen, op. cit., p. 189; quoted permission of Harper & Brothers. 

--^See, for example, the figures on the increase in circulation due to the 
Lindbergh flight to Paris in Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, p. 38, New York, 1937. 
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COMMERCIAL PROPAGANDA {Concluded) 

' ‘ Space-grabbing ’ ’ 

A concealed way of influencing people is to employ a 
publicity agent. For publicity agents are engaged in what 
newspaper men have angrily dubbed “space-grabbing/’ 
a procedure that has been defined as follows: 

“Perhaps the most recently developed newspaper practice, and 
one that has aroused more disquietude than any other, is that of 
admitting to newspaper columns, as if it had been originated by 
the paper itself, news and even editorial matter prepared by per¬ 
sons in the employ of others.’^ ^ 

Such “news’^ and ^^editorial matter’’ are also known as 
‘‘handouts.” This practice, moreover, is not merely char¬ 
acteristic of the commercial world, but it is also included 
in the activities of such respectable organizations as sci¬ 
entific societies, the League of Nations, the Red Cross, and 
American universities and colleges. The various branches 
of the Federal Government have never been loath to distrib¬ 
ute press releases “ and the more complicated set-up of the 
ambitious Roosevelt Administration has increased this out¬ 
put many times; 

“By setting up publicity divisions in departments and agencies 
which had not had them theretofore; by expanding offices of in¬ 
formation already in existence; by hiring more newspaper men to 
write news for the Government than were employed by the news- 

^ Leon N. Flint, The Conscience of the Newspaper, p. 305, New York, 
1925; quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 

^ Gilson Gardner, “How the Government Misinforms,” World Tomorrow, 
1923, V. 6, pp. 169 £f.; J. Frederick Essay, ‘‘Uncle Sam^s Ballyhoo Men,” 
American Mercury, 1931, v. 23, pp. 419 ff. 

ISO 
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papers and press associations to write for their; by bottling up 
sources of news so that any subordinate wIjm gave out any in¬ 
formation except through official channels was subject immedi¬ 
ate dismissal; by retaining advertising agencies skilled in handling 
promotional copy to advise it in the selling of its iirognim— -by 
these and various other methods, the New Deal sought to get its 
program before the people.’^ ^ 

The publicity agent often performs, in these connections, 
what might be considered a legitimate service. The average 
reporter, for example, may experience difficulty when he is 
assigned to write up the proceedings of a learned conven¬ 
tion and for this reason he is less likely to give his readers 
a garbled account of the meeting when he utilizes the con¬ 
venient and accurate resume which the convention’s agent 
places at his disposal. In this way the speakers themselves 
are often spared the trouble of being interviewed b\ re¬ 
porters and their views are distributed by a responsible 
authority. Film and theatre stars also hire their own pub¬ 
licity agents who flood newspapers and magazines with 
photographs of their clients, incidents in their private lives, 
and judiciously censored interviews. Finally, there are 
political press agents who are often only a little more subtle 
than political bosses. In the present section, however only 
commercial “space-grabbing” in the strict sense, i.e., as 
applied to industry, will be considered. 

To grab space, then, the first and most important prob¬ 
lem that confronts the publicity agent is to induce the 
newspaper editor to print his material. Once again, this 
is persuasion in its purest form. To have his publicity ac¬ 
cepted, the agent may employ any of the following de¬ 
vices : 

‘‘Elisha Hanson, “Official Propaganda and the New Deal,” Ann. Anur. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1935, v. 179, p. 178. The same writer alsn analyze., 
the pseudo-friendly tactics which the President and General Johnson havt 
employed in establishing contacts with the press. See al.o K. I endleton 
Herring, “Official Publicity Under the New Deal,” Amt. Anirr. Arad. Jol. 
& Soc. Set., 1935, V. 179, pp. 167-175; and George Michael, Handout, New 
York, 1935, 
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1. He tries to exploit a personal friendship which he has 
with the editor or else he builds up such a “friendship/^ 
The propagandists for the public utilities were masters in 
this art: 

“The first step was the selection of veteran newspaper men with 
wide acquaintance and personal friendships with editors in each 
region, as directors of the utility information committees.” ^ 

These “directors” never failed to be obliging, especially to 
country editors; here, for example, is an extract from a let¬ 
ter written by one of the companies’ agents: 

“ . . . what the country Press is worth to people who are hon¬ 
est and use it honestly is beyond calculation. I have spent as 
much as $300 in three years ‘entertaining’ editors, etc. Some of 
them do enjoy a little drink. All of them are ‘God’s fools,’ grateful 
for the smallest and most insignificant service or courtesy. As I 
was in business 27 years, I ought to know newspaper people. 

“They sure are my friends. Hold my job for me in Missouri.” ^ 

2. The publicity agent may try to bribe the editor by 
offering him paid advertising on condition that he print the 
publicity in his news-columns. A well-known New York 
clothing house sent the following letter to a Southern edi¬ 
tor: 

“Dear Mr.-, 

The enclosed full page advertisement and page of publicity is 
an example of what we use on the opening of our stores. This 

particular one is of the-store. We also had the same tie-up 

on the occasion of our-opening, the publicity running in both 

papers. Of course we were not charged for the latter. 

Kindly let us know by return mail whether or not you wish to 
handle this. Also please mail me one of your rate cards.” 

3. The agent may tempt the editor to use a “press serv¬ 
ice” by offering him the means to improve both the ap¬ 
pearance and the content of his paper. Cartoons, rotogra- 

^ Ernest Gruening, The Public Pays, p. 161, New York, 1931 ; quoted 
by permission of The Vanguard Press- 

Quoted by Carl D. Thompson, Confessions of the Power Trust, p. 319, 
New York, 1932. 
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vure pictures, and special features are supplied and usually 
some such statement as this is added: 

“This information has been compiled carefully by us and is of¬ 
fered solely on its merit. Vours is the only daily newsjjaper in 
your city receiving this matt-rial. A mat is available on re¬ 
quest.” 

This material contains items of ixeneral information in addi¬ 
tion to one or more pieces of ‘space-grabbing.” One roto¬ 
gravure picture, lOr example, displays two women basking 
in the light from a huge lamp; the caption reads: 

“A medicinal bathroom adjacent to the swimming pool, is one of 

the contributions of the-speed queen of the Atlantic, to 

ocean travel luxury. 1\vo fair {)assengers are seen indulging in 
a tonic bath under the violet rays of the-lamp.” 

4. The publicity agent hopes that the sensational will 
arouse the editor’s interest. A “National Committee” 
which promotes the sale of a particular kind of cloth, for 
example, issued a commonplace account of its industry, 
but enclosed it in an envelop literally plastered with twen¬ 
ty-five five cent air-mail stamps. Presumably the expendi¬ 
ture of a dollar and a quarter is expected to cause the edi¬ 
tor to open the dispatch. 

5. Then the agent tries to convince the editor that his 
item is news and, therefore, deserves a place in the news- 
columns: 

“Dear Sir: 

We thought you would be interested in the SUMMER uses of 
Sauerkraut as a Salad, and are taking the liberty of enclosing you 
a pamphlet showing a few ways of preparing Sauerkraut 
Salads . . . 

^ Abbreviation for “matrix,” which is the “papier mache impression of 
a single i)hoto-cngraving, upon which metal may be cast to duplicate the 
cut”; George C. Bastian, Editing the Day's News, p. 229, New York, 1923. 

The name of a specific ocean liner is given. 

^ The name of a specific type of lamp is given. 
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Sauerkraut has been used but little as a salad, therefore, it is 
NEWS to the housewife to know that a SALAD can be made 
from this DELICIOUS HEALTH FOOD/’ ^ 

Here the publicity agent of the Kraut Association is seek¬ 
ing to increase the demand for sauerkraut; and he stresses 
the novelty of sauerkraut salads. Perhaps, he hopes, this 
gastric innovation will strike the food editor as being news¬ 
worthy for the housewife who reads the domestic page of 
the newspaper. 

6. Finally, the press agent attempts to “create” news, 
so that the paper will voluntarily accept his “handouts.” 
A tie-up with a famous name is a favorite device. A1 
Smith’s custom of conducting celebrities through the Em¬ 
pire State Building and his very connection with this cor¬ 
poration, for example, compels newspapers to mention the 
skyscraper relatively frequently. The tabloids of New 
York once carried a picture of him in a raccoon coat during 
the summer; in this way Smith helped to publicize the 
opening of a fur shop. Press agents also tie their products 
to news events, in order to have editors give them free 
publicity. The flight of the Frenchman, Coste, from Paris 
to New York in 1929 could have been anticipated in ad¬ 
vance as an event for the front page. And so a New York 
department store had the flier carry a dress, the French 
government an advertisement inviting Americans to visit 
France, and the Societc des Hotels ct Casino de Deauville 
et Cannes a similar announcement from those resorts. 
Even the New York Times had to report these advertise¬ 
ments in its news-columns.^^ 

In this category, too, belong the so-called “stunts,” es¬ 
pecially those of Harry Reichenbach who represents a 
transition figure from the old circus agent to the modern 

^ Letter to Food Editors from The National Kraut Packers Association, 
June 3, 1930, 

New York Times, Sept. 3, 1930, 16:1. 

See his Phantom Fame, New York, 1930. 
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public relations counsel. He generally publicized the early 
motion pictures and the sub-title which his “interviewer,” 
David Freedman, has given to his autobiography, viz,^ 
The Anatomy of Ballyhoo^ is certainly an apt description 
of his life-work. As a barker in a circus, Reichenbach at 
an early age appreciated the power of suggestion: 

“It was the barker's duty to vrarn the customers, ‘Beware of 
pick-pockets!’ and iiiFtiiiciivrIy thev would all put their hands to 
their money, betra\'inR to the keen-eyed fingerman where it was 
hidden.’’^"’ 

And so Reichenbach generally sought to attract people in 
a novel fashion. Many of his stunts never received publi¬ 
city in the newspapers, although they did accomplish their 
purposes.^'* An ambitious scheme like the following, how¬ 
ever, was noted by the gentlemen of the press. Reichen¬ 
bach hired eight Turks from the East Side to dress up in 
Oriental costumes. A suite of rooms was engaged for them 
at an expensive hotel. They were announced as the “Turk¬ 
ish Mission.” Reporters interviewed them and heard a 
strange story about a “virgin from Stamboul.” Finally, 
the hoax was exposed, but by that time the newspapers 
had made people acquainted with the film called “The Vir¬ 
gin from Stamboul.” 

These, then, are the methods which the publicity agent 
uses in an effort to induce the editor to print his material. 
Friendship, bribery, improvement of the paper, and the 
presentation of so-called “news” items may all arouse 
powerful attitudes among newspaper men; whereas a sensa¬ 
tional device, like $1.25 worth of postage stamps, is a 

Ibid.y p. 46; quoted by permission of Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

^■'To make people read an advertisement, Reichenbach covered a barrel 
with the words, “Danger—Snakes” {Ibid., p. 4); he stuffed bank envelope.^ 
with strips of silk (which thus simulated bank notes and u[)on which a 
product was advertised) and he scattered them upon the street.s (Ibid., p. 
88); he had a man in full dress fishing upon the bank.s of the Seine and, 
after a crow'd had gathered, the “fisherman” lifted his line and revealed an 
oil-cloth with the name of a film upon it (Ibid., p. U^O). 

Ibid., pp. 106-113. 
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method of making this piece of publicity emerge from the 
ground of the many other pieces that swamp the editor’s 
desk. The tricks of Harry Reichenbach usually received 
publicity because editors were unaware that they were 
tricks and considered them news. Whether or not a piece of 
“created news” will be accepted by an editor is a function 
of factors both peculiar to him and to the policy of his paper 
and is, therefore, not very amenable to any generalization. 
It is clear, however, that important personages and unusual 
events have prestige in the eyes of the editor, for he is 
more tolerant toward “space-grabbing” that has been 
linked to them. It may also be pointed out that publicity 
agents for .strictly “commercial” products approach an 
editor indirectly in the name of some “association,” “com¬ 
mittee,” or agency; and, conversely that agents for more 
intellectual services (like insurance, schools and colleges, 
books and periodicals, etc.) do not hesitate to reveal their 
identity. Evidently the latter have more value for the 
editor and, consequently, need not take any precaution 
(6a3. Principle of Selection of Propaganda). 

Now the number of publicity agents, either unattached 
or as auxiliaries of advertising corporations, seems to defy 
exact calculation. Two competent observers agree on the 
figure of 5,000 but one “ claims that New York alone pos¬ 
sesses this number, whereas the other also includes Wash¬ 
ington.^" At any rate, the editor of a paper is simply 
deluged with publicity releases. One editor has calculated 
that he received 179 pieces in seven days and that “nu¬ 
merically it is sufficient to state that out of 200 or so pieces 
of propaganda coming into the office weekly, the news¬ 
paper makes use of not more than five or ten.” Another 

^^Marlen E. Pew, “Propaganda,” Teachers College Record, 1929, v. 31, 
p. 39. 

Stanley Walker, “Playing the Deep Bassoons,” Harpers, 1932, v. 164, 
p. 370. 

Editorial by F. Forrest Allen, The Wisconsin State Journal, April 5, 
1931. 
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editor was presented with “63 columns in ail or about eight 
columns more reading matter than is published in an aver¬ 
age edition of the Press/^ This hostile reaction to “space 
grabbers’^ is especially evideni in the pages of the trade 
journal, Editor and Publisher. The over-supply of press 
agents and the huge number of their releases have made 
editors wary and, as a resiiii, the j)rob1cm of persuasion has 
become more difficult.^'* This is one of the reasons why 
the public relations counsel has grown influential, for he 
has refined “spate-grabbing'’ somewhat. 

Examples of “space-graf>bing" have been considered thus 
far from the point of view of the effect they produce or try 
to produce upon the editor; at the same time, after “hand¬ 
outs’’ have been printed, they are designed to influence the 
readers of the newspaper. The material which passes as 
“news,” then, either publicizes a product sold by a parti¬ 
cular company or it creates a favorable atmosphere for an 
entire industry. 

The Western Union Company in January 1930 sent out 
a feature story with the title, “Earthquake Cable Breaks 
Mended in Heroic Struggle.” In the course of the article 
the company is mentioned in the following way: 

“How these ships can find a broken cable in all that expanse of 
water and how they can raise and repair it in the face of so many 
difficulties is now told by the cable engineers of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Their story proves the fact that 
truth is often stranger than fiction.” 

Editorial, The Riverside Press, Riverside, California, June 5, 1030. Over 
ten years ago Bruce Bliven noted this same trend. He commented upon the 
increased amount of “patent insides” (pages with one side vacant, upon 
which the editor may print local news, and with adverti.sements or edi¬ 
torials set up on the other) and “boiler plate” (“syndicated editorial mat¬ 
ter”) ; Bruce Bliven, “Our Changing Journalism,” Atlantic Monthly, H>23, 
V. 132, p. 745. 

“The vast bulk of such propaganda and publicity material finds its way 
to the wastebasket, partly because it lacks sufficient general inter(*st to war¬ 
rant publication, and partly because the newspaper recognizes in the ‘free 
publicity’ racket a threat to its revenue from paid advertising”; 0. W. 
Riegel, “Propaganda and the Press,” Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 
1935, V. 179, p. 203, 
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A simpler device is often used, especially in the provincial 
press. “The News-Feature Service,’^ for example re¬ 

leased a dispatch called “What’s Inside of Clocks?” There 
were pictures of Big Ben and electric clocks; and sketches 
of an hour-glass and a sun-dial. The “story” contains 
these two significant sentences: 

“Clocks have come a long way down the centuries, closely paral¬ 
leling the rise of civilization. The tclechron electric clock in ex¬ 
treme simplicity and absolute accuracy is in perfect pace with 
an age where every second counts, and the world moves fast.” 

“The telechron electric clock” should have been written 
“The Telechron electric clock,” for this is no generic term, 
but the name of a specific commercial product. 

Publicity sought for an entire industry can be illustrated 
by a dispatch from the “Wrought Iron Research Associa¬ 
tion.” The title proclaimed: “Ben Franklin’s Lightning 
Rod Still Good After 150 Years.” In the midst of the 
story, this sentence appeared: “The rods, when analyzed, 
were found to be typical of good wrought iron.” 

Why, then, are there “space-grabbers”? The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and Editor and Pub¬ 
lisher evidently think they exist in order to deprive news¬ 
papers of legitimate advertising revenue, in short, to get 
something for nothing. There is an important truth in 
this economic argument and yet there is another reason: 
“space-grabbing” has certain psychological advantages over 
conventional advertising. 

Most people, it can be safely assumed, accept the ma¬ 
terial of the news-columns less critically than they do ad¬ 
vertisements. In the first place, they are usually unaware 
of the forces playing upon the modern newspaper; they 
may know what a publicity agent is and even how he 
works, and yet they do not grasp the significance of his 
varied activities. Then they have a kind of naive faith in 


Italics added. 
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their own paper for reasons to be described below.“' As a 
result, news-columns come to possess [)ositive social value 
and the reader has at least the tendency to accept their con¬ 
tents as the truth, i.c., as an accurate and fairly disinterested 
description of events (fjj!. Frimiplc of Positive Social 
Value). Such a general submissive attitude is in marked 
contrast to the attitiuh* wbich the reader has in nderence 
to advertisements. 

Compare, then, thes(‘ two t>sychological processes. Tn 
one situation, th n^aiier si*es a pair of adverti>ements, one 
from a steamshif^ company, tlic other from the manuhic- 
turers of a s|)ecial kind of lamp He is const, ions of the aim 
of both advcrtiseinenis {ju. Principle of Revealed Propa¬ 
ganda) and he may wonder whether the fare demanded by 
another line is not less or whether the lamp really c an ac¬ 
complish all that the advertisement claims that it can—these 
are some of the forces that are at work in his mental field. 
Or he may be the kind of newspaj^er reader who never 
glances at advertisements. In the other situation, the 
reader is attracted by a series of rotogravure pictures, for 
in the past he has always found such jnetures interesting 
or at least entertaining {2a. Perceptual Principle of Aux¬ 
iliary Attitudes). One of these pictures, moreover, dis¬ 
plays the swimming pool of an ocean liner and a woman 
bather warming herself from the rays of a particular lamp; 
the caption to this picture names both the ship and the 
lamp.*"' Immediately it is clear that here one of the prop¬ 
agandist’s problems has been solvefl: through the roto¬ 
gravure section he has made his claim stand out from the 
rest of the newspaper ground (2. Principle of Perception) 
and, as has been pointed out, this is often the chief })sy- 
chological problem in advertising. Whereas in the j)re- 
vious situation the reader may have been preoccupied with 
considering the interests of the advertisers, in this second 

See pp. 339-344. 

--See p. 183. 
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situation he has had certain attitudes toward ocean travel 
or toward lamps aroused before the aim of the propagandist 
is revealed to him {3bl. Temporal Principle of Delayed Re¬ 
vealed Propaganda). Even when the aim is revealed in the 
caption, however, he may not be aware of its interested 
character, for it may remain for him a piece of “news” 
like the remaining pictures on the same page. In this last 
instance, the propaganda would be concealed and the pres¬ 
tige aroused by the source of this information might fa¬ 
cilitate the desired integration {6a3. Principle of Selection 
of Propaganda). To be sure, whether the propaganda is 
recognized as such or not, the sphere of unpredictability 
remains large, for the attitude created by this bit of “space¬ 
grabbing” may not be particularly stable; and yet there 
is a greater possibility, perhaps, that at least a latent atti¬ 
tude has been formed and, secondly, that the sphere may 
be smaller than the one involved in direct advertising. 

In other situations, moreover, the use of concealed or de¬ 
layed revealed propaganda will be still more effective. 
Reichenbach’s stunts were very successful, as he himself 
immodestly admits; for here the choice of a motion picture, 
even more so than in the case of a commercial product, is 
generally based on some very superficial or segmental rea¬ 
son. The additional related attitude of curiosity, therefore, 
which could result from the newspaper account of one of 
Reichenbach’s exploits, might very well induce people to 
patronize a particular film. The so-called Associations 
(like the Kraut and the Wrought Iron) and the public 
utility companies carry on propaganda for an entire in¬ 
dustry, and for this reason have a greater chance of hav¬ 
ing their releases called “news” both by the editor and the 
reader. An editor, for example, might print a recipe about 
sauerkraut and a reader might read it because as a general 
word for all brands of kraut it seems to be excluded from 
the category of “space-grabbing” {3c. Principle of Con¬ 
cealed Propaganda). A company like Western Union prob- 
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ably derives great benefit from its ‘'hrinriouts/' for one of 
the important factors that make people decide to telegraph 
or cable is the reminder that there are telegraphs and ca¬ 
bles. Or Western Union might be selected instead of the 
rival company merely as a lesult of greater familiarity with 
the name—again, perce]^?iial factors are decisive in re¬ 
ducing the sphere of uiij^redietability I 2, Principle oj Per- 
ception; 6c, Principle cf Reinforcing). 

In summary, then, "s,Mace-grabbing” has this psychologi¬ 
cal advantage over advertising: the publicity often has a 
better chance of being perceived and of being held in higher 
esteem. These advantages, however, are relative. A full j 
page advertisement in large type, for example, will be more 
readily perceived than a small recipe on the woman^s page. 
In general, though, ‘‘space-grabbing” seems potentially 
more effective. 

The Public Relations Counsel 

The public relations counsel, even though he may em¬ 
ploy all of the types of commercial propaganda already 
enumerated, is, nevertheless, unique. He comprehends the 
problem of propaganda more thoroughly and, consequently, 
he is subtler in his technique. More often than not, he 
operates indirectly. And he has promulgated a new credo 
for propagandists: the public can be influenced not only 
by the product that is offered for sale, but also by the 
reputation of its manufacturer. 

Unlike many advertisers, the public relations counsel, in 
planning a propaganda campaign, does not begin only by 
considering the nature of the product he wants to sell, its 
advantages, etc., but he remembers simultaneously the 
people with whom he is dealing. Instead of stating his 
aim, then arousing certain related attitudes, and hoping that 
the result will be the desired integration, he more typically 
starts thinking about the desired integration and afterwards 
he considers which related attitudes he should try to tap [ 
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in order to secure that integration. Both the advertiser and 
the public relations counsel want a desired integration; the 
latter, though, is more conscious of its importance. One 
result of this difference in policy, for example, is that the 
advertising agent always uses advertising to achieve his 
end; whereas the public relations counsel employs adver¬ 
tising only when he thinks it will be useful and very often 
he resorts to a variety of additional methods. The tactics 
of Ivy Lee and Edward L. Bernays, two outstanding mem¬ 
bers of the new ‘‘profession,” will now be analyzed. 

“The reporters wait with pencils poised expectantly. ‘Gentle¬ 
men, Mr. Rockefeller has asked me to tell you . . . ^ 

“The scene changes. The Automobile Editor is scanning care¬ 
fully a typewritten page that begins: The Chrysler Corporation 
today announced . . . ^ 

“Again the setting is shifted. The reporter sits at his desk 
rapidly hammering out, ‘General W. D. Atterbury, President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, today confirmed . . . ’ 

“These stories and a thousand others, replete with details 
though they may be, will not contain the name of the man who 
is usually consulted before statements are given to the press , . . 
His name is Ivy Lee.”“'‘ 

For Ivy Lee was one of America’s foremost publicity 
agents. He was the sponsor of what he called the “direct” 
type of release, for from his point of view: 

“The essential evil of propaganda is failure to disclose the 
source of information, and arises when the person who utters it 
is not willing to stand sponsor for it.” 

According to one author, Lee, who had received practical 
training as a newspaper man, obtained his inspiration at 
the time that big business was being “muckraked” or, spe¬ 
cifically, when Charles Evans Hughes exposed the insur¬ 
ance companies: 

"'^Ad-Vents, Midwinter Number, 19.31, p. 1. 

Ivy Lee, Publicityy p. 23, New York, 1925; quoted by permission of 
the Industries Publishing Company. See also TimCy Aug. 7, 1933, p. 21. 
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“It appeared that what the public thought you was after all 
an element, if not in getting to the top <0 ihe commercial heap, 
at least in staying there snugly and resj^ectably . . . 

“Simple analysis shows that tlu: essential piroblein was one of 
causing the public mind to rellect an image which would be a 
help to the man at the top of the heap—n(»t a hindrance/’'' 

After acting as publicity manager for tin (a'tizon's Union 
in the election of Seth Low a: Mayor of New \ ork, Lee 
w^as hired by the PennsyK ania Railroad wlu n that organiza¬ 
tion decided to take the public into their confidence”; 
it became his job to rcllect the proper ‘ image'’ into the 
press of the country. 

In 1914 the “Ludlow Massacre" in Colorado was the 
climax of a series of events wdiich caused the name of 
Rockefeller to have an extremely bad odor. Tht elder 
John D. decided to remain adamantine and retain his old 
policies; his son, however, was “shocked” by the “chorus 
of denunciation which came from numerous sources” and 
so he decided to present his case to the public.“ To do 
this, he was advised to hire Mr. Lee who, therefore, was 
temporarily released from the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“Lee’s counsel. Rockefeller said, w\as the first advice he had had 
which did not involve deviousness of one kind or another. What 
Lee proposed was really something new in the Rockefeller sys¬ 
tem—the study of public opinion. It meant not merely })lacing 
the affairs of the corporation before the public in the most favor¬ 
able light, but ^shaping the affairs of the corporation so that when 
placed before the public they will be approved.’ ” 

As a result, the company, under LceN supervision, not only 
released bulletins to the newspapers, but adopted the so- 
called “Rockefeller Plan” to better mining condition-. 
From then on “The press was supplied continuously with 

“"'H. I. Brock, Meddlers, p. 79, New York, 1030; quoted by permission 
of Ives Washburn, Inc. 

““ Time, loc. cit. 

-Mohn T. Flynn, God’s Gold, p. 450, New York, 1032. 

Ibid., p. 460; quoted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and ( ornpany. 
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full information about all the good deeds of Standard 
Oir^; every action of the Rockefellers, especially their 
notable contributions to science and to education, has been 
employed by Mr. Lee to change the public’s conception of 
his client. The net result of Mr. Lee’s counsels to Rocke¬ 
feller I. has been: 

“The figure of the striding, ruthless monopolist in high hat and 
long coat gripping his walking stick and entering a court house 
has been replaced by pictures of a frail old man, playing golf with 
his neighbors, handing out dimes to children, distributing inspira¬ 
tion poems, and walking in peace amid his flowers.” 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Lee was able to construct this 
new image or stereotype, not by advertising the Standard 
Oil Company, but by making the country’s press acquainted 
with the favorable aspects of that company and of Rocke¬ 
feller himself. The essence of this technique was the limita¬ 
tion of the stimulus-situation through which the public ob¬ 
tained its stereotype of both parties (6d. Principle of Linti- 
tation). It might be difficult to contend that Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller changed after Lee became his counsel, rather those 
of his activities which would secure public approval were 
emphasized in Lee’s press releases. More than suppres¬ 
sion or fabrication, however, was involved: the company 
actually varied its policies and Mr. Rockefeller contrib¬ 
uted to charity and science—through these new activities 
the stereotype changed and other related attitudes were 
aroused or built up. 

Ivy Lee maintained that his propaganda was always re¬ 
vealed; by that he meant that his press releases had a mark 
of identification. Newspapers were usually interested in 
his “handouts” due to the prestige of his important clients; 
hence his boast that he never asked editors “to print any¬ 
thing in their papers.” Instead he edited very carefully 

Ibid., p. 483. 

Ibid., p. 484; quoted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Lee, op. cit., p. 9. 
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the information that went to the ind, if necessary, 

into advertising. Mr. Lee, however, in spite of his protests 
to the contrary, was engaging in concealed propaganda 
when the net effect of his cilorts is considered. For most 
Americans, who never re*il!/-ed the intention of his releases, 
now feel differently toward his clients as a result of these 
releases {3c, Principle o* C^viccalcti Propa^^anda). Peo¬ 
ple’s opinion of Mr Rork^feller iia-^ changt'd and the Stand¬ 
ard Oil has benefited. " 

Edward L. Beinays, nephew^-in-law of Freud, carries the 
Lee-method one step forward: not only does he attempt to 
guide the policy of his client in ordt‘r to produce a favor¬ 
able impression, but he deliberately tries to change the 
public to suit the client. To be sure, all the lorms of com¬ 
mercial propaganda which have b(‘en considered thus far 
attempt the same thing; Mr. liernays, however, generally 
conceals both his activity and himself more subtly. As 
an introduction to Bernays, a brief descii|)tion of one of 
the most astonishing pieces of propaganda ever engineered 
in this country during peace time is appropriate. On Oct. 
21, 1929, there occurred the climax of a celebration os¬ 
tensibly designed to commemorate Edison’s invention of 
the incandescent lamp. F^dison re-enacted his procedure 
before a distinguished audience in Detroit which included 
Henry Ford and the President of the United States. Be¬ 
fore and after this event, the praises of Edison were sung 
all over the world; the United States Government even is¬ 
sued a special postage stamp with the picture of an electric 
bulb upon it. Henry Ford reconstructed the village in 
which Edison was born, and the original laboratory where 
the invention had been conceived was reproduced as faith¬ 
fully as possible. On the surface a truly great man was 
being honored by a famous industrialist. As a matter of 
fact Mr. Bernays was the man who managed and directed 

Added proof of the fact that Mr. Lee’s i)ropapanda was sometimes 
concealed is shown in the chai)ter on “Nazi Propaganda’ ; see i)p. 200-29/. 
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this series of dramatic episodes. He was working ‘^not for 
Edison or for Henry Ford, but for very important interests 
which saw in this historic anniversary an opportunity to 
exploit and publicize the uses of the electric light.” The 
main feature story of the New York Times, for example, 
the morning after the celebration, contained sentences like 
these: 

‘^Tonight, on the golden jubilee of his triumph over the forces 
of nature, the President of the United States, Henry Ford, his 
oldest friend, and Francis Jehl, who aided him as a youth of 
20, stood by while the world acclaimed the wizard of Menlo 
Park . . . The miracle of light was described over a national 
hook-up and was re-broadcast on short waves to reach the remote 
corners of the globe, even going to faraway Antarctica so that 
Commander Byrd's men might listen in." 

The broadcast suggests the wide-spread free publicity which 
the electric light interests received; the thousands who at¬ 
tended the celebration and the millions who were affected 
when all electric lights were turned out a few seconds in 
Edison’s honor probably realized more vividly the impor¬ 
tance of this new utility. 

Mr. Bernays, the brains behind this spectacle, has at¬ 
tempted to justify and explain himself in print and in 
speech. An examination of his philosophy will place the 
type of propaganda which Bernays typifies in its social 
framework. At the outset, he announces that the world 
is a complicated place. It contains a horde of rival groups 
which endeavor to plead their own special causes. “The 
conscious and intelligent manipulation of the organized hab¬ 
its and opinions of the masses is an important element in 
democratic society,” he says at the start of a book.^^ This 
“conscious and intelligent manipulation” must be done 

John T. Flynn, “Edward L, Bernays,” Atlantic Monthly, 1932, v. 149, p. 

564. 

New York Times, Oct. 22, 1929, 1:8. 

Edward L. Bernays, Propaganda, p. 9, New York, 1928; quoted by per¬ 
mission of the Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
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by experts, the public relations counsel‘s- they are the ‘in¬ 
visible rulers who control the destinies of millions”®** and 
it is their propaganda which ‘iends to keep open an arena 
in public life in which the battle of truth may be fairly 
fought.” 

Bernays^ notion, then, seems to be the application of a 
laisscz-jaire s^^stem of economics, with its attending compe¬ 
tition and individualism, to the >pher( of public opinion. 
Little wonder that h(* qtiotes Bruce Bliven with approval: 
“the cure for propaganda is more propaganda.” He points 
out again and again that competition is (‘.specially prevalent 
in the business world. Such a statement is bald and trite: 
it means that propaganda is and, therefore, must be used 
to fight the battles of economic warfare. Bernays, how¬ 
ever, must qualify his own statement immediately by an¬ 
nouncing a code of ethics; for he realizes that economic 
warfare often involves propaganda for products that are 
socially harmful: 

“I am aware that the word ‘propaganda’ carries to many minds 
an unpleasant connotation. Yet whether, in any instance, propa¬ 
ganda is good or bad depends upon the merit of the cause urged, 
and the correctness of the information published.” 

Next good and bad must be explained: 

“The profession of public relations counsel is developing for 
itself an ethical code which compares favorably with that govern¬ 
ing the legal and medical professions. . . . 

“He does not accept a client whose interests conflict with those 
of another client. He does not accept a client whose case he be¬ 
lieves to be hopeless or whose product he believes to be unmarket¬ 
able. 

“He should be candid in his dealings. It must be repeated 
that his business is not to fool or hoodwink the public. If he 
were to get such a reputation, his usefulness in his profession 

p. 35. 

Edward L. Bernays, “Our Debt to Propaganda,” Forum, v. 81, p. 

146. 

■^Bernays, Propaganda, p. 20; quoted by permission of the Liveripht 
Publishing Corporation. 
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would be at an end. When he is sending out propaganda ma¬ 
terial, it is clearly labeled as to source. The editor knows from 
whom it comes and what its purpose is, and accepts or rejects it 
on its merits as news.” 

Thus it would seem that the propagandist must work to¬ 
ward a good end and must work cleanly, both to benefit 
the public and, incidentally, his own reputation as a propa¬ 
gandist. And yet what does Bernays mean specifically 
when he says that his ‘^professions^ seeks to ^'organize 
chaos’s? 

'The manufacturer of a vacuum cleaner engages in intensive 
propaganda to get the public to accept his product. For his own 
private advantage he would like to place one of his vacuum clean¬ 
ers in every house. But if the housewives of the country had 
not needed the vacuum cleaner and had not desired it, once they 
learned of its value to them, the private interest of the manu¬ 
facturer might have expended itself in a series of futile efforts. 
That this did not happen was because his private interest was 
found to coincide with the public’s interest, to their mutual bene¬ 
fit. It is sheer nonsense to say that either party to such a bargain 
is the victim of the other. . . . and the mere fact that propa¬ 
ganda may have behind it a personal, self-interested, or ulterior 
motive does not preclude the possibility that the final end accom¬ 
plished may not coincide with some great public good.” 

These are fine words which sound almost like pages from 
John Stuart Mill’s discussion of utilitarianism, but what 
do they mean in practice, yes, in the practice of Bernays 
himself? Bernays is justifying his whole position, in this 
particular example, by assuming that women wanted vac¬ 
uum cleaners. Or perhaps they simply desired to clean 
their houses efficiently and Bernays has convinced them 
that cleaning requires a vacuum cleaner—^he says, “once 
they learned of its value to them” and this they learnt 
from him! This, then, is the first change he must bring 

Ibid., pp. 45-46; quoted by permission of the Liveright Publishing Cor¬ 
poration. 

Address by Bernays before a Women’s Club in New York City (date 
unknown). 
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about in his public: he must tie up the desire to have a 
clean house with a vacuum cleaner. Bernays himself might 
say that cleaning houses with vacuum cleaners is socially 
desirable; and that may or may not be true. The next step 
in the process of propaganrla is to link this new desire for 
a vacuum with the specific vacuum, t]\e Tuanufacturers of 
which are employing Bernays to create paojiaganda in the 
first place. These are two distinct procedures and both of 
them involve d(‘finite changes in people’s attitudes. Ber¬ 
nays is too glib when he asserts that he is only satisfying 
a public desire by following his own interested ends; in 
reality, he is constructing a new attitude' upon the founda¬ 
tion of certain pre-existing attitudes. In a word, he is using 
human nature as a means to mould a different kind of hu¬ 
man nature. 

To the above charge Bernays has only one reply: 

‘‘T think you overlook the fact that if there were no such 
manipulation of public opinion the Mass Mind would still he at 
the mercy of quite as many influences; would be pulled about by 
quite as many forces—the fortuitous and whimsical forces of 
life and chance . . . 

^^Some years ago IMrs. Irene Castle, the dancer, then very much 
the reigning darling, took a fancy to cut her hair short. She 
looked very lovely. No propagandist persuaded her to do this, 
yet see what hapi:)ened. Women stc^rmed the barber shops. The 
makers of hair nets were reduced to panic. Hairpin manufac¬ 
turers laid off their workers. Hats had to be remodeled. Tlic 
hair-comb industry was in confusion. Barbers, almost extermi¬ 
nated by Gillette, were suddenly resuscitated by Mrs. Castle. 
Beauty parlors sprang up everywhere. The thing affected the 
very conduct of women. A kind of emancipation agitated them 
and they began slicing great gobs off their skirts. I'he cloth 
makers joined the panic. Hundreds of thousands were thrown out 
of work. Other thousands got new jobs. Would this have been 
better or worse if a propagandist had induced Mrs. Castle to cut 
her hair?” '' 

Quoted by Flynn, op. cit., pp. 567-568; quoted by f)crmission of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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But this is side-stepping the issue by a reference to almost 
all social change. That the “Mass Mind” is fickle and re¬ 
sponds to fortuitous circumstances is just another way of 
saying that people change very easily. To be sure, Bernays 
is correct when he observes that almost all social utterances 
involve propaganda; he is merely recognizing, as few other 
writers have, the existence of unintentional propaganda in 
societyHe is assuming, however, that the propagandist, 
especially the commercial propagandist like himself, should 
play upon the fickleness of people to achieve interested ends. 
He is making himself and his whole profession the arbiters 
of social change. 

In actual practice, furthermore, Bernays is perfectly 
aware of the fact that he is changing human beings. In 
the Incandescent Light Jubilee, mentioned above, he main¬ 
tains that he was satisfying certain attitudes which Ameri¬ 
cans already possessed: the love of a large spectacle, the 
hero-worship complex, the drama involved in reproducing 
the original invention, etc. Mr. Edison, Mr. Ford, the 
newspapers, and the spectators were certainly pleased, to 
say nothing of people who were overjoyed incidentally, like 
the Detroit merchants and hotel-keepers. This sense of 
esthetic or emotional pleasure, nevertheless, was being 
canalized in one direction, i.e,, toward the public utilities. 
Whether such pleasure is worth purchasing at the price of 
continued support and patronage of these utilities is a ques¬ 
tion which Mr. Bernays should not answer too swiftly. 

In his theoretical observations, too, Bernays is not naive: 
he knows that he is exploiting people through a psychologi¬ 
cal technique. He realizes, as a result of the huge amount 
of advertising in the modern world, that concealed or at 
least delayed revealed propaganda may often be more suc¬ 
cessful and economical. He sees the tasks of the public 

“Every one is a propagandist for some platform, and it is the freedom 
with which all may employ the methods of propaganda that makes for 
safety and stability in a democratic country”; Edward L. Bernays, “Mould¬ 
ing Public Opinion,” Ann, Amer. Acad. Pcd. & Soc. Sci.y 1935, v. 179, p. 85. 
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relations counsel to be three in number: he must try to bej 
expert in “analyzing his client’s problems”; he must “ana -1 
lyze his public”; and he must be skilled in “the formation of I 
policies governing the general practice, procedure and hab¬ 
its of the client in all those aspects in which he comes in 
contact with the public.” Expressed in terms of soap, 
this means: 

“A specific piece of soap reprcscTMs simply a three dimensional 
result of the addition <d lye to an alkali, but il represents all 
kinds of other concepts to ihe buyer. He may refuse it because 
he has never heard of it—or accept it because he has. He may 
turn it down because the grocery clerk w’;{s ‘fresh’ or accept it 
because of the color of the wrapper. Or, perhaps, he liked its 
name and didn’t like the faith of its maker. Many things beyond 
the purity of its component parts enter into the purchase of that 
piece of soap. And the work of the public relations man is to 
see not only lliat the soap is something the public really needs, 
but also to see that in the tortuous career of the chemical from 
plant to house-wife, the public path of the soap has been made 
smooth and easy.”'’* 

At the outset, according to his own statement, Bernays 
wishes to be acquainted with the product for which he is 
about to create propaganda. To influenct* people, he rrjust 
have some knowledge of the stimulus-situations through 
which he is going to arouse related attitudes {4, Principle of 
Related Attitudes), Bernays might groan at Reichenbach 
who boasted that he never saw the pictures he publicized 
for fear that he w^ould be disillusioned; and yet Reichen¬ 
bach, as his deeds show, knew enough about each picture 
to emphasize those points which might interest the public. 
Bernays observes that he could not carry on propaganda 
for a corset manufacturer, because corsets are no longer 
used extensively (or at least they weren’t when Bernays 
was writing—the Mae West boom was still in its infancy); 

Bernays, Propaganda^ pp. 3Q-41. 

Edward L. Bernays, “Public Relations and Business,” The Financial 
Diary, 1930, v. 2, p. 4. 

Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 87, 
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/but he might devote his efforts to promoting a girdle/” If 
he undertakes an anti-cancer campaign, he must learn some¬ 
thing about that disease/' When he sought to increase the 
business of the manufacturers of Ivory Soap, he came to 
the conclusion that this product would be of interest lo 
Americans, not simply for purposes of washing or cleaning, 
but also as the basis for carving beautiful objects; he or¬ 
ganized, therefore, a ‘^nation-wide competition for sculpture 
in Ivory Soap, open to school children in certain age groups 
as well as professional sculptors’^ and Ivory Soap, as a re¬ 
sult, received no end of publicity/” 

And then Bernays seeks to understand the public that 
will purchase his product and from this knowledge he de¬ 
termines the kind of propaganda he will employ: 

'^The modern propagandist studies systematically and objec¬ 
tively the material with which he is working in the spirit of the 
laboratory. If the matter in hand is a nation-wide sales cam¬ 
paign, he studies the field by means of a clipping service, or of a 
corps of scouts, or by personal study at a crucial spot. He de¬ 
termines, for example, which features of a product are losing their 
public appeal, and in what new direction the public taste is veer¬ 
ing. He will not fail to investigate to what extent it is the wife 
who has the final word in the choice of her husband’s car, or 
of his suits and shirts.” 

Bernays of course implies a degree of psychological insight 
that will enable him to be sufficiently well acquainted with 
people to know which related attitudes pre-exist with them.*'^^’ 
He has contempt, therefore, for the old type of propagan¬ 
dist who used “the mechanistic reaction psychology then in 

Bernays, Propaganda^ p. 40. 

Bernays, “Our Debt to Propaganda,” op, cit., p. 148. 

Bernays, Propaganda, pp. 57 ff. 

Ibid., p. 48; quoted by permission of the Liveright Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“Self-preservation, ambition, pride, hunger, love of family and children, 
patriotism, imitativeness, the desire to be a leader, love of play—these and 
others are the psychological raw materials of which every leader must be 
aware in his endeavor to win the public to his point of view”; Bernays, 
“Moulding Public Opinion,” op. cit., p. 88. 
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vogue in our colleges/’ This propagandist, for example, 
thought he could sell more pianos by K pcaling the sugges¬ 
tion that people should buy these instruments. Bernays 
would be more indirect: he vvould appeal '‘perhaps to the 
home instinct which is fundamental.” He would arouse this 
''instinct” (or attitude) in connection with the construction 
of new homes. In these homes he would include a music 
room, by organizing exhihiiions of n^u^ic rooms to which 
"key people” might Ik invited and by persuading "influ¬ 
ential architrrts . . (o make the room an integral part of 
their plans with perhaps a specially charming niche in oae 
corner for the piano.” And so. 

"The mu^iic room wiii he accepted because i( has l)e(‘n made 
the thing. And the man or woman who has a music room, or 
has arranged a corner of the parlor as a music corner, will 
naturally think of liuying the piano. It will come to him as his 
own idea . . . The new salesman . . . caused the prospective 
purchaser to say to the manufacturer, Tlease sell me a tiiano.'' ” 

In this particular illustration, which is typical of Bernays’ 
technique, he has sought to arouse as many related attitudes 
as possible and he has selected central attitudes {4b. Prin¬ 
ciple of Related Central Attitudes). He knows, too, that 
these attitudes will continue to remain dominant over a 
longer period of time when the individual is not aware of 
the propaganda at work: for this reason, liernays, the proud 
propagandist, stays in the background ( 6a3. Principh of 
Selection of Propaganda), bdnally, he points out that the 
"most direct way to reach the mind of the herd is through 
its leaders—its group leaders.”*""’ For, "If group leaders 
accept our ideas, the groups they dominate will respond”; 
and for this reason he has prominent architects promote his 
idea {6al. Principle of Positive Social Value). 

Sometimes, however, Bernays, the dramatizer, does not 

Bernays, Propaganda, p. 56; quoted by permission of the Liveri^ht Puh- 
iishinq; Corporation. 

Flynn, op. cit., p. 566. 

Bernays, “Moulding Public Opinion,” op. cit., p. 83. 
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seek to create “news’’; like Mr. Lee, he wants his company 
to be better “understood” by its public. He urges a bank 
to open a Fifth Avenue branch, “not because the actual 
business done on Fifth Avenue warrants the expense, but 
because a beautiful Fifth Avenue office correctly expresses 
the kind of appeal which it wishes to make to future de- 
positors.”Or the product itself should be modified: “a 
manufacturer of typewriters paints his machines in cheerful 
hues.” Bernays may even decide to employ a conven¬ 
tional medium like direct advertising. Such a decision, 
however, is never haphazard. Once he advised Dodge 
Brothers, for example, to announce a new car over the radio. 
The program, composed of very famous stars broadcasting 
from different cities—a sensational idea in those days— 
cost $60,000. The four minute “plug,” Bernays says, re¬ 
paid the company, for it was heard by “an estimated au¬ 
dience of thirty million Americans, the largest number, 
unquestionably, ever to concentrate their attention on a 
given commercial program at a given moment.” 

The amazing thing about Bernays’ technique is that his 
desired integration is generally segmental, and yet he uses 
central attitudes to bring about that integration. Very few 
people are integrated around their attitudes toward a power 
company or toward soap and yet in both these campaigns 
Bernays aroused other central attitudes within them. The 
purpose of these tactics was two-fold. In the first place, 
those people who were drawn to the Edison celebration or 
to the sculpturing competition were more or less thoroughly 
aroused at that time. Under such favorable circumstances 
the desired integration was formed. It may be assumed, 
consequently, that this integration, even though it was seg¬ 
mental, was, neverthele.ss, relatively stable. Then, in the 
second place, when enough people’s central attitudes were 

Bernays, Propaganda, p. OS. 

Ibid., p. 86. 

Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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aroused, the conditions which brought about this arousal 
were “news” to the country’s press; as a result, Bernays’ 
exploits received wide publicity and in this way he secured 
a perceptual advantage (2. Priiuiplc of Perception). 

Mr. Lee was called “Poison Iv>'” Lee because hi.s exploits 
were so well known; bin iMr. Bernays terms his own “pro¬ 
fession” “the new pro[)aga!Kla” and no one, in the knowl¬ 
edge of the present vvrilei, has given liiin a nick-name. In 
his professional activity. Bernays conceals himself too skill¬ 
fully.'’ He considers his propaganda “new” and thinks that 
he is a pioneer, because lie is .so self-conscious; he knovvs 
he is exploiting central attitude', he realizes that the leaders 
of society can help him unintentionally to aecoin[)li.sh many 
of his results, and his family affiliation with p.sychoanaly.sis 
gives him the feeling, perhaps, that he has dii)ped deeper 
into human behavior than any of his predecessors. But any 
large institution, like the Catholic Church or the govern¬ 
ment in time of war, has accomplished more than Bernays 
ever .set out to accomplish. Inducing men to devote their 
lives to religious purpo.ses or to [)lace themselves on battle 
fields is more impressive than making them buy vacuum 
cleaners or electric light bulbs. Bernays, however, is dis¬ 
tinctive in one respect; he is employing the same funda¬ 
mental methods of propaganda to influence men to do what 
he himself or his client wants them to do; as an individual, 
as he would admit, he is competing with social institutions. 
He is so successful, moreover, because he has at his disposal 
modern means of communication that enable him to reach 
such an astonishingly larger number of people. In short, 
the society which Bernays helps to direct has made him 
possible. 

'^■’Almost all of the activities which Bernays himself describes in his 
books, articles, speeches, and interviews have been drawn from the past. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PROPAGANDA SOCIETIES 

Under the title of “Associations and Societies in the 
United States,” the World Almanac lists over 700 organiza¬ 
tions. With few exceptions, all of them are engaged in 
propaganda to “help society” in some way or other and also 
to increase their own membership. The societies in this 
group which have no direct connection with science employ 
very similar appeals; it is only necessary, therefore, to se¬ 
lect for somewhat detailed treatment certain of the more 
representative ones which include socially diversified fields. 
The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice typifies 
propaganda directed toward a “moral” end, The Lord’s 
Day Alliance propaganda toward a religious end. The 
American Association for Social Security propaganda to¬ 
ward a social end, and The National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People propaganda toward a racial 
end. In the following sections, the background of each 
society will be sketched rapidly, its aim will be explained, 
and its tactics will be analyzed. 

The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice was 
founded in 1873 by Anthony Comstock who called together 
in a Y.M.C.A. hall prominent citizens like William E. 
Dodge, Jr., Morris K. Jessup, J. Pierpont Morgan, Robert 
R. McBurney, and a number of others. Under Comstock’s 
leadership the organization flourished, especially around the 
turn of the century. Comstock was replaced by John S. 
Sumner in 1915. As a force in contemporary life, there can 
be no doubt that the Society is on the wane. 
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The purpose of the organization, according to Section 3 
of its ^‘Act of Incorporation,” has been: 

. . the enforcement of the laws for the suppression of the 
trade in and circulation of obscene literature and illustrations, 
advertisements, and articles of indecent and immoral use, as it is 
or may be forbidden by the iaiYS of the State of New York or 
of the United States.”^ 

In practice, moreover, ComsKxk included gambling in the 
scope of his Society, and lie not only helped to enforce laws 
by exposing oife\ders to the police, but he also lobbied to 
bring about more rigid ones. 

Mr. Sumner now rather regretfully admits that his or¬ 
ganization cannot carry on a belligerent campaign to in¬ 
crease membership. He points out (in an interview with 
the writer) that the very nature of the material which he 
and his associates confiscate would induce peoide ?o lend 
their support in combating ^Vice”; a display of this ma¬ 
terial, however, would be contrary to the aims of the Society, 
for inadvertently it would contribute still more to “vice.” 
Mr. Sumner feels thwarted because he cannot dramatize 
his own activities. During the time of Comstock, though, 
the Society without fostering displays was able to attract a 
huge membership and did succeed in making people vice- 
conscious. Comstock’s raid upon “The Palace of Restell” 
(a popular rendezvous for people seeking abortions or ad¬ 
vice on contraception), for example, in spite of the un¬ 
favorable comment it evoked from the press, nevertheless 
gave him free publicity. He realized, too, that it was neces¬ 
sary to add color to his work by prosecuting all forms of 
“vice” which had aroused public indignation. 

Nowadays the Society still uses the same sort of appeals. 
It points out specific raids which its Director has super¬ 
vised and it lists with evident pleasure the number of sub¬ 
sequent arrests and convictions. In 1932, for example, it 

^ Sixty-first Annual Report, 1934, p. 4. 
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announced with pride its prosecution of seven dealers who 
were attempting ^^to display and sell alleged ^Christmas’ 
greeting cards of an extremely vulgar and sometimes in¬ 
decent character.” Its sole media of communication are 
its annual reports and its printed letters to members. 

To achieve its aim in practice, the Society prosecutes in¬ 
dividuals in court; Comstock, furthermore, was a “Special 
Agent” of the Post Office Department. The extent to which 
these prosecutions will be successful depends on the presid¬ 
ing magistrate who may be motivated by moral or political 
or legal considerations. Comstock got a very important 
bill through Congress by showing “exhibits” to the startled 
members and also by lobbying that body at a crucial mo¬ 
ment. Propaganda, in a word, is confined to securing mem¬ 
bers and the Society’s aims are advanced through the 
established legal institutions. 

Mr. Sumner has an almost impossible task when he at¬ 
tempts to make his organization stand out from a compli¬ 
cated environmental ground. In attracting new members, 
as has been pointed out, he cannot submit samples of the 
City’s obscenity. His annual reports and his letters of 
solicitation reach only a small number of people. Anthony 
Comstock, on the other hand, either as a result of his own 
personality or through a sense of conscious showmanship, 
created “news” which the press of his day gladly described; 
the result was that, while much of this publicity might be 
classified as notoriety, at least the Society was well known 
in New York City and elsewhere. 

Individuals will want to enroll as members when they 
possess pre-existing attitudes toward the social-situations 
which the Society labels “obscene,” like a naughty 
“French” post-card, for example {4a. Principle of Related 
Dominant Attitudes). To be sure, such a post-card might 
be called “obscene” by people who would not dream of 
suppressing it; the person prone to join the Society must 
also want to prosecute either its manufacturer or distributor. 
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The following types of people might rontxivably fall into 
this category: 

1. People with a certain kind of religious stereotype 
which considers such “obscenily’’ a ‘'sin"; this stereotype, 
in turn, gives rise to an unfavorable altitude toward the 
obscene.^ As a matter of fact, the Board of Managers con¬ 
tains a large number of clergymen and devout su}>porters 
of a religious faith. Such a religious altitude seems to 
characterize particular American sects and is called glibly 
‘Turitanism.’’ Ji is not sufficient, such a philosophy main¬ 
tains, to refrain from rumnntting personal sm, but it is also 
necessary to prevent others from succuinbing to temptation. 
It is significant that the charter of the Society refems to 
“articles of indecent and immoral use,” for therein can be 
seen the entire stere()ty[)e which links together a practice 
essentially personal or concerned with the proprieties and 
an implied system of ethics. Such a point of view, as Pro¬ 
fessor Mecklin has shown," is characteristic of a religion 
when it has become institutionalized and when it, therefore, 
seeks to perpetuate itself by regulating the more secular as¬ 
pects of its adherents’ conduct. 

2. Some people who have sexual repressions. It is evi¬ 
dent that all of the articles confiscated by the Society are 
related to sexual behavior, whether they be unusual erotic 
poses featured in magazines, devices to be employed in con¬ 
traception, or modern books and plays. People with these 
repressions seek to avoid the articles they siipjiress, because, 
being repressed as a result of religious conviction or their 
own peculiar development, either they desire unconsciously 
to do exactly what the articles portray and suggest or they 
try at least to witness such practices vicariously. To firo 


“ Mr. Sumner, for example, points out that there are “phot(>^^r:i[)hs, the 
mere description of which in published words would constitute an infringe¬ 
ment of the law against obscenity. The degree of degradation reached by 
those who pose for such photographs can be accounted for only by degen¬ 
eracy”; Sixty-first Annual Report, 1934, p. 14. 

^ John M. Mecklin, The Story of American Descent, New York, 19.34. 
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vent the unconscious part of them from becoming dominant, 
i.e., to keep these strong attitudes relatively latent or seg¬ 
mental, they develop a fierce hatred for the objects that 
they unconsciously crave. This hatred finds its expression 
in the attempt to “reform^’ society, to make of society such 
a clean, wholesome, and God-fearing place that even they 
will no longer be tempted. It is not being said that all 
people interested in the Society can be disposed of in this 
way; such an explanation is true of some and may indicate 
certain tendencies in others. 

3. People, generally parents, who want to protect children 
from these objects. An annual report states: 

‘This work is largely in the interests of the immature and its 
direct relation to the other enterprises seeking to protect the 
young is indicated by the membership on our Board of Managers 
of men prominently identified with other branches of child wel¬ 
fare work.’' ^ 

Mr. Sumner has pointed out to the writer that many of the 
children of the parents who join have had a direct and often 
disagreeable contact with some of the ‘^obscene’’ matter. 

These three classes of people, it may be observed, repre¬ 
sent sections of society which are commonly called “con¬ 
servative.” They necessarily do not include a large portion 
of the City’s masses. As a result, through their very nature 
Mr. Sumner’s pleas have only a limited appeal. 

And yet it is easy to understand why these people will 
join a society which practically has a monopoly in the 
vigorous prosecution of “vice.” Contact with an organiza¬ 
tion of this kind, when once it has been established, will re¬ 
solve the tension of pre-existing attitudes among those who 
approve of its work {5b. Principle of Action). The sphere 
of unpredictability, how’ever, will be large; for it will not 
follow immediately that individuals with these religious con¬ 
victions or those who are sexually repressed or those who 
are fond of children will want to enroll. The man with the 

^Fifty-ninth Annual Report, 1032, p. 17. 
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crusading spirit, for example, may not h^ive any money to 
contribute; the repressed bachelor may find his aggression 
or guilt expressed in anxiety without resolution; and the 
disturbed father may move to another neighborhood. Mem¬ 
bership in the Society, consequently, has never been very 
great. 

The problem of inducing individuals who do not possess 
these pre-existing af titiides to b( come nicinb(‘rs is still more 
difficult. In their case the Society must construct, first of 
all, new attitudes which are to serve as the basis for th(‘ de¬ 
sired integration. These men and women must become 
convinced that ^‘obscenily’^ is immoral or that it leads to 
crime; and this is no easy task. As an extreme exam[)le it 
might be said that it will be almost impossible to convert a 
nudist, although he could be shown that photographs of 
nudes corrupt people with non-nudist attitudes. The typi¬ 
cal speech of Mr. Sumner, in which he cites exami)le after 
example of material he has confiscated, might demonstrate 
to members of an audience that degenerates do exist within 
society, but such an attitude is not necessarily related to the 
integration which the speaker is seeking. 

Mr. Sumner’s success, then, depends ultimately on gen¬ 
eral social conditions. It would be utterly futile for the 
Society to establish a Paris branch, and no pioneer town in 
the West at the turn of the century would have tolerated 
Mr. Comstock. There seems to be little doubt that what 
the Society calls the ^^morality” of New York City has not 
improved; indeed there has been a more fundamental 
change in the general sexual and moral customs which op¬ 
poses censorship in almost any form. It can be said that, 
even if Mr. Sumner were to exhibit the types of material he 
seizes and even if he were to have every modern means of 
propaganda at his disposal, including the radio, the Society 

“The moral tone of society is no better than it was 60 years aro, the 
activities of evil-minded people are certainly as jrreat as they were llien”; 
Sixty-first Annual Report (of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice), 1934, p. 6. 
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could not flourish in modern life. Sufficient numbers of 
people simply have not the attitudes which might induce 
them tc fight ‘‘vice.’’ Indeed, as Ernst and Seagle have 
suggested,® it is probable that a change in customs has 
caused the demand for “vice” to diminish and, conse¬ 
quently, the supply. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States 

The Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, formerly 
known as The American Sabbath Union, was organized 
originally in 1888 and incorporated in 1890. The Alliance 
in its present form was established at a convention of dele¬ 
gates from various religious, industrial, and social bodies 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., 1908. The organization nowadays re¬ 
ceives support from some churches and individuals and it 
has been influential in shaping legislation (especially the 
closing on Sunday of the First and Second Class Post Offices 
in 1912; and the closing of these offices on Christmas Day 
in 1925 and since then). 

“The object of this Alliance shall be the preservation and ex¬ 
tension of the first day of the week as a time set apart for rest, 
worship, religious education and the service of God.” ^ 

This “object” means, in practice, enforcing laws which 
prohibit work on Sundays and also securing new laws to 
that same end. Like the Vice Society, the Alliance seeks to 
attract members by emphasizing its own past accomplish¬ 
ments. It also gives publicity to the acts of public figures 
which support its beliefs. 

That the Alliance appeals only to limited groups of people 
is shown by the logic through which it is demonstrated that 
Sunday should be the religious holiday in the United States. 
Sunday and not Saturday should be observed, because of 
certain theological evidence taken from the Bible which 

® Morris L. Ernst & William S. Seagle, To the Pure, pp. 26S-266, New 
York, 1028. 

Pamphlet, Lord's Day Alliance of the United StateSf p. 1. 
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maintains that “Jesus rose from the dead du the first day of 
the week. John, 20:1.’^ ® The United States is a “Christian 
nation’’ as a result of a “wonderful opinion in Holy lYinity 
vs. United States, 143 U. S. 437, 12 Sup. Ct. Rep., 511, 
where the court held that (he alien contract labor law did 
not apply to or bar ministers of the gospel.'’Sunday as a 
day of worship is part of the Federal Constitution since 
Article 1, Section 7, Paraerapb C recognizes Sunday “as a 
day of rest for the Piesident and impliedly for the 
people.”^' Final!V, there rue local ordinances which regu¬ 
late business on Sundays. 

The ofticers of the Alliance always manage to cx]>rcss 
themselves in strong theological language. They assume 
the sanctity of the Bible and of their church, and tht^y heap 
scorn upon any movement, like the repeal of prohibition 
(and especially “the Sunday saloon and tavern”) and legal¬ 
ized betting, which seems to threaten their code of morals. 
The organization has local auxiliaries throughout the coun¬ 
try and its Secretary and President are eager to accept in¬ 
vitations to deliver addresses in defense of the Sabbath. In 
addition to numerous pamphlets, leaflets, and i)osters which 
outline the aim and activities of the Alliance there is pub¬ 
lished an official magazine called the Lord's Day Leader. 

The Alliance aids communities in the prosecution of vio¬ 
lators of Sabbath ordinances. Its officers visit prominent 
officials to inform them about the Sabbath. It suggests new 
ordinances and lobbies to enact this legislation. It uses its 
prestige as a representative of church bodies to direct at¬ 
tention to legislation which it favors. It secures the co¬ 
operation of other organizations which seek’to have Sunday 
a day of rest, not for religious reasons, but for purely per- 

® Leaflet, Why We Observe the First Day of the Week for Worship. 

® Leaflet, The United States Is a Christian Nation. 

^®This paragraph begins as follows: ‘‘If any bill should not be returned 
by the President within ten days {Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him . . italics added. 

Constitution of the Lord’s Day Alliance, Article II, Paragraph 2. 
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sonal and social motives. The Department of Labor, for 
example, endorsed its work and the Alliance obtained the 
support of Mr. Frank Gilmore, President of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, to defeat at least one bill before the 
New York Legislature “—neither one of these two organi¬ 
zations wishes to have people work on Sundays. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance, then, faces the problem of mak¬ 
ing known its aim throughout the country. Its speeches, 
publications, and posters are insignificant when compared, 
for example, with the means of communication at the dis¬ 
posal of the public relations counsel. Even when its officers 
visit a prominent official, there is small probability that 
newspapers will publicize the event, first, because prominent 
officials receive so many visitors and, secondly, because the 
Alliance undoubtedly has antagonized the country’s press 
through its opposition to Sunday editions. In a country, 
furthermore, which is predominantly hostile to the Alliance’s 
aim, it is difficult to get Americans to read appeals that do 
not conceal their origin {6a3. Principle of Selection of 
Propaganda). The very title of the magazine. Lord’s Day 
Leader, will make most people wary. Perhaps the larger 
letters on a poster might make this kind of propaganda 
outstanding for a moment, and yet only those who are al¬ 
ready sympathetic, like a church pastor, would be willing 
to display such an announcement. 

All of the propaganda of the Alliance is of the revealed 
variety; in fact, the aim of the organization is displayed as 
candidly as the name of any commercial product on an ad¬ 
vertisement. In the literature there is no attempt to argue 
the thesis that Sunday should be spent in worshipping the 
Lord; instead it is assumed that this thesis is correct and 
only the forces of evil would dare deny its validity. There 
is a complete suppression of any other point of view, a sup- 

In April, 1Q3S, Gilmore and the Alliance failed to prevent a bill legal¬ 
izing stage productions in New York State on Sundays from being passed 
by both houses of the legislature and signed by Governor Lehman. 
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pression which is unskillful because any American is 
stimulated on all sides by other influences. 

The Alliance is appealing to people who have certain 
kinds of attitudes toward Christianity, toward the Bible, 
and toward the Constitution {4, Principle of Related Atti¬ 
tudes), The sphere of unpredictability, however, is great. 
A very devout Christian might not b(‘)ieve that non-Chris¬ 
tians should be cornpr lled to oL\^erve the Sabbath. A strict 
believer in law might not interpret the Constitution as the 
Alliance does or iic might deny the deduction made from 
the case quoted by the Alliance to prove America a Chris¬ 
tian nation by referring to the ‘ iJill of Rights'^ in the same 
Constitution. A type of attitude, in short, is required which 
is based on a very strict and somewhat narrow interpreta¬ 
tion both of religious dogma and of the Constitution. For 
such people the Alliance might conceivably bring about the 
desired integration: it tries to create prestige for itself by 
mentioning its past successes {6al, Principle oj Positive 
Social Value)] it uses very theological language {4a. Prin¬ 
ciple of Related Dominant Attitudes)] and it remains con¬ 
sistent on other national issues {6c2. Principle oj Additional 
Related Pre-Existing Attitudes), These people will sup¬ 
port the Alliance at least morally; whether or not they 
actually become members will depend on a variety of fac¬ 
tors peculiar to themselves. 

There is every reason to believe that the Alliance will be 
less successful in the future, since the number of Americans 
possessing the necessary attitudes is small and will probably 
diminish. Once again, such an attitude toward Sunday is a 
distinctly American phenomenon characteristic of certain 
Protestant sects. In Europe, for example, and especially 
in the Catholic Latin countries, Sunday is not only a day of 
worship, but also a day of pleasure and relaxation; the 
Alliance realizes this, in fact, and continually refers with a 
shake of its head to the “Continental Sunday.” An attitude 
of this kind naturally goes with a strongly institutionalized 
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form of religion, for in this respect the church is trying to 
regulate behavior for an entire day. In the modern world 
such institutionalized forms of religion are breaking down 
and, consequently, the attitude toward the Sabbath will go 
by the board too. To be sure, special groups in their own 
interests will cooperate with the Alliance’s lobbying activity, 
but groups like these seek a day of rest and not a day of 
worship—the end sought may be the same, but the attitudes 
bringing about that end are quite different. In the future, 
probably fewer people will work on Sunday, but more 
people will play. When the Alliance attacks Sunday excur¬ 
sion trains and Sunday newspapers, it is going counter to 
most people’s attitudes and it can be said a priori that it is 
doomed to failure. Perhaps even Mr. Bernays would re¬ 
fuse to become the public relations counsel of such an or¬ 
ganization, no matter how high the fee, for he would 
discover first of all the ^^desires” of the public and the ‘‘de¬ 
sires” in this instance would not give him very much en¬ 
couragement. 

The American Association for Social Security 

The American Association for Social Security was 
founded in 1927 by Abraham Epstein under the name of 
The American Association for Old Age Security. It is the 
one important organization actively devoted to promoting 
old age pensions. This means that it strives: 

‘^To awaken the United States to its neglect of the aged poor, 
so that our old folks may end their days—happy and at home— 
with their loved ones . . .” 

The Association realizes that its plea for old age pensions 
will not stir many people, for there are few pre-existing at¬ 
titudes which can be tapped.^** To increase its membership. 

Statement used by the Association in enrolUnc new members. 

Its demands are more modest and less dramatic than Dr. Townsend’s, 
nor has it the delusion that pensions can cure the depression. 
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the Association appeals to what Mr. Epstr^in (in conversa¬ 
tion with the writer) calls people’s ‘^huinanitarianism.” To 
obtain a humanitarian response, then, the Association at¬ 
tempts to present as convincingly as possible the ‘ facts" of 
the case in the books written by Mr. Epstein.' in its bulle¬ 
tin, Social Security, in pamphlets and leaflets, and through 
speeches. The arguments used are, brielly, the following: 

1. Most people cannot saNe enough io provide lOr their old age. 

2. Old age homes are inefficient and cruel to their inmates. 

3. The most reasonable, humanitarian, and economicai way to 

solve the problem is through t.he use of old age ptmsions. 

4. Only India, China, and America (until recently; do not provide 

for the aged in a “constructive” way. 

5. Many states already have some provision for the aged. 

The Association tries to obtain prestige for itself by quoting 
letters and statements of approval from prominent citizens 
and by emphasizing its own achievements. 

The effort to secure new members is presumably also 
helpful in bringing about desired legislation; for an old- 
age-pension-conscious public will have some effect upon its 
legislatures. Mr. Epstein, however, considers that its con¬ 
spicuous successes have resulted from direct lobbying. 
When an old age pension bill is up for consideration, field- 
workers are sent to the capital city and they try to iniluence 
the law-makers. As a lobbying body, the Association se¬ 
cures prestige by issuing press notices that call attention to 
the progress of the old age pension movement. By far the 
greatest publicity which is received, according to Mr. 
Epstein, comes voluntarily from the newspapers themselves 
either in the form of news stories or editorial comment. As 
a result, legislators and others realize that Mr. Epstein and 
his co-workers are sufficiently well-known to deserve at least 
a hearing. The Association, like the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
also cooperates with groups which are interested in its 

^•'’Abraham Epstein, Facing Old Age, New York, 1932; and Insecurity, 
a Challenge to America, New York, 1933. 
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cause; it induces unions, for example, to strike out in favor 
of pensions. 

In spite of its propaganda and its lobbying, the Associa¬ 
tion has great difficulty in reaching people with its appeals. 
Its financial resources are limited and it cannot afford, 
therefore, any extensive publications. The number of its 
pamphlets, bulletins, and books is insignificant compared 
with the flood of propaganda literature that sweeps the 
country. Then, too, since few people are interested in old 
age pensions, still fewer will read these appeals, for no 
favorable auxiliary attitudes will be aroused* to encourage 
an initial apprehension. 

Even when the Association does succeed in making itself 
and its aim known, it is not very probable that its member¬ 
ship will increase to any great extent. Only the poverty- 
stricken aged really have the related attitudes which, 
provided these same individuals also had the money (but 
then they would not be poverty-stricken!), might bring 
about the desired integration (4a. Principle of Related 
Dominant Attitudes). Youth finds it difficult to imagine 
its own plight in old age. People who are sympathetic to¬ 
ward the unfortunates of society or liberals and socialists 
who consider old age pensions an essential feature of civili¬ 
zation might also have a tendency to become members, but 
here too there is a sphere of unpredictability. Perhaps far¬ 
sighted philanthropists might be ready to join and con¬ 
tribute. 

The “humanitarianism^^ of which Mr. Epstein speaks is 
too vague an attitude to be effective in bringing about the 
desired integration among other people of society; the As¬ 
sociation, therefore, tries to develop a more differentiated 
and powerful attitude toward old age pensions (4d. Prin¬ 
ciple of Variation). This attempt, as far as the present 
writer is able to judge, is an example of education mixed 
with propaganda, since it is a comparatively impartial pres¬ 
entation of the history and data of old age pensions. There 
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is of course a point of view, for the matprial is arranged in 
such a way that the conclusions are favorable to pensions 
{6d. Principle of Limitation^. Before such ‘'education’’ 
can occur, however, the person being educated must become 
interested in the problem, ix., some pre-existing attitude 
must be aroused within him. In a sociolor^y class, for ex¬ 
ample, students study old age part of a systematic treat¬ 
ment of modern maladjiistmenis: the general class-room 
attitude constitutes the source of motivation. But in ordi¬ 
nary society their is ibis vicious situation; people do not 
support the Association bt‘t:ause they have no pre-existing 
attitudes which inte»*est them in its work and it is difficult to 
build up these attitudes until they have become interested. 

To be sure, the Association is not as eager to secure new 
members as it is to encourage old age pension legislation; 
and yet an increased membership would give the Association 
added prestige and make its lobbying activities more effec¬ 
tive. At the same time, such legislation can be called to a 
great extent a function of more general attitudes within 
society. During the last few years of the depression the 
number of old age pension laws has rapidly increased; and 
finally both President Roosevelt and Congress have decided 
to meet this and other social problems directlySuch a 
change in national attitudes cannot be attributed entirely 
to the wmrk of the Association, for Mr. Epstein and his 
associates were equally active during the boom years. The 
depression, it would seem, has demonstrated the social 
necessity of such pensions and the appropriate legislation 
has followed as a result.^^ In this case, it seems as though 

Social Security Bill which was passed in AukusI, 1935, contained 
the following provisions for the country’s aged; money was offered for the 
immediate care of those over 65 by matching dollar for dollar each state’s* 
contribution; and hereafter the Federal Government will pay those 65 or 
over from $10 to $85 a month out of a national fund which is to be raised 
by taxing both the employer and the employee. 

See, for example, Syndor H. Walter, “Private Supported W^ork,” in 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, v, 2, pp. 1190-1201, New York, 1633; and Howard W. 
Odum, “Public Welfare Activities,” in ibid., pp. 1243 ff. 
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propaganda and lobbying might hasten a social process^ut 
will not alter appreciably its general course. 

The National Association fob the Advancement 
OF Colored People (N. A. A. C. P.) 

The N. A. A. C. P. was formed in 1909 by a group of 
liberals like Jane Addams, John Dewey, W. E. B. DuBois, 
John Haynes Holmes, Lincoln Steffens, W. I. Thomas, Os¬ 
wald Garrison Villard, Mary E. Wooley, etc., as a result of 
certain race riots in Springfield, Ill., during the previous 
year. It is the foremost organization of its kind and has 
continued its work with ever increasing vigor over a period 
of twenty-five years. Its aims are; 

“ . . . (1) the ending of lynching, (2) the wiping out of 
peonage and debt slavery in southern agricultural life, (3) the 
ending of disfranchisement, (4) the abolition of injustices in 
legal procedure, particularly criminal procedure, which are based 
solely upon color or race, (S) equitable distribution of funds for 
public education, (6) abolition of segregation, discrimination, in¬ 
sult and humiliation based on color or race, (7) equality of op¬ 
portunity in all fields with equal pay for equal work.” 

These goals of course involve all the problems of race re¬ 
lations. On the surface they do not appear to differ from 
those of the Communist organizers; the N. A. A. C. P., how¬ 
ever, does not believe that a revolution is necessary to se¬ 
cure its objectives. It maintains that the Negro can 
achieve the status which the Association seeks for him by 
demanding the same rights accorded other citizens by the 
Federal Constitution. The Association, therefore, can be 
classified as “liberal,” rather than revolutionary. 

At the same time, these aims have become for the As¬ 
sociation more or less of a philosophy of life, a kind of race- 
consciousness. This philosophy has resulted from an 

Pamphlet, *‘Sweet Land of Liberty ** p. 3. 
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internal struggle of two conflicting |Hilicies within the 
Negro ranks. On the whole, the passive advice of Booker 
T. Washington, viz., first to achieve ‘‘greater economic 
strength and general efficiency before demanding full rights 
as American citizens”has been replaced by the afore¬ 
mentioned militant and immediate objectives. 

To fight for better conditions and to arouse the Negro, 
the Association has established a nation-wide organization. 
The central offices are in New York City and therr are 
almost 400 branch organizations in various cities. It has 
been estimated that there are at least 4,000 volunteer 
branch officers alone. Each member pays a minimum mem¬ 
bership fee of $1.00 per year, of which half is sent to the 
National Office. The official organ of the N. A. A. C. P. is 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine with the sub-title of “A 
Record of the Darker Races.” The Association publishes, 
in addition, numerous pamphlets printed under its own 
auspices, an annual report, and reprints of articles sub¬ 
mitted to and accepted by other magazines. There is a 
regular weekly press service which goes to colored and 
white editors. The officers of the organization travel widely 
and deliver speeches frequently. Publicity is also secured 
by submitting contributions to white journals. Finally, the 
Association acts as a ‘‘pressure group” to influence specific 
legislation; and it offers its legal services to protect Negroes 
who as Negroes have been shown discrimination. 

At the outset the Association makes clear the relation of 
its work to the entire country: it asserts that poor condi¬ 
tions for Negroes cripple the system upon which the white 
man also depends. To this contention is added a note of 
warning that the Negro is beginning to realize the strength 
of his numbers: he will oppose any show of violence to 
fellow-members of his race and he will vote against un¬ 
friendly legislators. Then the N. A. A. C. P. in all its 
publications and in white periodicals describes the plight of 
See W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro, p. 226, New York, 1915. 
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the American Negro. Finally, it attempts to build up pres¬ 
tige for itself by publicizing the names of sympathetic white 
people, by employing men of prominence to explain certain 
of its objectives, and by mentioning continually its own 
activites, like the progress it has achieved in the anti-lynch¬ 
ing movement or its own role in drafting other kinds of 
similar legislation. 

Race-consciousness is stimulated by stressing the impor¬ 
tance of the Negro in American life. The injustices inflicted 
upon him, his place in politics, his relation to the great 
thinkers of the world, his achievements, subjects like these 
are emphasized again and again. This consciousness re¬ 
ceives further reinforcement through the pamphlets issued 
by the Association, through its speakers, and through the 
formal and informal discussions which characterize the 
branch meetings. As a result, it is hoped that the Negro 
will become conscious of his race and zealous of its 
position. 

The Association, in addition, tries to add some of these 
race-conscious Negroes to its membership. Its press con¬ 
tinually points out that the Negro can assist his growing 
emancipation through active cooperation. In its dispatches 
to the colored press and through its pamphlets and speak¬ 
ers, the N. A. A. C. P. is able to dwell upon its own con¬ 
crete achievements. These achievements are made possible 
by a diligent effort to secure Negro rights in the courts and 
through the legislatures. In this way the organization gains 
prestige in the eyes of the Negro. 

These objectives, attracting white and colored members, 
making Negroes race-conscious, and defending the Negro’s 
cause, are necessarily interrelated. The more members in 
the Association, the greater its chances to be effective as a 
lobbying organization, the higher its prestige among 
Negroes; and a strong white membership may attract 
Negroes who will then see in the Association a means of 
fostering cooperation with white America. The more 
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Negroes who become race-conscious, the uToater the prob¬ 
ability that some of them will join the Association (provided 
they do not become Communists instead) and tlic greater 
the importance of the Negro in influencing American af¬ 
fairs. And the number ot successful efforts to defend the 
Negro will have an effect on the prestige of the organiza¬ 
tion and on the possibility of achieving race-consciousness. 

In evaluating the propaganda of the N. A. A. C. P. it is 
clear that the organization has recognized the ].)eiceptual 
problem of propaganda by utilizing every possible mediuiu 
of communication. Its remaining problems, however, are not 
so easily solved. Consider, first of alb the attempt to estab¬ 
lish race-consciousness among American Negroes. By race- 
consciousness is meant the integration of the f)ersonality in 
such a way that the important central attitudes and almost 
every bit of behavior will be functions of the individuaPs 
attitude toward the group that he considers to be his race. 
Such an individual generally will be conscious of himself 
and his relation to that race; in short, a more or less perma¬ 
nent impression of universality will influence his mental 
field. A desired integration of this nature necessarily must 
be of the central variety (5a. Principle oj the Type of In¬ 
tegration). Unlike crowd-consciousness, in which the 
actual proximity of other people facilitates this impression, 
as Professor F. H. Allport has shown,'" race-conscious¬ 
ness includes people beyond the range of the bodily senses 
and is, in most cases, more difficult to achieve. The As¬ 
sociation considers this race-consciousness necessary if the 
American Negro is ever to achieve his constitutional 
status. 

When the Nazis attempt to add race-consciousness to 
their jingoistic conception of nationalism, they encounter 
an initial difficulty; their criteria for Aryanism cannot be 
applied very easily to many individuals. 1 he Association, 
however, has a standard which is less equivocal, the stand- 
Floyd H. Allport, Social Psychology, pp. 301 ff., Boston, 1Q24. 
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ard that is the socially common one in America, viz., color. 
For color serves not only as an external distinguishing 
characteristic, but also as a means of identifying people 
who are economically and psychologically Negroes. The 
very word, Negro, then, generally has a specific connota¬ 
tion. And so in all appeals, Negroes are spoken of as if 
they constituted a homogeneous group, as if a reference to 
one Negro included all Negroes. As a result, an injustice 
to a single Negro is considered an effrontery to every Negro; 
an achievement of one outstanding Negro is a credit to the 
entire race; Negroes are said to be completely responsible 
for the defeat of a white Senator, etc. All of these allu¬ 
sions are forms of concealed propaganda, for by arousing 
pre-existing attitudes they seek to bring about a stereotype 
which will produce an impression of universality toward 
Negroes in general. Such tactics are a deliberate attempt 
to construct through suggestion a new attitude which serves 
as the basis of still another attitude, the one to be directed 
toward the organization (4d. Principle of Variation). The 
appeals are repeated again and again and in different forms 
and media {2b. Perceptual Principle of Repetition; 6c. 
Principle of Reinforcing). To induce Negroes to perceive 
these appeals, furthermore, other auxiliary attitudes are 
aroused by social functions, the unusual cover designs of 
the magazine, the use of ^^space-grabbing” via press re¬ 
leases, etc. {2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary At¬ 
titudes). The actual position of the Negro in American 
life also supplements the effort to achieve race-conscious¬ 
ness through propaganda; for the very antagonism from 
white people drives Negroes together and makes them feel 
more unified in the light of their common enemy. 

It is, however, obviously insufficient simply to present 
these stimulus-situations and to expect that all Negroes 
will become race-conscious immediately. Since a central 
type of integration is required, the sphere of unpredictabil¬ 
ity will be large. The Negro whose economic existence 
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depends upon a white man or upon a wiiite firm may feel 
that the black race must be humbly subservient to its white 
masters, an attitude similar to the one propae;ated by 
Booker T. Washington. The Negro housewife may be so 
wrapped up in her famih' that she will pay no attention to 
the wider consequences of her social milim. Some urban 
Negro Communists will view this r:a e*cc;nsciousness as a 
snare to draw the Xei^ro av.ay irom the revolutionary 
struggle. P(‘op]e like these possess attitudes in opposition 
to the desired i itegiation. Then, too, a large' mass of 
Negroes wall never be reached by the Associati(ui and so, 
although they may resent thei* position in American life, 
their attitudf^s wall not be properly organized. Other Ne¬ 
groes, moreover, may possess the desired integration as a 
segmental attitude, and they will be race-conscious only 
to a very minor degree and only on special occasions: this 
is not the kind of race-consciousness which the Association 
seeks to achieva*. 

It must also be pointed out that the extent of race-con¬ 
sciousness varies with the structure of a community. In a 
thickly populated section like Harlem, for example, w'here 
Negroes are in constant contact with one another and 
where injustices to the race are very easily discernible, the 
psychological opportunity of experiencing an impression 
of universality is probably greater than in a rural district 
in the South, where most of the race’s exf)eriences are 
vicarious (even when the Association or some other organ¬ 
ization does manage to establish a contact). This ecolog¬ 
ical factor also influences the sphere of unpredictability. 

The Association presumably tries to construct race 
consciousness because the probability is greater that such 
an attitude will be the chief basis of a membership drive 
{4, Principle of Related Attitudes). For w"h(‘n once a 
Negro is race-conscious, he will find that the Association 
is the logical organization through which his consciousness 
can find its expression (5b, Principle of Action), The 
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branches throughout the country offer a concrete form of 
cooperation with fellow Negroes {6b. Principle of Indicat¬ 
ing the Paths of Action). Then the Association tries to 
arouse a submissive attitude through the prominence of its 
board of directors and of some of the people it quotes and 
also through a continued emphasis upon its own accom¬ 
plishments {6al. Principle of Positive Social Value). 
These accomplishments, moreover, are not empty boasts, 
for the Association has won many legal battles in behalf 
of Negroes’ rights. As a matter of fact, about 75 per cent 
of the organization’s annual income is derived from Ne¬ 
groes. 

It is possible, too, that Negroes will join the Association 
for a variety of reasons, even though they are not race 
conscious. The branch organization may give them a 
certain amount of personal prestige. They may wish to 
associate more intimately with white people. They may 
desire to express appreciation for some concrete service the 
Association has rendered them or their relatives. In these 
cases, the Association is able to arouse related attitudes 
which lead to the desired integration, viz., becoming a 
member {4. Principle of Related Attitudes). 

The Association, moreover, also tries to attract white 
people into its fold by arousing in them these related at¬ 
titudes: 

1. An attitude of humanitarianism, when the conditions 
under which many Negroes must live are described. 

2. An attitude of self-interest, because, it is maintained, 
the white man’s conditions can be improved only when the 
status of the Negro is raised: both races are dependent 
upon the same system. 

3. Attitudes based on fear, like those directed toward 
economic and personal security, for, unless the Negro is 
helped, there will be continued friction between the two 
races. 

Thus the organization appeals to three groups within 
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society, but in all three the sphere of impredictability is 
large: 

1. The attitude of humanitarianism may exist among 
white people who wish to '‘revive... the spirit of the 
abolitionists, of Lincoln and of Lovejoy/’ but such an 
attitude, except among professional social workers, ex¬ 
tremely and peculiarly devout religious penjde, and philan¬ 
thropists, is generally segmental. Then, too, the attitude 
exists very rarely, for men and women are more likely to 
be concerned about their own primary group. There seems 
to be some evidence that degree of sympathy is more or 
less proportional to the amouiit of similarity that exists 
between the person who is sympathetic and the person or 
object toward which that sympathy is directed; and so 
white people are more prone to be interested in white peo¬ 
ple than they are in Negroes—but this too will depend 
upon the individual’s situation and his relation to other 
white and colored people. At any rate, this attitude of 
humanitarianism is not strong and, therefore, it may not 
bring about the desired integration. 

2. The attitude of self-interest, particularly in economic 
affairs, is more powerful among Americans; it is an attitude 
which is vital and central. The Association asserts that 
there is a connection between the status of the white and 
black peoples and in many places it tries to prove this con¬ 
tention. A Negro and a liberal white may readily acknowl¬ 
edge this connection and the related attitude will be aroused 
within them; but such people have not a very great influ¬ 
ence in society. It would be more difficult, moreover, to 
make a wealthy manufacturer concede this alleged fact. 

Pamphlet, How the National Association for the Advancement of Col¬ 
ored Pe*ople Began, p. 2. 

Bogardus, for example, in his study of “social distance” found that 
“ . . . friendly feeling was expressed in general toward the races to which 
the 248 judges belonged, and that the ‘neutral feeling’ column was composed 
of races concerning which ignorance was expressed”; Emory S. Bogardus, 
“Social Distance and Its Origins,” J. AppL Soc., 1925, v. 9, p. 218. 
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and so the economic attitude simply will remain latent 
within him. And it would be practically impossible to influ¬ 
ence in this manner a white Southerner who considers the 
very practices which the Association lists among its abuses 
to be an important technique for “protecting white woman¬ 
hood’’ or for “keeping the Negro in his place.” In short, 
the success of this rather abstract appeal—regardless of 
its implied truth—will vary with the cultural attitudes of 
the people who hear it {4a. Principle of Related Dominant 
Attitudes). 

3. The attempt to arouse attitudes of fear will not be 
successful among people who have never experienced race 
riots or lynchings, although perhaps their attitude of hu- 
manitarianism will be brought into play. Other individ¬ 
uals will wish to preserve law and order and may think 
that an enlightened attitude toward the Negro will help 
race-relations in these respects. The fact that the Asso¬ 
ciation always maintains the essential legality of its purpose, 
viz., to enforce the 14th and 15th Amendments which al¬ 
ready exist in the Constitution, may have a favorable 
effect, for example, upon liberty-loving Northerners; but 
at the same time such a literal enforcement would appear 
revolutionary in the minds of Southerners. The whole 
Association, and not the status of the Negro, may arouse 
these attitudes of fear among some people and the integra¬ 
tion which results will not in the least predispose them to 
favor the measures which the organization advocates; 
rather a more strenuous policy of suppression and brutality 
may follow. 

It should be evident now that the task which confronts 
the Association in its membership drives is made difficult 
by the complex diversity of people’s attitudes. The same 
is true, of course, when its more general activities are con¬ 
sidered, for these activities are largely different aspects of 
the policies that have been considered above. The effort 
to gain new members, for example, at the same time has ef- 
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facts upon public opinion in general and in the long run it is 
only through such an effect that the Association .can hope 
to achieve its more ultimate goal. A person who reads an 
Association pamphlet will iva necessarily join the organ¬ 
ization, but a segmental inicgratitm may be st t up within 
him which will lead to the desired acn(m wiien the opi)or- 
tunity (at the time of an ciection } pre'-ents itself {o/), Prin¬ 
ciple oj Iridicatmg ihr Paths (P. Arttori). The success of 
the Association inu t be judged, therefore, not only in 
terms of cnr<dle(^ members, but also by considt ring the 
number of people throughout the country who have sucii 
segmental attitudes. It is of ccr.jrse imt^ossible to estimate 
the extent of these attitudes and yet it is their presence or 
absence that largely determines race prejudice. 

For race prejudice is very oftem based on a segmental 
attitude. To understand race prejudice it is not suflicient 
to seek its exf)lanation in terms of the methods through 
which children acquire their sten'otypes and attitudes; 
such a method reveals only the media of proi)aganda that 
perpetuate all social evils and social virtues. It is neces¬ 
sary to take into consideration the nature of the social 
situation confronting the individuals with the prejudices, 
and this situation becomes intelligible in terms of tradi¬ 
tions and customs which have had an historical and a psy¬ 
chological development. Only by an acquaintanceship with 
both the social and the immediately psychological back¬ 
ground of a prejudice can Americans hope to comprehend 
the varied movements of intolerance which are beginning 
to sweep through this country with increasing velocity. 
The individual usually acquires race prejudice not through 
a single experience with the race in question, the accumula¬ 
tion of such personal experiences, or the differentiation of 
experience but from his social contacts in the course of a 
normal existence, since the prejudice itself in most cases is 
a social product. Professor Bogardus, for example, discov¬ 
ered that the most important reason for race prejudice, ac- 
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cording to the testimony of the students, was “traditions 
and accepted opinion.’' Lasker also found that “institu¬ 
tional antagonism” accounts for many prejudices among 
children: 

“What the cliild acquires from his adult environment in racial 
attitudes are much more largely acceptances than specific reac> 
lions. A situation involving mutually antagonistic attitudes be¬ 
tween two racial groups may be so much regarded as a matter of 
course by every one in the child’s environment, that no one talks 
about it, that few are consciously aware of it.” 

Segmental attitudes of this sort, like so many social at¬ 
titudes, are also latent, for, as Lasker says, the child is 
usually unaware of his prejudice until a special occasion 
arises or until he travels. 

The degree of Negro prejudice, moreover, varies in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. In the North and especially 
in districts where there is no Negro “problem,” the preju¬ 
dice, if it exists at all, is a segmental, general attitude and 
not very well integrated with the rest of the personality. 
In the South, on the other hand, the prejudice is well or¬ 
ganized and, even though it generally remains latent, it is 
a central attitude; thus it is potentially powerful only after 
its arousal. There are individual differences, to be sure, in 
any section of the country; but it is only general tendencies 
that interest the propagandist. 

Race prejudice, then, is the psychological opponent of 
the N. A. A. C. P.; it represents the attitudes in the mental 
field which run counter to the desired integration. In its 
appeal to Negroes, the Association is demanding that all 
black people recognize this prejudice and try actively, es¬ 
pecially through the Association, to combat it {7b. Prin¬ 
ciple of Positive Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda). In 
its appeal to white men, as has been noted, the Association 

Bogardus, op. at., p. 219. 

Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, p. 99, New York, 1929; 
quoted by pjcrmission of Henry Holt and Co. 
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also tries to point out the disastrous results of the antago¬ 
nism. It appears, then, as though the Association were at¬ 
tempting to bring this social attitude, which has been latent 
and, in many cases, segmental, into a dominant position, 
so that the conscious individual may be aware of its exist¬ 
ence; and it Is hoped that through this awareness conflict¬ 
ing attitudes will act upon the altitude (oi ])rejiuiice) and 
render it ineffective. 'The sphere of unpredictability of 
this process of ilissolut ion, however, is great and will de¬ 
pend to a iaige d^,*grec iip(»n the strength of the basic prej¬ 
udice. 

Awareness of a prejudice, htv.vever, is not enough; the 
Association also tries to bring about the desired integration 
more directly through its specific appeals to white people. 
Even though some of these aroused attitudes may bi* cen¬ 
tral, their influence, nevertheless, will be insignificant 
when compared with the antagonistic attitudes which have 
become, as a result of social pressure, so stable a constit¬ 
uent of people’s mental fields. It is for this reason that 
the work of the Association can never progress very appre¬ 
ciably until the structure of society, which gives rise to 
these attitudes, first changes. Propaganda may exert pres¬ 
sure to lobby through an anti-lynching bill, to help bring 
about the defeat of a political candidate, to increase the 
Association’s membership, and even to cause Negroes to 
be race-conscious; but the race prejudice, which necessi¬ 
tates these measures, remains almost as strong. For the 
hostility that Americans feel toward Negroes is the result 
of the organization of American society, and this organiza¬ 
tion is relatively unaffected by projiaganda. It is sheer 
psychological and sociological nonsense to believe that the 
attitudes of a group of Southerners, who are outnumbered 
by the colored people in a given locality, can be changed 
in respect to the Negro in general; their attitudes are the 
product of a particular black-white situation and they will 
change, therefore, only when that situation changes. 
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In 1930 the N. A. A. C. P. was brought into the national 
lime-light through its activity as a “pressure group’^ in the 
Parker Case. Judge John J. Parker of North Carolina, a 
Hoovercrat, had been nominated by President Hoover to 
the bench of the Supreme Court. The Association opposed 
the nomination due to the fact that Parker had made ten 
years previously “a public utterance which he never denied 
or repudiated, hostile to the Negro’s voting and participa¬ 
tion in political life.” The American Federation of La¬ 
bor also took offense at one of the Judge’s decisions and it, 
too, vigorously opposed him. Finally, after six weeks and 
six days of hesitation, intrigue, and debate, the Senate de¬ 
feated the nomination by the close vote of 41 to 39. 

The Association planned a systematic attack to bring 
pressure to bear on the Senate, and this attack can be sum¬ 
marized both chronologically and briefly as follows: 

1. A mimeographed letter was sent to the Association's branches 

in 26 states urging that all members telegraph their local 
Senators to oppose Parker. 

2. Individual Senators were solicited. 

3. Contact was established with the white press by means of 

typed, personal letters which quoted the objectionable re¬ 
marks of Parker and mentioned his failure to deny these 
statements. 

4. An officer of the Association appeared in person to testify 

before the Sub-Committee of the Senate Judiciary. 

5. A special press release summarized the officer’s testimony 

and copies of the testimony were sent to every Senator. 

6. Letters and telegrams of protest from Negroes began to reach 

individual Senators and President Hoover. 

7. President Hoover was requested to withdraw the nomination, 

a request which received wide publicity and which was de¬ 
nied. 

8. Publicit}^ was given to those Senators who acknowledged the 

Association’s letter and who promised to oppose Parker. 

9. An affadavit from 132 North Carolina Negroes to the effect 

that the Republican leaders in that state had excluded 
Negroes was released. 

-•'"Pamphlet, The N. A. A. C. P.—Why You Should Join. 
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10. A letter was sent to the Ministers of Greater New York 

urging them to persuade their congregations lo protest to 
the two New York Senators. 

11. A special dispatch was released to New York papers in which 

the statements of some of Parker’s supporters were denied. 

12. A warning was transmitted to the Association s blanches that 

the rejection of Parker by the Senate Sub-Committee did 
not mean that the fight was at an end. 

13. A press release emphasized the united action of Negro Repub¬ 

lican bodies and suggested the potential political strength 
of the Negro. 

14. A photostatic copy of the issue of the Greensboro Daily Nenos 

of April 19, 1920, in which the objectionable remarks of 
Parker had been reported, was sent to President Hoover, to 
every Senator, and to the press. 

15. Frequent press dispatches called attention lo the growing 

protest of the Negro people. 

16. A series of public mass meetings was held in strategic cities 

and these meetings were widely advertised through special 
press releases. The spectators at each meeting were urged 
to telegraph their Senators, and they did so by the thou¬ 
sands. 

17. The Association again answered the charges of Parker’s sup¬ 

porters. 

18. It submitted to the press a list of Supreme Court cases on 

Negro rights. 

19. It issued an appeal to the nation to keep Parker off the Su¬ 

preme Court bench. 

20. After Parker’s defeat, the Association explained to the press 

and to its branches what it considered to be the significance 
of its victory and it urged Negroes to oppose those Senators 
who had voted for Parker when they came up for re-elec¬ 
tion. 

This resume of the N. A. A. C. P.’s activity in the Parker 
Case shows how an organization can function simultane¬ 
ously as a ^^pressure group” and as a propaganda organiza¬ 
tion. As a pressure group, the Association utilized almost 
every means of modern communication to influence the 
Senate. The number of letters and telegrams of protest, 
the organized meetings, the general publicity in the coun- 
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try^s press must have given many Senators the impression 
that the whole Negro “race^^ was united in fighting Parker. 
The Association, furthermore, reinforced the impression 
by announcing that this united action was occurring. This 
was a skillful tactic, for, although patriotic and legal ap¬ 
peals were made to individual Senators, the most potent 
threat was probably the political argument, viz., that Ne¬ 
groes would oppose the supporters of Parker at the next 
election. In this fashion very vital Senatorial attitudes 
were aroused. The issue, however, was too complicated to 
lead one to believe that these attitudes alone were decisive. 
The strength of the American Federation of Labor, the 
hostility of the Senate toward Hoover and therefore toward 
his nominee, the fact that Parker was another Southern 
Hoovercrat, these too were important factors. 

At the same time, ^^public opinion” was being aroused 
by the very means that were proving effective in influenc¬ 
ing the Senate. Through revealed propaganda a stream of 
protest was created and guided toward the chambers of 
the Senate; and this protest served as the basis for the 
^^pressure,” i.e., the persuasion, that was applied. By spon¬ 
soring this campaign so vigorously, furthermore, the N. A. 
A. C. P. made many people in the country aware of its own 
work and the whole Negro problem. Newspaper readers, 
for example, were interested primarily not in Negroes but 
in Judge Parker; their interest in the latter, however, neces¬ 
sarily made them also aware of the former {2a. Perceptual 
Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). As a result, newspapers 
gave free publicity to the Association or gladly accepted its 
press releases as representing the point of view of one of 
the protagonists. A mere acquaintanceship with the Asso¬ 
ciation or even a knowledge of its activities did not mean 
that an individual would join that organization or even be¬ 
come more liberally disposed toward American Negroes; 
but the very perception at least may have increased the 
probability. 
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The success of this piece of propaganda, which the Asso¬ 
ciation has never failed to emphasize in its literature, also 
had a tendency to increase the prestige of the organization. 
For Negroes and whites alike could see the importance of 
the N, A. A. C. P. in a national issue and members of both 
these groups who already had related attitudes predispos¬ 
ing them to join would have a still greater tendency as a 
result {6b. Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action). 
There is little wonder, then, that an officer of the Associa¬ 
tion considers the Parker Case a turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the development of the American Negro.^" For 
Negroes themselves were reminded even by the white press 
that they were politically powerful. This reminder had a 
tendency to make them more conscious of themselves and, 
therefore, perhaps more race-conscious. In short, the same 
effort which exerted pressure upon Senators, which aroused 
public opinion, and which made people aware of the exist¬ 
ence of the Association also induced Negroes to believe that 
they were united and hence gave rise to the impression of 
universality that is at the basis of race-consciousness. 

And yet it does not necessarily follow that race prejudice 
diminished because the N. A. A. C. P. prosecuted Parker so 
successfully. Many people in the South were indignant and 
viewed the proceedings with alarm; even the Association 
reported that repressive measures had been taken in re¬ 
prisal against Negroes in Southern cities while the Senate 
was debating the nomination. Such an incident, then, may 
fan the fires of racial antagonism, instead of helping to 
stamp them out. 

Walter White, “The Negro and the Supreme Court,” Harpers, 1931, v. 
162, esp. p. 246. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERICA 

The Communist Party of America came into existence 
in 1919 when more radical elements of the Socialist Party 
withdrew and formed their own organization. During the 
red-baiting twenties it was known as The Workers^ Party; 
in 1929 it was able to reassume its present title. It con¬ 
siders itself, in the words of Marx and Engels, “the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working class parties.” 
It generally confines its propaganda to members of the 
“proletariat.” This propaganda is of special interest be¬ 
cause it is both intentional and systematic; American Com¬ 
munist leaders, in fact, are conscious of their propaganda 
to the extent that they possess theories of how their spe¬ 
cific aims can be achieved. The Communists have a strong 
central organization in New York City, where their main 
strength is concentrated. Party discipline is rigorous; 
heretics are banished by a central committee. Due to the 
radical position which the Party maintains, most non-Com- 
munists brand any Communist activity “propaganda”; 
and the Communists themselves willingly accept the des¬ 
ignation. 

Communist Tactics 

‘The immediate aim of the Communists ... is the formation 
of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois su¬ 
premacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat.’’ ^ 

This “overthrow” must occur through a revolution that 
will be the outcome of the class-struggle. Other activities 

^ Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto, pp. 30-31, 
Chicago, IQIS. 
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are, therefore, means to this final end upon which emphasis 
is generally placed. The most important of the more im¬ 
mediate objectives are; 

1. An increased membership of the Party. 

2. An increased membership in auxiliary Communist 
organizations like the Trade Union Unity League (the 
Communist equivalent of the American Federation of La¬ 
bor), the John Reed Club and similar artistic and intellec¬ 
tual groups, the League of Struggle for Negro Rights, the 
Young Communist League, etc. 

3. Intense opposition to the leaders of other rival organ¬ 
izations. 

4. ^Tull social and political equality and self-determina¬ 
tion for Negroes.” “ 

5. More transitory proposals like adherence to a par¬ 
ticular unemployment plan, demonstrations and protests 
in behalf of certain prisoners, victory in specific strikes, 
etc. 

6. Active support of the Soviet Union and the Third 
International. 

7. Larger patronage of the Communist press. 

The theory of the Communist Party gathers about itself 
a mass of historical tradition which is based largely on 
the original works and modern interpretation of Marx and 
Engels and on the more recent doctrines of Lenin and Sta¬ 
lin; it also decries the departures made from these Com¬ 
munist sources by the so-called revisionists, reformists. 
Socialists, and left- and right-wing Communists. To trans¬ 
mit this tradition to workers, there is “The Workers 
School” in New York City, the motto of which is “Train¬ 
ing for the Class Struggle” and the motij a statement from 
Lenin, “Without revolutionary theory there can be no rev¬ 
olutionary movement.” Courses on radical economics, his¬ 
tory of the labor movement, journalism, and Russia are 
held in the evenings and the tuition fees are very nominal. 

2 Laifor Fact Book, p. 202, New York, 1931. 
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The students, who generally lean toward Communism be¬ 
fore they enter the school, strengthen their Communism 
there. 

The Communist press represents a less systematic, but 
more wide-flung effort to reach masses of people. The 
Party’s official organ, the Daily Worker^ is the paper with 
the widest circulation; it is supplemented by papers “pub¬ 
lished in Italian, Spanish, Finnish, Jewish, German, Lithu¬ 
anian, Russian, Polish, Swedish, and other languages,” ^ 
through whch direct contact is maintained with the foreign 
populations of the country. A more specialized sheet is the 
Southern Worker, intended for Southern whites and Ne¬ 
groes. The auxiliary Communist organizations generally 
publish their views separately. The New Masses is a liter- 
ary-artistic magazine. Pamphlets, dealing with theoretical 
and immediate issues, are released at a price not exceeding 
ten cents and usually under five. Finally, the “Labor Re¬ 
search Association” issues through the “International Pub¬ 
lishers” presumably fact-finding studies like Labor and 
Automobiles, Labor and Silk, etc. 

An analysis of any of these publications reveals char¬ 
acteristic Communist methods of presentation: the appeals 
seem directed to those who are already Communists and 
all isolated events are integrated into the Communist thesis. 

In the first place, the language is of the variety gener¬ 
ally known as Marxian. Words are used which emphasize 
connotatively the class-struggle, since that struggle is the 
crux of the revolutionary theory in back of all Communist 
activity. Communists and their potential sympathizers are 
called “workers,” “comrades,” “proletariat,” or “toiling 
masses.” Communist opponents are known as “capitalists,” 
“bosses,” “bourgeoisie,” “petty bourgeoisie,” and “class ene¬ 
mies,” if they belong to the upper classes in society; or they 
are labelled “social fascists,” “renegades,” or “betrayers,” 
if they have working-class origins. These words are re- 

p. 203. 
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peated constantly and appear in direct or modified form in 
every Communist publication throughout the entire world. 
In addition, certain special epithets, like the “Rev. Norman 
Thomas” (to refer to Thomas^ theological background), 
“imperialist trade,” “capitalist war,” “bourgeois press,” 
etc., are applied and used frequently. There is, in short, 
a characteristic Communist vocabulary which may become 
an effective means of communication among members 
whose reactions to these words and phrases are sufficiently’' 
similar. 

The tone of Communist articles conveys the impression 
that the workers and particularly the Communist Party 
are being continually oppressed by the upper classes. This 
oppression is seized upon as the important reason why the 
workers must unite and fight off the oppressors. The ap¬ 
peal seldom appears in isolated fashion: it generally fol¬ 
lows a discussion of a specific issue and thus becomes the 
raison (Vetre of that discussion. In reporting the Balbo 
flight, for example, the Daily Worker first paid tribute to 
its “technical achievements”; then it pointed out that this 
visit of Italian aces had “really reactionary purposes,” 
viz., as “a gigantic war display,” as “an effort to glorify 
fascism,” and as “a great public joining of hands by the 
Roosevelt and Mussolini governments.” ^ Thus the editor 
added the relevant interpretation to an event which had 
been arousing so much interest in America. Communists 
also lose no opportunity to attack the leaders of the So¬ 
cialist Party and of the American Federation of Labor, not 
only because such individuals constitute a threat to their 
own leadership among workers, but also because Socialists 
and trade unionists are the very people who might be ex¬ 
pected to become converts to Communism. 

A closer examination of the Daily Worker reveals how 
that newspaper tries to reinforce the opinions of its readers 
and, to a lesser degree, to draw other workers into the 


^ Daily Worker, July 17, 1933. 
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Communist fold. In addition to the general techniques 
already mentioned, the Communist editors emphasize only 
those current events favorable to the Communist ideology. 
Other items are either ignored or else interpreted to fit in 
with the general framework. A comparison of any number 
of the Daily Worker with a corresponding issue of the New 
York Times will make clear the differences in treatment ac¬ 
corded events by these two papers.^ 


Daily Worker 

First eight column headline: 
“SOVIETS SET UP 
IN SOUTH SPAIN” 


Third eight column headline: 
“NINE SHIPS ON STRIKE 
IN N. Y. HARBOR” 


New York Times 
Headline of fifth column: 
“FIRING BREAKS OUT 
ANEW IN MADRID; 
NORTH HOLDS OUT” 

Three column headline: 

“COL. LINDBERGH 
IDENTIFIES HAUPT¬ 
MANN BY HIS VOICE: 
MURDER INDICTMENT 
VOTED” 


In no place in the Daily Worker is the Lindbergh story 
even mentioned, whereas the Times confines its story about 
the strike to the forty-first page with the following head¬ 
line: 


“SEAMEN WALK OUT, 

BUT VESSELS MOVE” 

It is evident that the Communist paper is seeking to em¬ 
phasize Communist victories in Spain and a seamen’s 
strike; the Times, on the other hand, gives a different in¬ 
terpretation of events in Spain and considers the Lind¬ 
bergh case far more important than the strike. The open¬ 
ing sentences of the two articles describing the Spanish 
rebellion stand in marked contrast to each other: 

•’ Date of both papers: Oct. 9, 1934. Headlines are quoted from page 1. 
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Daily Worker 

“Madrid, Oct. 8. Soviets 
were set up in the Southern 
Part of Spain today at Pardo 
Del Rey, as the workers thru- 
out the country went into the 
offensive against the Lerroux 
fascist regime.” 


Ncu.^ York Times 
“Madrid, Oct. 8. After a 
day of complete quiet, coining 
as a relief to Madrid’s tense 
nerves, firing broke out at 5 
o’clock this afternoon, as 
though by prearranged sched¬ 
ule. in all parts of the city.'’ 


The Communist account, it is noted, immediately repeats 
its assertion that Spanish Soviets have been established and 
it casts a slur on the Lerroux government by calling it 
^‘fascist.” The Times, on the other hand, stresses the day 
of quiet and gives the impression that the latest disturb¬ 
ances are undesirable. The Daily Worker, furthermore, 
places an editorial on the front page; the Times relegates 
its direct expression of opinion to a later section. The 
remaining pages of the Communist paper also interpret the 
news in a similar fashion, except that more emphasis is 
placed upon Communist activities, the treachery of Com¬ 
munist opponents, announcements in reference to strikes, 
demonstrations, meetings, etc. A regular feature of the 
last page is a cartoon dramatizing an event or depicting an 
individual. 

Most of the Communist pamphlets follow a fairly stereo¬ 
typed formula. Their titles, together with an illustrative 
cartoon or photograph, are printed very clearly on the front 
cover. Very seldom is a publication directly attributed 
to the Communist Party; generally the name of one of 
the auxiliary organizations (like the National Committee 
of Unemployed Councils or the League of Struggle for 
Negro Rights) appears inconspicuously on the front or 
the back cover. As a rule only students of the movement 
or members of the Party appreciate the close connection 
between such an organization and the Party. In most 
cases, too, the pamphlets do not allude to the Party 
throughout the text; rather they discuss the given topic 
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and then advocate a course of action in direct accord with 
general Communist policies or else they openly name the 
desired Communist tactics. Most of this literature is de¬ 
signed to attract new members from the working classes. 
The ^^Young Pioneers of America” issues pamphlets for 
children. Specific contemporary questions, like the doc¬ 
trines of Long and Coughlin, are discussed in an effort to 
seize upon matters of interest to the working class and 
to divert this interest into the Party. Instructions are of¬ 
fered to workers; for example. How to Organize and Con¬ 
duct United Action for the Right to Live is ^^a Manual for 
Hunger Fighters” and solves the problem by having peo¬ 
ple join a Communist auxiliary organization. The remain¬ 
ing pamphlets, like the Daily Worker, reinforce the opin¬ 
ions of outright Communists. There are small booklets 
designed for theoretical training in the movement and an¬ 
thologies of poetry and song emphasizing the class-struggle. 
The enemies of the Party are attacked. ^‘Class-war pris¬ 
oners” are defended. 

The publications compiled and sometimes printed by 
the “Labor Research Association” are another indirect way 
of carrying on propaganda. One called Against Govern¬ 
ment Salary Cuts!, for example, has been issued under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of Substitute Post 
Office Employees. It contains no reference to the Party, 
but formulates a militant 14-point program which, besides 
attempting to remedy certain evils of these employees, also 
advocates proposals leading to the wholesale organization 
of all working people. The most complete publication of 
the Association, the Labor Fact Book, can be used both 
to fortify Communist beliefs and to secure new converts. 
The use of the word “Fact” is deliberately misleading, for 
all the data are arranged in such a fashion that they easily 
supplement the Communist interpretation expressed in al¬ 
most every paragraph. 

The Workers School and printed literature are by no 
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means the only media through which Communists spread 
their propaganda.*" The organized meetings upon the occa¬ 
sion of some special event are held frequently throughout 
the country and especially in New York City. The prelim¬ 
inary publicity, like newspaper announcements, posters, 
handbills, etc., not only designate the time and place of the 
assembly, but also give prominence to a slogan (like “Down 
with All Imperialist Wars'') which has some relevance to 
the purpose of that assembly. In addition to these meet¬ 
ings, informal street corner rallies take place. The speaker 
mounts a crude rostrum and draws as large a crowd as 
space and the police permit. Individual Communists attend 
other meetings, take part in the discussion, frequently 
heckle, and sometimes break them up. In this way the 
Party receives publicity, both among the spectators and 
through the hostile press. 

Parades, demonstrations, and picketing are still more 
dramatic means of attracting attention. When an unusual 
event is about to occur, the Party may telephone news¬ 
papers to send reporters. As a result, the conservative 
papers often report Communist activities at great length, 
especially when those activities turn into riots, as is often 
the case. Then, too, although the Communists seldom 
achieve a large vote, they continue to run candidates for 
most of the major and many of the minor offices—another 
way of securing publicity. Finally, patronage of Russian 
films is encouraged and there is a Communist news-reel. 

The Party seeks to strengthen its own organization by 
extending the number of “cells^^ (/.c., local units) through- 


® Communists themselves refer to the activities already mentioned as 
examples of their “propaganda,” for they have been attempting to build a 
broad Marxian philosophy. The activity to be described below, on the other 
hand, they call “agitation,” for here the aim is to gain support on a par¬ 
ticular issue and the relation of that issue to the philosophy is not empha¬ 
sized. “Agitation” in this sense demands action to a greater extent than 
does “propaganda” and it involves more persuasion, but in other respects 
it differs slightly from “propaganda”; for this reason, the writer considers 
“agitation” a special case of propaganda. 
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out the country. Besides the means of propaganda already 
mentioned, an informal, persuasive method like individual 
canvassing is used to build up membership; and face-to- 
face contacts within these “cells” also strengthens the mem¬ 
bers’ belief in communism. Either directly or through the 
Trade Union Unity League, the Party has sought to form 
sympathetic unions in this country. This has been done 
either by “boring from within” or through the formation 
of altogether new rival unions.^ 

In New York City and occasionally elsewhere Commu¬ 
nists become still better Communists in a variety of ways 
which appeal to their diverse interests. There is a Com¬ 
munist book-shop, a Communist cafeteria, a Communist 
library, Communist entertainments and dances. Commu¬ 
nist hikes, etc. All of these help to keep Communists in 
contact with their Party. 

Thus far Communist propaganda has been described in 
its structural aspect: the various techniques have been 
illustrated from diversified fields of Communist activity. 
To demonstrate how Communists conduct a specific prop¬ 
aganda campaign, it seems wise to concentrate on one par¬ 
ticular instance, viz,, the Scottsboro Case. Here their tac¬ 
tics can be observed in action. 

The Scottsboro Case 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of the 
alleged facts of this case. Suffice it to say that nine Negro 
boys were accused of the rape of two white girls with some¬ 
what dubious reputations and that eight of them were 
speedily sentenced by an Alabama court to be executed and 
the ninth to life imprisonment. Then two organizations, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the International Labor Defense (a Communist 

" See David Schneider, “The Workers’ (Communist) Party and the 
American Trade Unions,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical & 
Political Science, 192S, v. 46, no. 2. 
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group, commonly designated simply as “I. L. D.”) sent 
their agents to Alabama to prepare an appeal and motion 
for a new trial. There is some question as to w.hich (organ¬ 
ization was in the field first and how many of thc^ bo^^s or 
their relatives signed retainers to one or the other, but the 
I. L. D. soon secured the legal authority to ie]>resent all the 
defendants. After bickerings, as a resili of which the 
N. A. A. C. P. attorneys, Clarence Darrow and Arthur Car- 
field Hays, watlidrt‘vv, the J. L. 1). took charge of the de¬ 
fense and reiiiaii . d the sole active agent until the fall of 
1934. At that time one (if the I. L. D.'s attorne3^s de¬ 
nounced the Communist Part}, s tactics in behalf of the 
boys and he attempted, therefore, to represtnt the defend¬ 
ants independently. An American Scottsboro Committee 
was formed under the auspices of non-Communist and anti- 
Communist groups and it retained this attorney to repre¬ 
sent one of the boys whose case was on appeal before 
the Supreme Court. The I. L. D. represented the other. 
An agreement was made for joint argument. It seems 
probable that both the American Scottsboro Committee and 
the I. L. D. will be involved in the further defense of the 
boys. The case has been brought before the Supreme 
Court and that Court at this moment (June, 1935) has 
ordered a re-trial on the ground that barring Negroes from 
the Alabama jury has deprived the defendants of their con¬ 
stitutional rights. 

The avowed purpose of the Communists’ International 
Labor Defense was ^Ho defend ^all workers persecuted on 
account of their activity for the workers.’ It had acted as 
the ‘shield of the working class’ in fighting for workers’ 
rights in strikes, meetings, demonstrations, and against vari¬ 
ous forms of persecution.” ^ The Scottsboro boys could 
probably have been grouped under the last category. Then, 
too, the Communist Party had been eager to carry on prop¬ 
aganda among Negroes, for “Negro workers and farmers 

^ Lnhnr Fart Book, p. 204. 
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persecuted on the basis of race discrimination must be ac¬ 
cepted and treated as class-struggle victims,’’^ Presum¬ 
ably, however, the first objective of the I. L. D. was to free 
the boys. An I. L. D. attorney, in combating certain 
charges of the N. A. A. C. P., wrote: 

“As one of the attorneys working on this case for the Inter¬ 
national Labor Defense, it seems to me appropriate to inform 
you that all the legal steps taken have regard solely for the pro¬ 
tection of the legal rights of the Scottsboro defendants. If in its 
publicity campaign the International Labor Defense has acted in 
a way that seemed inappropriate to the N. A. A. C. P., this differ¬ 
ence in tactics is surely based on a difference in point of view as to 
what would be of the greatest benefit to the Negro boys. In the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case legal means were strictly adhered to. Never¬ 
theless, Sacco and Vanzetti went to the electric chair. It happens 
to be the view of the International Labor Defense that propa¬ 
ganda and the arousing of public opinion are quite as important 
for the defense of the boys as the actual legal defense put up for 
them in the courts.” 

In short, the I. L. D. sought to free the boys not simply 
through legal means but through “mass pressure” as well. 
The N. A. A. C. P. and its attorneys, on the other hand, em¬ 
phasized the former technique and feared that the arousal 
of the kind of “public opinion” sought by the I. L. D. might 
prove disastrous to the defendants; and they rather 
doubted the sincerity of the Communists' interest in the 
boys. 

According to the Communists, moreover, the Scottsboro 
defendants were unimportant figures in the class-struggle; 
since they were the victims of this struggle, however, they 
had to serve as an illustration of its significance. And so, 
as “public opinion” was being aroused to bring pressure 
upon the court where the charges were being prosecuted, 

® “Thesis and Resolutions for the Seventh National Convention of the 
Communist Party of the United States,” March-April, 1931, as quoted by 
Edmund Wilson, “The Freight Car Case,” New Republic, 1931, v. 68, p. 40. 

Carol W. King, in a letter to the New Republic, 1931, v. 67, p. 155; 
quoted by permission of the New Republic, 
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the individuals who are the “public^’ had to be made aware 
of the background of the case, i.c., of the class-struggle. 
Since the boys, furthermore, w'^ere Negroes, the entire black 
race in particular was to be awakened. Aside from arous¬ 
ing mass pressure and imm generalizing the entire issue, 
the I. L. D. also sought to show tlie connection between this 
one case and other ^'class-war'’ prisoners, in an effort to 
bring assistance to the latter .it the same time. 

The Communists attempted systematically to achieve 
these aims. Tlie 1. L. D. had on tile well over a hundred 
pamphlets in all the principal languages which were issued 
about the case. The Daily W orker played up the proceed¬ 
ings and scarely a single issue failed to mention the latest 
development or else some passing reference was made. I. 
L. D. officials estimated that at least a million meetings 
were held in various parts of the world. Posters appeared 
in profusion. Various action committees were formed in 
order to carry the appeal to the different strata of society. 
Letters soliciting funds and telegrams of protest to Ala¬ 
bama and Supreme Court Judges were sent out by the 
thousands. 

Even Communists in European countries began to use 
the case for purposes of propaganda. To stir up still 
greater interest, Mrs. Ada Wright, mother of two of the 
boys, and J. Louis Engdahl, General Chairman of the 
American Section of the I. L. D., toured Europe during the 
spring and summer of 1932. They visited and addressed 
audiences in sixteen countries and it has been said that 
they carried their messages to more than 300,000 persons. 
Often huge crowds attended their meetings, because the 
mere presence of a real American Negress, a rarity in 
Europe, was sufficient to arouse the curiosity of most Euro¬ 
peans. When Mrs. Wright and Engdahl were refused a 
visa to England, English Communists used the refusal as 
additional proof of the oppression of the working classes. 
When the visas were granted, the change was attributed 
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to ^^mass action/’ Engdahl himself died in Moscow; be¬ 
fore his death he described the results of the tour: 

“The steadily growing mass protests in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, and now in Great Britain . . . shows that the toiling 
masses share no illusions as to the Tairness’ or ‘impartiality’ of 
capitalist class justice, but realize that mass pressure alone can 
bring concessions from or victory over the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington, and that section of the American ruling 
class that lords over the oppressed Negro masses in Alabama.” 

There seems to be little doubt that Scottsboro, through 
the organized efforts of the Communists, did arouse world¬ 
wide interest. The New York Timesy for example, de¬ 
scribed at least four international repercussions in the year 
1931 and thirteen in the following year. The reflections 
of the case in other American papers and in magazines were 
of course still more numerous. The more popular type of 
publication began to give the boys publicity. And even 
the dignified Theatre Guild of New York City produced in 
March 1934 a play dealing with the Scottsboro theme, They 
Shall Not Die. 


Analysis and Criticism 

It has been shown that the ultimate aim of the Com¬ 
munist Party is to overthrow the present economic order 
by means of a revolution and to establish in its place even¬ 
tually some form of Communism. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to build a powerful party to engineer 
this violent social change; and toward this end a large part 
of Communist propaganda (or “education”) is directed. 
Such a party represents, psychologically, a well integrated 
group which can now be characterized in terms of Profes¬ 
sor McDougalFs analysis of “the highly organized group” 

J. Louis Enp:dahl, “Scottsboro Campaign in England,” Negro Worker, 
1932, V. 2, DO. 7, p. 10. 

William McDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 69-70, New York, 1920; 
quoted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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some degree of continuity of existence of the group.’^ 

Continuity of this sort is imperative for technical and 
psychological reasons. Technically, it enables the Party 
to carry on a consistent propaganda campaign by having 
responsible leaders assigned to specific tasks at all times 
(2. Principle of Perceptio?i; 6c. Principle of Reinforcing). 
Psychologically, it produces among members a feeling of 
confidence by demonstrating to them that the Party can 
transcend individual casualties and proceed in its revolu¬ 
tionary policy (6a. Principle of the Auxiliary Submissive 
Attitude). 

2. . . in the minds of the mass of the members of the group 

there shall be formed some adequate idea of the group, of 
its nature, composition, functions, capacities, and of the 
relations of the individuals to the group.” 

To accomplish this, a form of revealed propaganda, in 
which the aim of the Party is emphasized for the benefit of 
Party members, is employed. A set of additional attitudes, 
therefore, is aroused which serve to make people still more 
submissive toward Communist aims and tactics. All Com¬ 
munist propaganda tries to demonstrate the activities of 
the Party in carrying on strikes, building trade unions, de¬ 
fending prisoners, and arousing public opinion by means 
of publications, meetings, demonstrations, etc. The neces¬ 
sity for a world revolution and its accompanying preliminary 
steps is reiterated again and again through the slogans 
which terminate a piece of writing or a speech {2c. Percep¬ 
tual Principle of Simplification; 2b. Perceptual Principle 
of Repetition; 6cl. Reinforcing Principle of Repetition). 
Even an immediate issue like Scottsboro does not divert 
the Communists from their more general purpose, viz., to 
expose the class-struggle {6c2. Principle of Additional Re¬ 
lated Pre-Existing Attitudes). Membership in one of the 
Communist units offers individuals a concrete example of 
the work of the Party. The existence of a Communist 
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book-store and a cafeteria, the numerous social functions 
of Communist organizations, and the use of a word like 
‘^comrade’’ which connotes a kind of democratic or social 
equality, all these reinforce the individuaFs knowledge of 
the Party. 

3. . . the interaction (especially in the form of conflict and 
rivalry) of the group with other similar groups animated by 
different ideals and purposes, and swayed by different tra¬ 
ditions and customs.’’ 

As a result of this interaction, the individual feels that 
his group is unified and consequently his own impression of 
universality is strengthened; the group, therefore, will 
arouse within him a greater degree of submission {6a2. 
Principle of the Impression of Universality), Street bat¬ 
tles with police and soldiers; attacks from the capitalist, 
liberal, and socialist press; the number of political pris¬ 
oners; the difficulty which the Party experiences when it 
tries to exercise its civil rights; these show Communists 
that the Party is a unique organization surrounded on all 
sides by hostile and belligerent critics. The thesis of op¬ 
pression, which the Communists constantly maintain, is 
thus substantiated. 

4. . . the existence of a body of traditions and customs and 
habits in the minds of the members of the group determining 
their relations to one another and to the group as a whole.” 

This means, again, that individuals possess a submissive 
attitude toward the group and that, largely through prop¬ 
aganda, this prestige is built up {4d, Principle of Varia¬ 
tion), The Party, therefore, always fits itself into a world 
perspective. The whole Communist theory, of which the 
Communist Manifesto is a convenient and accurate sum¬ 
mary, attempts to present the historical backgrounds of 
the class-struggle; the working class is viewed as the latest 
and last of the antitheses which social organizations have 
produced. Then, too, the former struggles are recalled 
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(like the Sacco-Vanzetti Case during the Scottsboro agita¬ 
tion); and the success achieved by “Comrades’^ Lenin and 
Stalin in Soviet Russia is frequently alluded to, since 
that country is the symbolic Utopia of Communists every¬ 
where. 

5. . . the organisation of the group, consisting in the differen¬ 

tiation and specialisation of the function of its constituents 
—the individuals and classes or groups of individuals within 
the group.” 

Such an organization makes possible the constant dis¬ 
semination of propaganda and the reinforcement of the 
ideas of the group through contact and discipline (6c. Prin¬ 
ciple of Reinforcing). The frequent proclamations from 
Moscow, the various bureaucracies directing both the press 
and the Party itself, the numerous affiliated organizations, 
these testify to the presence of a strong, centralized group. 

The Communists, moreover, impress upon themselves 
again and again the widespread character of their own 
activities. Demonstrations are reported in which “thou¬ 
sands’’ of people take part, the “workers of the world” 
protest the Scottsboro “lynching,” membership in the Party 
is increasing. These tactics, in addition to the group char¬ 
acteristics which the Party possesses, help to produce the 
impression of universality. In short, as a result of their 
efforts to convince others. Communists have constructed a 
stereotype of the Party, and they have demonstrated to 
themselves that they are active members of this group. 
Communist propaganda makes better Communists out of 
Communists. 

Since Communists are members of such a highly inte¬ 
grated group, it is natural to expect that the attitude to¬ 
ward Communism will be a central attitude within the 
personality. All activities, more or less, are motivated by 
and directed toward the Party. The average Communist 
will point out that his Communism gives him a way of 
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observing all social, economic, and political phenomena, in 
a word, a veritable Weltanschauung, As a result of this 
integration of their personalities, many Communists are 
subjected to all the appeals which their propagandists em¬ 
ploy: the coolies of China, the plantation workers in the 
Congo, Tom Mooney in California, the concentration camps 
in Germany, these arouse their indignation not because they 
are human beings with certain humanitarian attitudes, but 
because they are Communists who see such scattered events 
in the perspective of the class-struggle. Membership in 
the Party, furthermore, generally means being active, either 
by making speeches, attending meetings, collecting funds, 
or becoming belligerent in a social conversation. These 
activities bring the individual in contact with other sym¬ 
pathizers who, therefore, through a kind of social facilita¬ 
tion strengthen his own attitudes, or with opponents who 
arouse attitudes of defense. The Communists of Germany, 
for example, formerly issued victrola records to supple¬ 
ment their other activities; and, to be sure, they had their 
own beer gardens and cafes where Prosit was replaced by 
Rot Front. Finally, the Communist jargon {i.e., the spe¬ 
cial terminology and slogans already described) provide a 
means of personal communication which again fortifies this 
sense of solidarity. 

In the long run, it may be true that Communists are only 
interested in strengthening themselves. For Communist 
thinkers have regarded the Party as the revolutionary van¬ 
guard of the masses.^'^ In this respect, then, Communist 
propaganda has been successful, for most Communists are 
ardent supporters of the Party. It must not be forgotten, 
furthermore, that the Bolsheviks who staged the Russian 
Revolution were a minority in that countryAnd yet, 
before a revolution can be attempted, it is clear that this 

See N. Lenin, The State and Revolution, pp. 30 ffLondon & Glasgow, 
1919. 

See Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, v. 1, esp. pp. 
329 ff.. New York, 1932. 
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minority must be sufficiently strong and well organized to 
secure the sympathy of the proletariat: 

“Just as a blacksmith canno; seize the red hot iron in his 
naked hand, so the proletariat cannot directly seize power; it has 
to have an organization accommodated to this task. The co* 
ordination of the mass insurrection with the cons|)iracy, the sub¬ 
ordination of the conspiracy 1o the insurrectioii, the organization 
of the insurrection through the co!jsi>iracy, constitutes that com¬ 
plex and responsible department ol revolutionary politics which 
Marx and Engels called the art of insurrection.^ It presupposes 
a correct general leadership of the masses, a ilexible orientatirm 
in changing conditions, a thought-out plan of attack, cautiousness 
in technical preparation, and a daring blow.” 

The Communists as a group, it seems, offer the form of 
“organization” through which a revolution might be staged 
and, as a matter of fact, their membership has shown a 
marked relative increase during recent years. Unless the 
“plan” of the revolution is merely a bold coup d'etat, how¬ 
ever, it is also necessary for the Party to assume, by means 
of propaganda, “a correct leadership of the masses.” After 
all, non-Communist Russians were in sympathy with the 
Bolsheviks and they enabled Lenin, Trotsky, et al,, to 
overthrow the Kerensky regime. 

In America there is evidence to show that Communist 
propaganda has not been very successful in influencing “the 
masses” of workers to give their tacit or active support to a 
revolution which might be engineered by Communists in 
the near future. The Party seems, for example, to make 
every effort to poll a large presidential vote as evidence of 
its numerical strength; and yet in the 1932 campaign their 
candidate, Foster, received only “over 55,000” votes in the 
entire country, whereas Roosevelt secured 22,521,225 and 
the Socialist candidate, Thomas, 728,860—^and almost half 
of the Communist votes, or 24,214, came from New York 

Ibid., V. 3, p. 169; quoted by permission of Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Communists have such definite stereotypes that a quotation from Trotsky 
will probably provoke them to call the writer a Trotskyitc. 
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City where the Party has its strongest organization and 
whence practically all of its propaganda emanates/® It is 
fair to conclude from these returns that sympathy toward 
the Party at that time was certainly not rife. The Com¬ 
munists themselves, moreover, have acknowledged their own 
failure at a time when “the depth and the tempo of the eco¬ 
nomic crisis have established favorable conditions for a 
speedy unmasking of the policy of the parties of the 
bourgeoisie.’’ They have admitted that “Only 4 per cent 
of the membership are organized into factory nuclei and 
only a small portion of these are organized in nuclei in big 
factories” and that “the circulation of the DAILY 
WORKER has fallen off.” They have attributed their 
failure to a “DEEP GOING LACK OF POLITICAL UN¬ 
DERSTANDING of the necessity for strengthening our 
basis among the decisive sections of the American work¬ 
ers.” 

The Communists have criticized themselves and espe¬ 
cially their leaders quite accurately. But what is the ex¬ 
planation for their failure? The answer seems to be that 
the Communists in control of the Party’s propaganda have 
failed to build up a larger membership because they have 
too easily assumed that their policy and their own beliefs 
would determine their technique. The Negroes are our 
allies, they have said; we need the Negroes to bring about 
a revolution; let us, therefore, dramatize the activities of 
Negroes, include them in our program, and direct special 
appeals which shall be designed definitely for their con¬ 
sumption. They have failed to consider how people actu¬ 
ally do become Communists or Communist sympathizers, 
especially in America. 

It has been shown above that members of the Commu- 

Figures from the World Almanac, 1933, p. 910. To be sure, corruption 
at the polls, especially in New York and other politically controlled cities, 
probably diminished this number somewhat. 

An Open Letter to All Party Members, Section II of the Daily Worker, 
July 13, 1933. 
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nist Party constitute a highly integrated group. Before 
an individual, who previously has not been a part of that 
group, can become a member, certain psychological changes 
must occur within him. It has been noted, too, that the 
attitude toward the Part}^ is probably a central attitude 
among most Communists. It is necessary, therefore, that 
Communist propaganda re-orient almost the entire per¬ 
sonality toward Communism. This means that the indi¬ 
vidual’s attitudes must be re-focalized around the new at¬ 
titude. Such a process can be called conversion. 

The psychology of conversion to any cause is a very deli¬ 
cate problem; and yet only through its solution can insight 
be gained into Communist propaganda for new Party mem¬ 
bers. In terms of Communist tactics, however, the problem 
becomes more concrete: the thesis of the revolution and 
the class-struggle and their subsequent embodiment in the 
Party as an institution must become the central attitude 
within the individual. From a knowledge of conversion in 
religious cases it is known that this re-arrangement may 
take place under conditions which provoke a strong emo¬ 
tional experience. In better words, the whole personality, 
especially the central attitudes, must be aroused; the re¬ 
action, therefore, will be not only cortical but also visceral 
as well. Then suddenly the re-arrangement will take place. 

One of the greatest of modern Communist propagandists 
has described the successful propaganda speech in language 
which indicates that she, too, sees the necessity for a con¬ 
version: 

“The lecture should be experienced as part of the self. The 
listener should no longer be able to distinguish himself from the 
ideas of the speaker. His own life should be unrolled in front 
of him. During the speech he should feel himself as a suffering 
and active person.” 

See the classical book on this subject by William James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, pp. 189 ff., New York, 1920 (32nd impression). 

Angelica Balabanoff, Erziehung der Massen zum Marxismus, p. 35, Ber¬ 
lin, 1927. 
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There is no conclusive evidence, however, which proves that 
people must be converted to the Communist cause. Pro¬ 
fessor Jerome Davis, for example, in his “Study of One 
Hundred and Sixty Three Outstanding Communist Lead¬ 
ers” has contributed valuable data pertaining to the “re¬ 
corded stimuli influential in making the individual a 
revolutionist.” An examination of the autobiographies and 
the authorized biographies of these Russian leaders makes 
it appear probable, but not at all certain that the influences 
of the family, books, students, workers, and teachers, 
which constitute sixty-five per cent of the total influences 
that made individuals revolutionists, might not have led to a 
conversion; and yet it is impossible to state as a fact, until 
the qualitative facts about these leaders are known (which 
Professor Davis does not reveal), that conversions did not 
result from these “stimuli.” On the other hand, the “stim¬ 
uli” representing the remaining thirty-five per cent 
(“Father’s harshness, immorality, or narrowness,” “Racial 
discrimination,” “Hardships of family or injustice of land¬ 
lords against family and others,” “Repression of school au¬ 
thorities or expulsion,” “Direct influence of exiles or contact 
with those in jail,” “Revolution of 1905,” and “Disillusion¬ 
ment about religion translating its ideals into life,” etc.) 
seem to suggest emotional experiences and might very well 
have brought about a re-integration of the personalities of 
these leaders. This article, in addition, is merely “a study 
of what the Communist leaders say about themselves” and 
they may or may not know or care to remember what made 
them revolutionists. 

A closer examination of the available biographies or auto¬ 
biographies of prominent radicals, however, indicates that 
some kind of conversion has occurred. Lenin, for example, 
had been raised in a radical atmosphere which had turned 

“Studies in Quantitative and Cultural Sociology,” Amer. Social. Soc., 
1930, V. 24, pp. 42-55. 
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his thoughts toward anarchism. Then suddenly, while he 
was still in his teens, his brother was executed for being 
involved in a plot to kill the Czar. One of his biographers 
states that this execution. 

. . impressed him strongly with the futility of terroristic 
acts by individuals against highly placed persons as a policy for 
achieving fundamental social changes. Tt made him grasp more 
clearly than ever before the view that in any social system power 
rests in the hands of the class that is economically strong, and 
that a real movement for liberation must work, not by attacks 
on individual tyrants, but by the organisation of the workers as 
a class with the definite aim of seizing economic power.” 

Immediately thereafter Lenin attended a school where he 
came in contact with Marx’s writings and with Marxians; 
these experiences strengthened his conviction that an or¬ 
ganized movement must bring about the revolution. 

Trotsky describes his own conversion during his youth. 
Intellectually he had been uncertain and had considered 
many social theories. He had isolated himself for a second 
time in company with a radical gardener. In the midst of 
discussions with this friend, strikes broke out in various 
parts of the country; students who had participated re¬ 
turned : 

^‘Some of them had been expelled from the universities—boys 
just out of the gymncpsium returning with the haloes of heroes. 
In February, 1897, a woman student, Vetrova, burned herself 
to death in the Peter-Paul fortress. The tragedy, which has 
never been fully explained, stirred every one deeply. Disturb¬ 
ances took place in the university cities; arrests and banishments 
became more frequent.” ““ 

James Maxton, Lenin, pp. 14-15, New York, 1932; quoted by permis¬ 
sion of D. Appleton-Century Company. See also D. S. Mirsky, Lenin, p. 8, 
Boston, 1931; and George Vernadsky, Lenin, Red Dictator, pp. 16-17, New 
Haven, 1931. 

““Leon Trotsky, My Life, pp. 103-104, New York, 1930; quoted by per¬ 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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These events obviously stirred Trotsky too, for he has 
never fought shy of haloes. Then, in a casual conversation, 
an electrician told a simple story, the point to which was 
an emphasis on overthrowing the Czarist regime and or¬ 
ganizing the workers. Trotsky portrays his own reaction: 

“I was so thrilled at this story that I was all in a sweat. This 
was the real thing, whereas we had only been guessing and wait¬ 
ing and subtilizing.” 

As a result, Trotsky began to organize workers and he 
writes about his work with romantic enthusiasm. 

Emma Goldman as a young girl had been leading a dull 
life as a factory worker. She became interested in the 
“Haymarket riot” and consequently attended her first 
anarchist meeting. Anarchism attracted her immediately 
and she related that she walked home ‘4n a dream” from 
the meeting. She followed the trial of the Haymarket 
anarchists through the anarchist press. Then she learned 
suddenly that the men had been hanged. Both she and her 
sister were “crushed,” and she alludes to the “feeling of 
numbness” which came over her. Later in the evening this 
serious, sensitive youngster became so enraged at a person 
who approved of the hanging that she threw a pitcher of 
water at her. The next morning she awakened fully re¬ 
freshed and within herself she discovered “a burning faith” 
to avenge her “martyred comrades.” 

Even though the description of the effect of the execu¬ 
tion on Lenin is an estimate of several biographers and 
even though Trotsky and Goldman may exaggerate their 
own reactions many years later, it is evident that all three 
had had a considerable knowledge of the radical movement 
before the conversion occurred; that an event had moved 
each one of them profoundly; that at that time, like most 
of the Bolsheviks studied by Davis, they were all in the 

Ibid., p. 105; quoted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Emma Goldman, Living My Life, v. 1, pp. 7~9, New York, 1931. 
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adolescent stage; and that the new integration changed 
their outlooks appreciably."® 

Modern Americans seem to assert, too, that they have 
been converted to the Communist Party. An intellectual 
suggests that, after his adoption of Communism, the Com¬ 
munist philosophy became his central attitude: 

^Tt [Communism] is really a clarifying and solidifying and 
organizing of convictions present in my work from its beginning: 
it is a sharpening and shifting of the focus of my work, due to 
the economic and psychologic shifts of the America I live in.” 

A prominent American Communist, Michael Gold, describes 
how he had been leading a normal life until he was struck 
by a policeman in Union Square; this incident turned him 
rather forcibly toward radical thought: 

have always been grateful to that cop and his club. For one 
thing, he introduced me to literature and revolution.” 

Granville Hicks had been a liberal: 

“The one event that moved me deeply in those years was the 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti. This completely crushed my 
faith in liberalism . . .” 

In spite of this evidence which has been gained from 
specific individuals, it does not follow that all new members 
have to be psychologically converted to the Party. The 
Bohemian type of intellectual, for example, may join the 
Party but not in a whole-hearted fashion. An active par¬ 
ticipation in a group as highly organized as the Communist 
Party, however, seems to require this change within the 
personality. In addition, it is doubtless not true that pros- 

This confirms Starbuck’s contention that “conversion is a distinctly 
adolescent phenomenon”; Edward D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion^ 
p. 28, New York, 1908. Davis, op. cit., found that eighty per cent of the 
men he examined were revolutionists before twenty-one and ninety-five 
per cent before twenty-six. 

Waldo Frank, New Masses, Sept. 1932, p. 6. 

Michael Gold, ibid., p. 9. 

Granville Hicks, ibid., p. 8. 
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pective sympathizers from the masses have to be converted 
in this narrow sense. 

Before a re-arrangement of the entire personality can 
occur or before sympathy can be obtained, the individual 
must possess related attitudes that will fit into and therefore 
aid the desired integration {4, Principle oj Related Atti¬ 
tudes), If, in conversion, the attitude toward Communism 
or, in securing sympathy, the attitude toward the class- 
struggle is the magnetic force that brings about the dynamic 
equilibrium within the mental field, then it follows that the 
most powerful magnet in the world cannot affect a field of 
saw-dust. Now the ^^average’’ American worker generally 
does not possess the attitudes conducive to either desired 
integration. To understand this situation, reference must 
be made to the social background of America, for from that 
background the individual has obtained hostile stereotypes 
and attitudes. 

As Adams and others have shown, the dominant Ameri¬ 
can ideology has been the desire to realize “the American 
Dream,’’ which is democracy and which, in concrete life, 
means the opportunity to rise in the economic and social 
scale. The examples of America’s self-made men, even 
though they are in the statistical minority, nevertheless 
have served, psychologically at least, to inspire all American 
workers. America has been a nation of Aujstiegsmenschen 
to whom the very expanse of the huge continent has 
been a source of inspiration. Under such conditions and 
with such attitudes, it is extremely difficult for an Ameri¬ 
can to become convinced of the reality of the class-struggle 
or the thesis of oppression. The country itself has produced 
a stereotype which does not and perhaps cannot embrace 
that struggle. American social values and their correspond¬ 
ing attitudes which are continually reinforced by the propa¬ 
ganda of the status quo, therefore, breathe hostility toward 
the integrations sought by the Communists. William 

-‘‘James T. Adams, The Epic of America, pp. 404 ff., Boston, 19v3l. 
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Randolph Hearst, for example, is eager to make the Party 
a scapegoat for his own fanatic ego-dri\e; this scheme to 
increase circulation naturally has a wide influence, and all 
t 3 ^es of Americans grow tn hate any manifestation of 
Communism both blindly and violently. 

In Europe, which has never quite recovered from the feu¬ 
dalism that America did isot experience, there have been 
numerous evidences of economic and social stratifications 
for reasons that are too complicated to be mentioned here; 
Marx and Engels, in fact, formulated their theses to meet 
these conditions. The European worker, then, as a result 
of actual experience and as a re.sult of mores growing out of 
these stratifications, has pos.sessed the related attitudes 
which predispose him to admit the principal Communist 
contentions. The European Communist, consequently, has 
had a comparatively simple task: he has carried on his prop¬ 
aganda among people whose attitudes were favorable to the 
integration or conversion (4a. Principle of Related Dom¬ 
inant Attitudes). It is no mere coincidence, therefore, that 
so many American Communists are European-born; their 
Communism has resulted from their own European atti¬ 
tudes. 

The difficulty of the task confronting the American Com¬ 
munist Party can now be appreciated. In an attempt to 
convert American workers, the Party has had to try to es¬ 
tablish, first of all, the attitudes that are at the basis of this 
conversion {4d. Principle of Variation). This involves, 
however, not only the acquiring of new attitudes but also an 
attempt to counteract the attitudes which workers possess 
as a result of their American background {7a. Principle of 
Negative Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda). Thus, even 
though a worker may be actually oppressed by his em¬ 
ployers or as a result of the severe economic crisis, he will 
not necessarily ipso facto become a Communist. He may 
view both his oppression and the crisis in terms of the 
American stereotype: he will call such phenomena tern- 
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porary and he will continue to hope that he himself will find 
personal prosperity in the near future. 

In the light of this situation, what have the Communists 
been doing? In general, they have been trying to make the 
American worker perceive the Party through the utilization 
of as many means of communication as possible (2. Prin¬ 
ciple of Perception), For this reason they have a press, 
issue pamphlets and leaflets, organize meetings, participate 
in national and local elections, identify themselves with the 
important issues of the day, etc. Most of their propaganda, 
moreover, is of the revealed variety and this type will not 
prove effective unless it is accompanied by propaganda to 
counteract the hostile, pre-existing attitudes {6a3. Princi¬ 
ple of Selection of Propaganda). There is some concealed 
propaganda in the pamphlets, in a publication like the 
Labor Fact Book, and in the tactics of the auxiliary organ¬ 
izations, but these are the exceptions to the general policy. 

The result of this kind of propaganda on non-Communist 
Americans seems to be this: the existence of the Party is 
no longer doubted, and so the Party is feared by large 
groups of citizens. The Communists may have the utmost 
contempt for a paper like the New York Times, and yet an 
editorial following a demonstration in Washington briefly 
summarizes what may be called a typical American atti¬ 
tude: 

'The Communist stamp was all over the Scottsboro demonstra¬ 
tion at the national capital on Monday. This does not say that 
the nine young Alabama Negroes standing in peril of their lives 
should be made to suffer the consequences , . . This only means 
that the Communist leadership in this country is more interested 
in propaganda than in justice. It cannot mean that the Ameri¬ 
can people in general and the people of the State of Alabama 
in particular must imitate Communists and sacrifice justice to 
external considerations.’^ ^ 

The Communists may consider this article a sign of the free 

New York Times, May 10, 1933, 16:4. 
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publicity they achieve or of the nation-wide indignation 
they have aroused in behalf of the Scoltsboro boys; and 
yet it will not follow that the publicity and the indignation 
will induce Americans to become Communists or even to 
heed Communist propaganda. For the very devices which 
make Communists still more communism-conscious, when 
once they have become Communists, will drive non-sym¬ 
pathizers away. Often the Communist terminology which 
is effective in preserving group unity will antagonize Ameri¬ 
can workers: the very jargon is foreign both to their ears 
and to their attitudes.’^ Then there are other factors which 
tend to arouse unfavorable attitudes. The strong, central¬ 
ized organization of the Party, which is confined within the 
radius of a mile of Union Square in New York City, leads 
people to believe that the Party is too bureaucratic in na¬ 
ture and that it is run, after all, by Russian agents. The 
numerous Communist demonstrations, as the quotation from 
the Times shows, produce disapproval; for the uninitiated 
worker, believing as he still does in the desirability and nec¬ 
essity of a form of modified capitalism, fears that the 
“reds’' constitute a threat to the security he is striving to 
obtain in the future or for his children. The hostile Ameri¬ 
can press, furthermore, reinforces this fear: the very words, 
“reds,” “Bolshevik,” and “Communist,” still arouse un¬ 
favorable and undifferentiated reactions among most Ameri¬ 
cans. The South is alienated from the Communist cause 
due to the Party’s Negro plank which seeks to achieve a 
kind of equality between the two races, a policy totally re¬ 
pellent to the entire Southern system of attitudes. Outside 

Rosenthal, to whose study reference has already been made (sec p. 
125), also had his two groups of one hundred students cross-out eighty- 
four words that they “disliked.” Even though the “Experimentals ’ 
became more radical after seeing a Communist film, they “increased in their 
average number of dislikes from two to three times as much as did the 
control group” (p. 34). The five most disliked “conservative cross-outs” 
were “propaganda,” “agitators,” “revolution,” “communism,” and ‘radi¬ 
cals,” some of which were “related” to the film and all of which arc used 
frequently by Communists. In this respect, in short, Communist propa¬ 
ganda had an effect quite opposite from the one anticipated. 
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of New York, the fact that many of the Communist organ¬ 
izers are not native-born and that some of them are Jews 
draws the masses from the fold. These, then, are some of 
the hostile results of Communist propaganda. 

The Communists, however, are not unaware of this hos¬ 
tility which surrounds them on almost every side. They 
have attempted to be more effective in various ways. Their 
counter-propaganda has been directed especially against So¬ 
cialists and radicals—it has been shown that they never fail 
to capitalize the opportunity to point out some mistakes in 
an opponent’s tactics or some flaw in his character {7a. Prin- 
ciple of Negative Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda). This 
procedure is made necessary by the similarity of the inte¬ 
gration sought by the opponent who is also appealing to 
people who are potential Communists. 

Through the Young Communist League and other or¬ 
ganizations the Party very wisely has carried on propa¬ 
ganda among adolescents and youth in general. During 
these formative years, boys and girls do not reflect too 
faithfully the prejudices of their milieu. Many of them, 
in addition, seem to seek an all-embracing cause in which 
they can submerge their enthusiasm. In other words, they 
are more apt to be less antagonistic toward the Party and 
more eager to reject in favor of Communism an environ¬ 
ment which, for purely psychological reasons, they may 
have considered cruel or unkind. 

Then, by continually asserting that the lower classes are 
being oppressed, the Party hopes to counteract American 
beliefs in justice and in the opportunity to rise in the eco¬ 
nomic scale. These assertions, however, are relatively weak 
when compared with the strength of pre-existing attitudes; 
and, even if the worker does become convinced of the re¬ 
ality of the class-struggle, such an integration will be so 
unstable that it can easily disintegrate in the light of an 
aggressive campaign staged by a ‘^progressive” candidate 
with what appears to be an enlightened program. All of 
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the Communist propaganda in a way can be said to be di¬ 
rected toward breaking down these American attitudes. The 
writer, nevertheless, contends that most of this propaganda 
acts like a literary boomerang and, due to the manner of 
its presentation, alienates people to a still greater degree. 
In different words; although it may be true that American 
attitudes are ideologies i ij\, false, rationalized, or out-of- 
date attitudes which no longer correspond to the actual eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political relationships), the Communist 
Party has not been very skillful in exposing them. 

It is now clear why Communist leaders have not been 
successful in building up a larger membership or in creating 
more sympathy among American workers; and a similar 
criticism can be directed against the Party in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Communist propaganda has been formulated in terms 
of the “shoulds,’’ “musts,” and “oughts” derived from Com¬ 
munist philosophy; there has been too little consideration , 
of the psychological organization of Americans as they are. 
Granted, preparation for a revolution requires that the 
Party be centralized and directed from New York, often 
in accordance with advice received from abroad; granted, 
leaders must be imposed upon the masses to “educate” them 
properly; granted, Socialists must be continually attacked; 
granted, all supporters and Party members ought to think 
in terms of the class-struggle; and granted, the achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet Russia should be stressed. And yet—if the 
last belief alone be considered as representative of all the 
rest—it is extremely unwise at first contact with the fringes 
of the unconverted to mention Soviet Russia, since so many 
people’s stereotype concerning that country has been 
formed, for example, by the tales printed in the Hearst pa¬ 
pers. Even a campaign of what the Communists call “agi¬ 
tation” in relation to a specific issue cannot be successful 
if the initial response is an antagonistic one. 

The Scottsboro case illustrates all the good and the bad 
points of Communist propaganda. The defense of these 
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boys enabled Party members to be more conscious of them¬ 
selves and of their aims. For Communists through world¬ 
wide demonstrations were able to convince themselves that 
there was a workers’ solidarity. The boys, viewed as class- 
war victims, were used as additional proof of the vicious¬ 
ness of the ruling classes, and this alleged fact tended to 
re-emphasize the uniqueness of the Party in its encounters 
with hostile groups. In short, Scottsboro was a rallying 
point for the Communist philosophy, a stimulant through 
which pre-existing Communist attitudes were further em¬ 
phasized; and the case was placed effectively into the gen¬ 
eral Communist Weltanschauung (dc. Principle of Rein¬ 
forcing) . 

But how was the Scottsboro case viewed by non-Com- 
munists.^^ Certainly the Party, as a result of its direct par¬ 
ticipation through the International Labor Defense and 
through other auxiliary organizations, made the case appear 
significant throughout the world. The case as such was 
perceived (2. Principle of Perception), Whereas its mere 
perception by a Communist meant that the incident would 
be judged in the light of the class-struggle, it was not neces¬ 
sarily true that similar attitudes would be aroused in other 
people. The Party tried through revealed propaganda to 
show the connection between Scottsboro and the necessity 
for a revolution or for joining the ranks of the Com¬ 
munists; and it was also hoped that an understanding of 
the case would lead people to see this connection {3c, Prin¬ 
ciple of Concealed Propaganda), The result, however, was 
often quite different. For many Americans, after hearing 
about Scottsboro, regarded the case as a miscarriage of jus¬ 
tice; or they considered the trial socially significant as an 
effort of the Southern white population to retain its domi¬ 
nant position. These were some of the stereotypes that 
were aroused and they increased the size of the sphere of 
unpredictability. Then, too, the very participation of the 
Party in the case not only prejudiced Southern jurymen 
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and judges against the boys, but also perturbed many non- 
Communists as well. In short, the publicity which the 
Communists gave to Scottsboro prevented the prompt exe¬ 
cution of the boys, but in the long run it also may have 
harmed their case and it did not arouse the desired related 
attitudes among other Americans. 

The case was also employed as a means of counter-propa¬ 
ganda. The N. A. A. C. P. and other liberal organizations 
which tried to come to the boys’ defense were attacked fre¬ 
quently and their activity in the Scottsboro case served as 
proof of the Communist contention that such organizations 
are, in general, worthless. Scottsboro became a means of 
arousing auxiliary attitudes, like an interest in rape, in or¬ 
der to make the aim and the doctrines of the Party out¬ 
standing {2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes) \ 
upon the basis of that perception it was hoped that new 
attitudes toward social events would result and that these 
attitudes in turn would predispose the personality toward 
the desired integration {4d, Principle of Variation). And 
then the International Labor Defense tried to gather pres¬ 
tige among workers and especially among Negroes, for 
here, the Communists asserted, was a clear example of how 
the Party through its agencies vigorously defended mem¬ 
bers of the proletariat {6al. Principle of Positive Social 
Value). As a matter of fact, upon the basis of this appeal 
of prestige alone the Party organizers were able to persuade 
some of the mothers of the boys to join the organization. 

In resume it may be said that the Communist Party has 
considered itself the mouthpiece of the working-class move¬ 
ment; it has felt that it is giving expression to the uncon¬ 
scious strivings of the proletariat. It has concentrated, 
therefore, upon mass appeals which, when they have been 
perceived, are calculated to arouse related attitudes favor¬ 
able to the desired integration. In reality, however, the 
attitudes which the Party stirs in this manner generally 
prevent the integration from taking place; for they are at- 
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titudes resulting from the social values in an environment 
that is hostile to most forms of Communism. The nature 
of the Communist Party, furthermore, is such that it re¬ 
quires complete support from its members; it demands that 
the personality of the Communist be integrated around his 
central attitude toward Communism. This kind of con¬ 
version is a very subtle psychological process and its sphere 
of unpredictability in a milieu that produces people with at¬ 
titudes which by no means predispose them in this direc¬ 
tion is very large. The fringe of Americans, from whom 
sympathizers might be obtained, has been antagonized by a 
type of propaganda which assumes an almost totally dif¬ 
ferent kind of intellectual background. If American work¬ 
ers are to become converted or at least sympathetic and if 
they will ever be able to appreciate the buncombe of Hearst, 
attitudes favorable toward the class-struggle and toward 
the role of the working classes therein must be built up 
more slowly and subtly by the Party—or they will be 
brought about by the fundamental change in social and 
economic conditions that seems so imminent. 
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NAZI PR0PA(;ANDA 


Hffoi^e 19.>3 ' 

Only with grea* difficuJty can one talk dispassionately 
about Hitler and his Nazis. For the whole German P'ascist 
movement has horrified most of the civilized world with its 
ruthless tactics used to establish the totalitarian state. It 
is, howevei, a waste of precious energy to seek to eradicate 
Naziism with indignant words. The fact that Hitler con¬ 
trols Germany cannot be denied and it is wiser, therefore, 
to attempt to understand the reason for his strength. 

To say that Hitler has been able to seize power as a re¬ 
sult of a well planned propaganda campaign is to utter a 
half truth. Propaganda can be effective only when it is 
shaped to satisfy the attitudes of those whom it is affect¬ 
ing. Hitler and his comrades have had the necessary skill 
and insight into the German people, but it has been the 
particular group of German attitudes which has enabled 
Nazi propaganda to be so successful. In another age, per¬ 
haps among other people, Nazi propaganda could not have 
been triumphant; it has been a part of the German people 
who willingly or unwillingly have responded to Hitler’s ap¬ 
peals. And these German people in turn have merely re¬ 
flected the social conditions in post-war Germany. 

In the early twenties when Hitler began a modest propa¬ 
ganda campaign in Bavaria, Germany was in a truly chaotic 
condition, a condition that was simply intensified during 
the next decade. Culturally the country was torn asunder 

^ The writer gathered the following data and arrived at his conclusions 
while residing in Germany from 1930 to 1932. 
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by numerous powerful social currents. The political uni¬ 
fication which Bismarck achieved only a half century pre¬ 
viously had not led to a nation as patriotically united as 
France. The centralized government in Berlin was feared 
by the provinces, especially the Southern ones, as another 
Prussian product. The people themselves possessed vary¬ 
ing customs and dialects. They knew they were all Ger¬ 
mans and members of the Reich, and yet they were often 
inclined to be more loyal to their local administrators than 
to the Northern bureaucrats. 

Politically Germany reflected every shade and hue. 
Right before Hindenburg made Hitler Chancellor there had 
been no less than twenty-seven parties fighting for control 
and for political plums. These parties represented not only 
every conceivable political belief, but one of the most power¬ 
ful, the Centre Party, was also very definitely a Catholic 
organization. No one of them was ever able to command 
a majority of the votes, although the Social Democrats often 
fell just short of achieving this objective. The result was 
that the executive branch of the government always repre¬ 
sented a coalition of hostile political interests. There was 
no peace on the German political stage, no conceivable di¬ 
rection in which Germany was heading. 

Socially Germany was also an ill-assorted pot-pourri of 
half-baked ideas. Germans, released from the tension of 
a terrifying war, were eager to try anything. The Youth 
Movement was an attempt to return to nature and to the 
older folk culture; but it slowly died and left in its wake a 
chain of delightful camps and a host of beautiful music. 
Nudism began to flourish. The sexual mores appeared to 
be crumbling; a strong feminist movement sprang up; 
contraceptives were utilized with characteristic German ef¬ 
ficiency; and the depressed economic conditions discouraged 
regular marriages and promoted temporary unions recog¬ 
nized only by a deity. Church attendance was falling, for 
people preferred to spend their Sundays tramping and drink- 
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ing beer. Even homosexuality was on thr verge of being 
socially recognized. There was also a large number of for¬ 
eign influences. The enthusiastic Communists publicized 
the life of Soviet Russia. American motion pictures, though 
frowned upon as the bizarre product of a primitive people, 
received a rather enthusiastic patronage. The German 
bourgeoisie continued to flock to Italy and France for their 
vacations. 

Behind these forces was the newer type of capitalism 
which Germany had so eagerly and rapidly adopted toward 
the turn of the century. German industry felt the tendency 
toward consolidation; the monopoly and the cartel, typi¬ 
fied by the I. G. Dyeworks, became commonplace. Simul¬ 
taneously there was emerging a type of state capitalism or 
socialism. German railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
the post were controlled by the Republic. Local govern¬ 
ments owned many of the public utilities and also the forms 
of amusement. This conflict between private business and 
the state grew more and more acute. 

The German people kept trying to cope with these many 
problems. The majority of them had not been schooled 
in a democratic tradition and yet they were putting into 
effect the Weimar Constitution which in theory—a pro¬ 
fessor’s theory—was one of the most idealistic of docu¬ 
ments; the number of representatives in the Reichstags for 
example, varied directly with the number of votes cast at 
a given election. In this situation the Germans behaved 
like children, because they were political children. They 
took their democracy as seriously as a lad of five reacts to 
his own efforts to construct a shaky house of blocks. Poli¬ 
tics filled the cafes. Many Germans felt it their patriotic 
duty to attend all of the political rallies before casting 
their votes. The political party seemed to them to be an¬ 
other Verein which demanded a complicated organization 
and numerous social functions. 

The Germans, furthermore, have been a proud and a cul- 
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tured people. Workers may have never had enough money 
to attend opera and yet they possessed an acquired respect 
for this type of art—and they knew a little about it. The 
rigorous training which they received in the schools enabled 
many of them to appreciate the traditional figures in Ger¬ 
man literature. Students, with no likelihood of finding a 
job immediately, postponed the decision and flocked to the 
universities in unprecedented numbers. Germans knew 
the history of the lands they occupied and they were thrilled 
by that history as it was interpreted for them. They also 
loved their country and its customs; they knew they could 
bathe in the North Sea, climb a small mountain in the 
Black Forest, ski in the hills outside many of the cities, 
paddle-boat on the Rhine, or observe a wide assortment of 
peasant costumes without ever leaving German soil. They 
indeed had a Vaterland, Three evil forces descended upon 
these people: the Treaty of Versailles, the inflation, and 
the world-wide economic depression. 

Few Germans could talk about the Treaty and still retain 
their equanimity. They never grew weary of explaining 
how they had been compelled to sign that merciless docu¬ 
ment, compelled to acknowledge complete guilt for a war 
which they believed they had fought in self-defense, com¬ 
pelled to lose valuable territories, compelled to harbor 
French troops on German soil, compelled to pay an im¬ 
possibly large indemnity. For a while they complained 
about Alsace-Lorraine, but soon they began to realize that 
the people in these territories might not be real Germans 
after all. Then they concentrated upon the Polish corridor 
and their hearts went out to the Germans there who were 
undergoing persecution. The Saar Region remained a per¬ 
petual source of annoyance. And occasionally they even 
extended their sympathy to the Austrians of South Tyrol. 
France, moreover, lost no opportunity to retain the status 
quo proclaimed at Versailles. She methodically con¬ 
structed fortresses and underground trenches on all her 
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borders; she continued her policy of compulsory mili¬ 
tary service; she sought to dominate that creature of the 
Treaty, the League of Nations. Little wonder, then, that 
the Germans believed that the Treaty was making them 
into an inferior nation. The funeral rites celebrated by 
students and others upon the anniversary of the signing of 
the Treaty simply epitomized what most Germans were 
thinking. 

Before the depression there had been the inflation. 
Within the period of a few months the middle classes found 
themselves in possession of worthless paper money. Whar 
had seemed to be a comfortable future now became a night¬ 
mare of petty saving and maladjustment. Money that had 
existed could not disappear as the paper marks did when 
they were used as fuel. It became clear that someone had 
profited from this disaster. The deserted villas were bought 
by different people, many of them obvious nouveau riche^ 
others certainly Jews. 

Germans had been accustomed to potatoes and tightly 
clasped belts before the depression arrived. There had 
been no prosperit}^ for the great masses of the people ever 
since the war. The depression, however, aggravated this 
condition. Germany soon had the largest percentage of 
unemployed in the world. Those who were fortunate 
enough to retain jobs found themselves heavily taxed. The 
socialistic measures, like old age and unemployment insur¬ 
ance, socialized medicine, etc., seemed to increase the bur¬ 
den of the average citizen. People hesitated to drink beer. 
The carnivals before Lent had to be curtailed in many sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

It was in a situation like this that the house painter from 
Austria began to build his Nazi movement. Hiller was no 
fool; he appreciated Germany’s plight, as a casual reading 
of his autobiography clearly demonstrates. P'or he had 
fought with the German army during the war and he had 
lived among Germans thereafter. 
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It would bring the present account too far afield to at¬ 
tempt at this point a history of the National Socialist Party. 
Suffice it to say that as early as Feb. 25, 1920, Hitler and 
his associates formulated a program which sought to please 
all of Germany. A mere recital of some of the twenty-five 
original ‘^points” reveals that each plank was intended to 
accomplish a very specific purpose: 

“1. We demand the union of all Germans into a Super-Germany 
on the ground of the self-determination of the folk.” 

“2. We demand equal treatment of the German people by other 
nations and the abolition of the Peace Treaties of Ver¬ 
sailles and St. Germain.” 

^^4. A citizen can be only he who is a man of the folk. A man 
of the folk can be only he who has German blood, with¬ 
out regard to his confession. No Jew can be, therefore, a 
man of the folk.” 

“10. The first duty of every citizen must be to work mentally or 
physically. The activity of the individual must not trans¬ 
gress the interests of all but must serve the common 
good.” 

“15. We demand the nationalization of all trusts which work 
against society.” 

“15. We demand a generous extension of old age relief.” 

“16. We demand the creation and maintenance of a sound middle 
class, the immediate communalization of large depart¬ 
ment stores and their rental at reasonable rates to small 
merchants, and the utmost consideration of small mer¬ 
chants in purchases made by the federal government, the 
states, and the local communities.” 

“17. We demand land reform adapted to our national require¬ 
ments, the enactment of a law to expropriate, without 
compensation, land for public purposes, the abolition of 
interest on land, and the prevention of all land specula¬ 
tion.” 

“19. We demand a substitution of German Common Law for the 
Roman Law which serves a materialistic international¬ 
ism.” 

‘ Translations have been made directly and literally from the official 
Nazi Publication, Das Program der N. S. D, A. P., edited by Gottfried 
Feder, pp. 10-21, Munich, 1932. 
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^'22. We demand the abolition of mercenary troops and the 
formation of a people's army.” 

‘'23. We demand legal action against conscious political lies and 
their dissemination through the press." 

These demands were not the wild ravings of an insane 
Utopian, as the Social Democratic Party and others made 
the mistake of believing they were. They were the calcu¬ 
lated pledges of a group which called itself the ''National 
Socialistic German Workers Party." They proved worthy 
of this pretentious title. 

The Party was "National" and "German." It asserted 
that Germany must be treated as an equal by all foreign 
powers. It sought an army which could defend Germany 
adequately and, if need be, strike out to protect the coun¬ 
try's national honor. It wanted to revive the old German 
culture and give Germany a distinctly Germanic legal and 
social basis. To German industrialists it pledged free com¬ 
petition, provided that this competition did not interfere 
with the welfare of the state. It also indicated quite plainly 
that it would destroy the German trade unions because they 
were un-Germanic. It was no surprise, then, that the large 
capitalists, especially those in the Rhein-Westphalian re¬ 
gion, made substantial contributions to the Nazi cause. 
And then in the next breath the Party offered salvation to 
the small shop keeper in the form of the confiscation of the 
chain and the department stores. Such a promise was in¬ 
consistent with the prizes dangled before the larger indus¬ 
trialists, but inconsistency never disturbed a successful 
propagandist. 

The Party was also "National" and "German" in its at¬ 
titude toward race. Through its publicist, Alfred Rosen¬ 
berg, it promulgated a theory of race which had had its be¬ 
ginning in the minds of Gobineau, Chamberlain, and Nietz¬ 
sche. This theory relegated all other races, except the so- 
called Nordics, to an inferior world position. It was di¬ 
rected especially against Jews. Attacking the Jews was a 
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skillful tactic. The Jews could be represented so easily as 
a threat to German culture. Even though many of them 
were more German than Hitler himself, it was possible to 
expose them for purposes of propaganda as an alien people. 
In some German cities there were still remnants of the 
ghetto life; as a matter of fact, Hitler claims that his own 
anti-Semitism started when he observed the Viennese Jews 
walking in their traditional costumes and speaking their own 
dialect. The large numbers of Jevrs who had emigrated into 
Germany from Poland after the war were actually foreign 
in their customs. Some Jews had been eminently success¬ 
ful in business and a proportionately noticeable mass of 
them had obtained prominent positions in the professions 
and in the university life. Jewish bankers, like their Gen¬ 
tile confreres, had unquestionably profited from the infla¬ 
tion. As a result, Nazi agitators were able to lump all 
Jews together and attack not individual Jews but the whole 
Jewish people. Mixed with these bitter attacks on the Jews 
must have been also a feeling of envy and inferiority. At 
any rate, the Jews internally and the French and the Poles 
externally were the monsters who were trying to consume 
the life blood of Germany. This alleged threat constituted 
a good reason why the Germans should band together for 
their own protection. It gave them a sense of solidarity 
and unity in the face of these common enemies. It estab¬ 
lished within them an impression of universality that made 
them more susceptible to Nazi propaganda {6a2. Principle 
of the Impression of Universality). 

The Party was, furthermore, “Socialistic’^ and of the 
“Workers.” This was the bait that was offered to the ur¬ 
ban and rural workers. They were promised definite re¬ 
lief, relief from greedy capitalists, relief from paying in¬ 
terest, relief from the insecurity of old age and unemploy¬ 
ment, relief from illness, relief from foreign and Jewish ex¬ 
tortion, relief from disturbing propaganda, etc. The Nazi 
program waved in front of their eyes the banner of peace 
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and plenty and it is peace and plenty that can capture the 
support of the proletariat. 

All of these pledges, however, were not presented to the 
Glerman people in a systematic or intelJectualized fashion. 
To be sure, sophisticated Nazis had many elaborate and 
complicated theories through which Fascist economics and 
Fascist nationalism could be adapted to the German cul¬ 
tural pattern. And many of them, especially Otto Strasser 
and his band of Black Shirts, actually believed that Na¬ 
tional Socialism was the modern version of Marxism ap¬ 
plied within the frontiers of a nation. No, the Nazi propa¬ 
gandists and Hitler himself realized that propaganda de¬ 
mands no critical outline of the enemy^s or of your own 
position; instead it merely requires the arousal of attitudes 
that are dominant in a group of people ( 4a. Principle of Re¬ 
lated Dominant Attitudes). The Nazis were opportunists; 
like the chameleon, they changed their appeals to meet par¬ 
ticular situations. 

After his release from prison in 1924, Hitler and his as¬ 
sociates began to construct an efficient organization of men 
who would spread Nazi propaganda. The recruits to the 
cause became storm troopers and later on some of them 
were honored by being assigned to a special division (the 
so-called S.S.). These conscientious young Germans were 
drawn largely from the lower middle class, for a position in 
Hitler’s army afforded them a means of gratifying their 
egos in brown uniforms and the possibility of a more per¬ 
manent position as part of the bureaucracy of the totali¬ 
tarian state. Others were sons of workers who wanted to 
better their own social positions and to acquire prestige. 
Hitler’s troops were the logical outcome of the Prussian 
military system and of an environment which afforded its 
oppressed inhabitants too few thrills. They were a devout 
group and functioned in the way that a religious order 
commands almost blind obedience to a respected leader; 
the majority of them had their hearts and their souls in the 
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Nazi movement. In speaking to them the writer sensed 
their religious fervor; they were true converts in the same 
sense that the Communist Party throughout the world seeks 
its supporters. The propaganda which they helped to spread 
was never considered propaganda; it constituted a mes¬ 
sage, a firm message to be delivered to the German people 
at all costs. They honestly believed that Hitler would and, 
could fulfill all of his promises and at first he did not disap¬ 
point them. 

The Nazi Party itself, furthermore, furnished the me¬ 
chanics of propaganda. In most German cities of consid¬ 
erable size there was a local Brown House with its staff 
of paid officials who devoted all their efforts to the cause. 
Each one of these houses was filled with carefully kept rec¬ 
ords which indicated the Party’s actual and potential 
strength in that vicinity. The troopers received their orders 
from Nazi officials and generally obeyed them. The indi¬ 
vidual Brown House in turn obtained its instructions from 
the central Brown House in Munich where Hitler himself 
and the brains of the Party resided. Throughout Germany 
the Party managed to spread a powerful press: the Volk- 
ischer Beobachter was started in Munich and then expanded 
to include the whole Reich; later Dr. Goebbels himself es¬ 
tablished Der Angriff and never was there a more con¬ 
sistently belligerent paper than this one; and finally local 
papers, devoted not only to Nazi events but also to the 
happenings peculiar to the particular region, added their 
voices to the Nazi chorus. There were numerous Nazi 
bands which set the tempo during Nazi parades and Nazi 
meetings; there was even a Nazi symphony orchestra which 
toured the country and which included only German com¬ 
posers on its programs. All of these media continually gave 
prominence to the Nazi symbol, the ancient swastika, which 
appeared on the mastheads of papers, the front page of the 
pamphlets, the red background of the Nazi flag, and the 
lapel of Nazi followers. The Nazis were unable to utilize 
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the radio since that instrument was controlled by the Ger¬ 
man state; but the other vehicles of propaganda were suf¬ 
ficient to organize a strong, militant minority and to rein¬ 
force their enthusiasm {6c. rrinciplc of Reinforcing). The 
money for all these activities came not only from large in¬ 
dustrialists like Fritz Thyssen, but also from the people 
themselves: the troopers and Party members were taxed 
comparatively heavily (the unemployed paid greatly re¬ 
duced dues, but still they paid something); the good show 
which the Nazis put on during their political rallies enabled 
them to charge fees of admission; and the sale of literature, 
including the newspapers, must have netted them a tidy 
sum. 

The twenty-five “points’’ of the Nazi program were ham¬ 
mered home again and again. The Jews were attacked di¬ 
rectly, but still more effective were other subtler devices. 
In Sept. 1930 appeared posters displaying the profiles of 
the Jewish members of the Reichstag, in order to empha¬ 
size their Jewishness graphically; and alongside them were 
pictures of the Nazi candidates, all of them obviously fine 
people, generals, or Germans. The announcements of many 
of the meetings ended with the price of the admission and 
the simple notice: “Jews not admitted.” Every event that 
occurred in the world was mentioned by Nazi speakers or 
writers and interpreted to the advantage of the Party and 
to the disadvantage of the other parties who were control¬ 
ling or who were seeking to control Germany. Even before 
they came into power, the Nazis were past masters at the 
art of pageantry: they would arrange their celebrations in 
good taste and on an enormous scale. The annual summer 
convention of the storm troops in Nuremberg served to 
strengthen Party loyalty and to emphasize the growing 
power of the movement. In the universities, the sons of 
the discontented Junkers and of the dispossessed aristoc¬ 
racy in general were easily converted to the cause and soon 
their multi-colored fraternity banners were waving at many 
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Nazi ceremonies; within the academic halls they belliger¬ 
ently defended the principles and ideals of their Party and 
foreshadowed the ruin of German intellectual life. Beau¬ 
tiful women, often from the nobility, addressed crowds from 
the rostrum and maintained with cultured dignity that 
woman^s place was in the home and that women lost their 
womanliness when they entered commercial or political life. 
And yet it was the list of Nazi promises which proved most 
inspiring, promises which were repeated with a kind of stolid 
assurance that they were bound to be achieved before the 
turn of the next moon. In these ways, then, the Nazis 
spurred themselves on and induced others to join their 
cause (4d. Principle of Variation). 

Propaganda like this managed to capture approximately 
less than half of the German people. Many of the indus¬ 
trialists were converted because, although they feared some 
of Hitler’s wild ideas, they realized that Fascism in any 
form works to the advantage of a small capitalistic group. 
The middle class, however, came to Hitler in throngs. For 
in Hitler they saw the redeemer, the man who would lead 
them out of the chaos of democracy, who would avenge the 
injustices of the inflation and the Treaty of Versailles, and 
who would guarantee them some kind of security. Fewer 
of the peasants joined the ranks; but those who did at¬ 
tributed to Naziism the renaissance of the German spirit. 
The working classes on the whole withheld their support. 

A large number of them were members of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party and offered that Party their votes in much the 
same way as a resident of New Hampshire supports the 
Republican ticket. More radical workers belonged to the 
German Communist Party; some of these, to be sure, from 
time to time flitted over to the Nazis because they felt that 
this movement offered them the possibility of realizing more 
quickly some of the benefits which they knew the working 
classes deserved and which the Nazis promised them they 
would achieve. In general, it may be said that Germans 
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were either enthusiastic Nazis or enthusiastic anti-Nazis; 
they either approved of the Party completely or else they 
hated it from the depths of their souls. Jn either case they 
helped the Party; their support encouraged Nazi leaders 
and their hatred gave the Nazis themselves an added sense 
of persecution and therefore unity. 

Hitler’s actual ascent to power in January 1933 is not 
explicable in terms of the propaganda of his forces. That 
propaganda prepared the way; it had made a strong Party 
emerge with which Briming, von Papen, von Schleicher, 
and finally Old Paul himself had to reckon. The final tri¬ 
umph of Naziism was a political one and for that story the 
reader is referred to Professor Calvin Hoover’s lucid ac¬ 
count.'^ At the same time there were certain social psycho¬ 
logical aspects of the total German situation 'which contrib¬ 
uted to the victory. 

The German people had grown weary. They were weary 
of the depression which appeared to be as bad as ever, 
although statistically rays of light were piercing through. 
They were weary of democracy which seemed to be an 
endless series of political discussions without much being 
accomplished. They were weary of elections, for in the year 
preceding Hitler’s acceptance of the Chancellorship they 
had been torn by at least four of them. They were weary 
of thinking they had to pay reparations (although actually 
they had borrowed more money than they had ever paid 
the Allies), and the Hoover Moratorium of 1931 made them 
realize that even reparations were not sacred but could be 
revised again and again when a firm leader demanded their 
revision. They were weary of their own political parties, 
especially those which had secured powerful positions in 
the German political arena. They had seen the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, for example, make one tactical blunder after 
another: the leaders of this group had not had the courage 

^ Calvin Hoover, Germany Enters the Third Reich, Chapters IV & V, 
New York, 1933 . 
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to put through socialism at any appreciably rapid rate; 
they had tolerated the Briining regime as the lesser of two 
evils and in this fashion silently had given acquiescence to 
measures which were contrary to the workers^ interests; and 
they had failed to perceive from the start the peril of Ger¬ 
man Fascism. The Communist Party, directed to some ex¬ 
tent from Soviet Russia, had also obtained a band of zealous 
converts, but its voting strength never seemed to increase 
to any great degree—in the meantime it persisted in carry¬ 
ing on a fruitless battle with the Social Democrats instead 
of concentrating its forces against the Nazis. And the Cen¬ 
tre Party, narrowly conservative in its outlook, appeared to 
be standing still, even though its leaders controlled the Ger¬ 
man cabinet. All over Germany, in short, was this feeling of 
futility and fatigue. Give us order and peace, they said; 
we want to forget about politics because life, the German 
way of life, should offer us so much more; if necessary, 
give us a strong leader who will shoulder responsibility and 
allow us to go about our daily affairs. Even some of the 
strongest opponents of Hitler occasionally said in public 
or in private that the political ‘‘drummer” should be made 
the leader of Germany; for as the leader of a country he 
would have to calm down and in calming down himself per¬ 
haps he would also be able to tame the other warring fac¬ 
tions. The men who advised Hindenburg to concede all 
of Hitler’s demands and to make him Chancellor must have 
been shrewd; they must have realized that Germany was 
ripe for Hitler. And Germany was, or at least a large part 
of Germany was. 


After 1933 

As soon as Hitler became der Fiikrer, he began to sup¬ 
plement Nazi propaganda with action. That action not 
only increased the scope and the effectiveness of his propa¬ 
ganda, but it has also enabled him to unite huge masses of 
Germans under his leadership and to fortify the whole Nazi 
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regime. For Hitler was dictator and after a few months 
had passed there was no one in Germany who dared ques¬ 
tion any of his proposals. 

Superficially Hitler managed to release the tension of the 
attitudes which pre-existed in Germans during his steady 
climb to power. As a matter of fact, he did not calm down; 
instead he became more fanatic than ever. As Professor 
Hoover remarks, the wide-spread boycott of Jewish mer¬ 
chants in April 1933 signified that Hitler and his advisers 
meant business. No one could consider himself safe; every¬ 
one had to conform to the ideas of the totalitarian state or 
else be placed in a concentration camp, exiled, or killed out¬ 
right. People had wanted to have the Jews persecuted; 
they were persecuted and driven out of the country by the 
thousands. The large industrialists had wanted to see the 
trade unions destroyed; they were destroyed early one 
morning. Patriots had wanted Germany to assert her na¬ 
tional sovereignty; Germany did: she flatly refused to pay 
any more reparations, she withdrew from the League of 
Nations, and she deliberately abrogated the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles by increasing her naval and air forces and by pro¬ 
claiming military conscription. People had wanted to rid 
themselves of the bickerings of political parties; the parties 
were outlawed, their records were confiscated, and citizens 
had the alternative either of being in the Nazi Party or of 
losing all political affiliations. Men and women had wanted 
to see the country purged of all signs of foreign and un- 
Germanic elements; a rigid censorship was set up, books 
were burned, and all the channels of communication were 
controlled from Berlin. People had wanted to see the end 
of the division of Germany into petty provinces; the local 
governments were driven out of existence. The unemployed 
had wanted jobs; and some of them were employed by the 
government on public works, as semi-soldiers or police, or 
in the labor camps. The Nazis had wanted the swastika 
to become the national emblem and to have the old black- 
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white-red colors restored; the swastika became the official 
insignia and the symbol of the monarchy returned. All this 
was accomplished through force, force pure and simple; 
but the Nazi leaders have never been reluctant to admit 
that all means justify the end of a united and happy Ger¬ 
many for pure Germans. 

Deeds like the above, however, were not enough. Prop¬ 
aganda had to stir up a cloud of dust to conceal the broken 
promises and the failings of the regime; propaganda had 
to distract the attention of the masses who were exploited 
by the strengthened ruling class; propaganda had to Nazify 
those who were eligible to become Nazis. In these respects, 
Hitler can be called an intentional propagandist, if ever 
there was one; as far as influencing people was concerned, 
if not in many of his economic policies, he knew what he 
wanted. And so as early as March 17, 1933, he personally 
issued a decree establishing a ^"Ministerium jur Volksauf- 
kldrung und Propaganda/^ a Ministry of Public Enlighten¬ 
ment and Propaganda, in charge of his comrade Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels. This decree flatly stated that all activities in 
Germany connected even remotely with public opinion 
were to be consolidated under this Ministry, which in turn 
was to be responsible only to Hitler himself. Absolutely 
every aspect of German life was included and there fol¬ 
lowed a detailed list of the functions which the new depart¬ 
ment would assume and which formerly had been assigned 
to other state departments or had been left to private or¬ 
ganizations and individuals. Specifically the Ministry con¬ 
tained five divisions: propaganda, radio, press, motion 
pictures, and the theatre. Hitler, Goebbels, and other Ger¬ 
man propagandists realized the importance of these media 
of communication, realized that a united Germany would 
result only from a sustained effort to make people into a 
united Germany. They were also aware that the failure to 
control any portion of the nation, no matter how insignifi¬ 
cant that portion appeared to be, might enable some group, 
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intentionally or unintentionally, to disseminate propaganda 
that would be hostile to themselves or not as laudatory as 
their own propaganda could be/ 

The trend of events in Germany has conpelled Goebbels 
to carry on extensive counter-propaganda campaigns. To 
annihilate the Nazis’ political opponents in the March elec¬ 
tion, many people continue to believe that either he or 
Goring or some authority in the Nazi Party planned the 
burning of the Reichstag building. When conditions in 
Germany did not improve as rapidly as Hitler's supporters 
had hoped they would, Goebbels presented statistics and 
testimony to prove that they actually had improved; and he 
also managed to divert the attention of the German people 
through magnificent pageants and a bold foreign policy. 
When peasants in one section complained that they were 
not receiving any additional return on their crops, Goebbels’ 
agents told them that prosperity, already prevalent in other 
parts of the country, would soon reach them too. When 
the Germans felt themselves faced with another severe 
winter in 1934-1935, they were informed that Germany’s 
plight was due to world pressure engineered by emigre Jews. 
When the man in the street was compelled to make a sacri¬ 
fice in the form of an additional tax burden or a lower 
wage, he was advised that in conforming he was acting like 
a true patriot and helping to construct the Super-Germany. 
When an unsocialized system of banking was enforced, it 
was justified in the name of ‘‘autarchy.” The technique of 
propaganda here employed was the following: the hostile 
attitudes were ignored and instead more powerful dominant 
attitudes were aroused {7b. Principle of Positive Suggestion 
in Counter-Propaganda). 

^ Or, in the words of Goebbels himself, “The government must diagnose 
with almost scientific precision the people’s soul, must be informed of all 
psychological trends in the citizenry. It must illuminate the people if these 
trends lead nowhere, or it must recognize the opinions of the people if 
their opinions are justified.” Quoted from the Frankfurter Zeitung, March 
2S, 1934, by Fritz M. Marx, “Propaganda and Dictatorship,” Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1935, v. 179, p. 212. 
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The secret of the success of this propaganda lies in the 
absolute power which the Minister of Public Enlightenment 
and Propaganda is able to exercise. Goebbels has said that 
the organs of public opinion are the keyboard on which 
he produces the hymn of Nazi nationalism. This hymn is 
played and no other because he alone is able to enforce a 
complete censorship. The Germans have been isolated from 
the rest of the world; they hear and they see only what 
the Minister intends them to hear and see {6d, Principle of 
Limitation ). 

There is no longer any freedom of the press; the Nazis, 
in fact, sneer at the very notion as a survival of wishy- 
washy liberalism and democracy. The German editor, who 
by decree must be of ^‘Aryan’’ descent, has to give the 
official version of a story and reprint Nazi messages; if he 
does not, he faces dismissal and prison. Misquotations 
from abroad can occur deliberately and there is practically 
no one in Germany competent to make a correction. Many 
Germans, therefore, much to Goebbels’ disgust, purchase 
foreign newspapers in order to try to keep themselves better 
informed concerning both local and foreign affairs;’"' or else 
they resort to what Nazis sneeringly call “the spoken news¬ 
paper.” And even a casual survey of the books that are 
published under the Third Reich reveals that all of them 
are either politically neutral or else definitely Nazi-boosters. 

The Nazis have been most ingenious in utilizing the radio. 
For they know that with proper control its influence can 
be far greater than that of the press. One of Dr. Goebbels’ 
admirers maintains quite candidly that this medium of 
communication should not be conducted by theatrical folk, 
who seek to furnish mere entertainment, but by politicians; 
his reasoning is clear and blunt: 

“It is shameful that for years, when reform of the radio was 
being discussed, really decisive, i,e., political points of view were 

® Due to their monotonous uniformity, German papers have been forced 
to witness a steep decline in their circulation; see Fritz M. Marx, op, cii., 
pp. 217-218. 
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never brought into the foreground. Politics is life. Therefore 
all gossip about ‘unpoliticaP radio is, as a matter of fact, dema¬ 
gogy which had better not venture into the field of public opinion. 

‘The radio must be political. Yes, indeed, it must reflect only 
one brand of politics and that is the politics of the statesman who 
is the Leader.'’ ® 

And so every night, except Sunday, for example, all the 
German stations have broadcast what has been called “The 
Hour of the Nation.” Many of the programs have pre¬ 
sented excellent music written, of course, by strictly Ger¬ 
man composers. These musical events, moreover, have 
been prefaced with vocal propaganda much in the manner 
of an American commercial “plug.” The leaders of the 
Nazi Party, in addition, have often cancelled the scheduled 
broadcast and have delivered speeches; in this manner they 
have used for political purposes an audience that has tuned 
in to hear music {2a, Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary At¬ 
titudes). Beside this “Hour” other aspects of German 
broadcasts are worth noting. A host of speakers crowd the 
air and frequent references are made to Germany’s military 
strength, her history, her lost territories, Nazi social policies, 
and the new position of women. In one Christmas Program, 
St. Nicholas told a storm trooper that children whose 
fathers were also storm troopers would receive gifts, 
whereas those whose fathers were not storm troopers would 
be overlooked on Christmas Eve. German announcers, to 
be sure, continually heap praise upon Germany and upon 
Nazi leaders; and Nazi enemies are branded in harsh, un¬ 
equivocal language. News reports stress the activities of 
the new regime and occasionally deliver polemics against 
France and the rest of the world; other events are carefully 
censored. There has also been an “Hour of the Unem¬ 
ployed” in which it has been shown that both the unem¬ 
ployed and the war veterans eagerly support Hitler. The 
sermons of pastors who consider Hitler a new apostle of 

® Eugen Hadamovsky, Propaganda und Nationale Macht, p. 86, Olden¬ 
burg, 1933. 
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God go on the air. There are string quartets composed of 
storm troopers. There are radio sketches which dramatize 
the life of Hitler and the growth of the Nazi movement. 
Germans, moreover, are encouraged to purchase cheap radio 
sets in order to listen to important political speeches through 
a local organization; in most parts of the country these sets 
are too weak to receive foreign stations. Upon the occasion 
of some very special event, amplifiers are placed at strategic 
places and radio merchants lend people receiving apparatus 
at a nominal fee. 

Nazi propaganda has been extended to every phase of 
German life. The schools preach a Nazi version of the 
universe. In their free hours, many of the German youth 
belong to various Nazi organizations which offer them a 
mixture of healthy entertainment, propaganda, and pre¬ 
adolescent military training. Nazi political and social 
clubs, in addition to the Party itself and its various sub¬ 
divisions, are scattered throughout the country. An attempt 
has been made to admit only bona fide Nazi students to the 
universities. Professors must begin each lecture with the 
salute, “Heil Hitler,” and Germans are urged to end each 
letter in the same fashion. The use of German script in¬ 
stead of the more universal Latin version is promoted. The 
theatres and their personnel are carefully controlled. Even 
the musical programs must be selected with a great deal of 
forethought, for, as a Nazi himself has expressed it: 

“Negro jazz cannot be sensed like a Beethoven symphony. 
Through music the energies of the race and of the blood, which 
are slumbering in the subconscious, can be deeply influenced.” ’’ 

Propaganda like the above is designed to preserve the 
Nazi regime and to secure new converts. The rest of the 
program attempts to strengthen the impression of universal¬ 
ity which Germans have. They feel themselves united 
whenever Jews and Communists are mentioned, for Jews 

Ibid,, p. 245. 
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and Communists are still considered potential enemies, in 
spite of their almost complete annihilation within Germany. 
The frequent mass assemblies demonstrate concretely that 
the German nation is behind Hitler. Every occasion is used 
to help Naziism; even Hindenburg’s funeral was made into 
a Nazi orgy worthy of the old Norse gods. Then behind 
all this propaganda is the threat of force: Germans have 
come to believe quite honestly that they must “voluntarily” 
accept what a small group of men in Berlin dictates or else 
pay dreadful consequences. 

Above all this methodical planning to change German 
attitudes stands the figure of Hitler himself. He has become 
a symbol for the New Germany, for the entire Third Reich. 
His words are ostensibly the words of a prophet who can 
speak only truth. All of the nationalistic fervor of con¬ 
temporary Germany has centered around him and his 
hooked cross. This enthusiasm has spread to the Saar 
where people of obviously German descent willingly—and 
with the aid of a well organized campaign of propaganda— 
consented to obey every edict from Berlin. More Germans 
than the rest of the world maj'^ care to admit have become 
different people through Nazi propaganda; in many cases 
their central attitude is now their attitude toward Naziism 
and the stimulus-situation which most effectively arouses 
this attitude is der Fuhrer. There is little cause to wonder, 
then, that modern Germany appears both to Germans them¬ 
selves and to tourists as an orderly, peaceful country. The 
people have to be orderly and peaceful; they have no al¬ 
ternative. It is an order and a peace that is brought about 
by force and by propaganda. It is order and peace and the 
post-War Germans were seeking order and peace. This 
situation in Germany at the moment cannot be questioned; 
but grave doubts concerning its reality and durability can 
be raised, yes, must be raised. 
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In America 

The Germans may have flocked or may have had to flock 
to Hitler, but the world outside of Germany has given a 
very cool reception to Naziism. For non-Germans also 
possess non-German attitudes which make Hitler’s tactics 
both incomprehensible and distasteful. Local patriotism, a 
hatred of intolerance and persecution, love of democracy or 
socialism, a belief in freedom, these and many others have 
been some of the attitudes which the Third Reich has 
aroused in other peoples. Such attitudes prevent the in¬ 
dividuals who have them from being sympathetic toward 
Hitler’s pleas for understanding. The result has been an 
almost endless series of anti-Hitler meetings and literature 
and boycotts directed against German products. In this 
situation an effective counter-propaganda campaign on the 
part of Hitler and his subordinates has proven practically 
impossible. For Herr Goebbels does not control the media 
of communication throughout the world and facts have a 
nasty habit of leaking out unless censorship blocks them. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities ap¬ 
parently has collected an impressive amount of evidence to 
show that Germans, officially or unofficially, have also con¬ 
cerned themselves with spreading propaganda in America.® 
There is, for example, no doubt that the Nazis have at¬ 
tempted to extend their complete system of control to people 
of German origin in America. The very mysterious Heinz 
Spanknoebel, who seems to have come to this country to 
organize the pro-Nazi ‘Triends of the New Germany” and 
who later disappeared as a federal warrant was being issued 

® The brief resume of these activities which follows is based on the 774 
pages of testimony obtained at public hearings during June 5-7, in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., and during July 9-12, Oct. 16-17, Nov. 30 and Dec. 5, 1934, 
in New York City, as reported in the official House publications; Investi¬ 
gations of Nazi Propaganda Activities and Investigation of Certain Other 
Propaganda Activities, Public Hearings Before the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, Seventy-Third Congress, 
Second Session, Hearings No. 73-DC-4, No. 73-NY-7, No. 73-NY-12, and 
No. 73-NY-18. 
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for his arrest (a witness testified that he was abducted by 
one of Goebbels’ attaches because ‘‘he disobeyed orders 
from abroad’^), is the one individual who contributed most 
to this process of centralization. In addition to forming the 
“Friends,” Spanknoebel established a newspaper called 
^'Das Neue Deutschland*' which also had an English edi¬ 
tion. This journal apparently secured direct subsidies from 
Goebbels’ Department and, it has been admitted, it received 
indirect help in the form of advertising from the German 
Tourist Information Office and the two German steamship 
companies, the Hamburg-American Line and the North 
German Lloyd. Later Das Neue Deutschland was sold for 
$1 to a new set of publishers who changed its name to Die 
Deutsche Zeitung, a paper which has been a warm sup¬ 
porter of the Hitler government. During his career in 
America as a journalist, Spanknoebel also drove a rival 
German paper, Die Bruecke, out of existence by threaten¬ 
ing to deprive it of advertising revenue. He tried to or¬ 
ganize the employees of the German steamship companies 
in the same rigorous manner prescribed for all people in 
Germany; the officials of both lines acquiesced; but the 
plan never materialized. Finally, he changed the policies 
of the United German Societies, formerly a loose organiza¬ 
tion representing seventy odd American-German clubs: his 
supporters came in throngs to a meeting and voted to expel 
some of the officers and members and to change the con¬ 
stitution. 

The Friends of the New Germany, like the Nazi Party 
and Germany itself, excludes from its membership people 
of “non-Aryan” stock. For a while the Nazis in America, 
who were subject to the orders issued from the home office, 
were also “Friends,” but soon they were compelled by Ger¬ 
man officials to choose between the two organizations. This 
distinction, however, proved to be only a formal one. One 
Fritz Gissibl, for example, decided to remain a Nazi and 
he therefore resigned from the “Friends”; he continued to 
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be, however, the guiding and active spirit in the latter group. 
Still later he resigned from the Nazi Party in order to re¬ 
join the ^Triends^^ as their leader in the Middle West. It 
has been charged that the “Friends^^ started with a subsidy 
from abroad and that they lost this source of revenue when 
the federal warrant was drawn up against Spanknoebel. 
The ‘Triends’^ have over a dozen local organizations 
throughout the country and their emblem consists of a 
swastika embedded in an American flag. They have been 
known to parade and to drill in uniforms resembling the 
Nazi regalia and they have established various “youth’’ 
camps. The constitution and by-laws of the organization 
resemble the tenets of the Nazi Party in Germany and mem¬ 
bers are obliged to obey the commands of the “leader.” 
Some of these “leaders” have been deposed when their new 
Americanism conflicted with the Germanic aims of the 
“Friends.” 

In addition to the Nazi Party itself, which now has been 
rather completely dissolved in America, and the “Friends,” 
the German Government has had one other direct connec¬ 
tion in America through the American branch of German 
war veterans known as the “Steel Helmets.” After Hitler’s 
ascent to power their local leader admitted that he obeyed 
orders issued from Berlin. The Steel Helmets also drilled 
in uniforms and they were accustomed to use a few real 
guns, some of which were borrowed from the New York 
National Guard, and a number of wooden guns. Many of 
these men, even though they were aliens and even though 
some of them had not taken out their first citizenship 
papers, were also members of the National Guard; as a 
matter of fact, the Guard cordially invited them to join. 

The connecting link between the Nazi organizations in 
Germany and in America has been the German ships. Offi¬ 
cials of the two German companies deny that they gave 
their sanction to the “celebrations” held in honor of Hitler 
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and the “Friends” on the boats as they were docked in 
the New York harbor; and yet the fact remains, as a de- 
scendent of Henry Ward Beecher showed, that dinners were 
given on board, that the air was filled with “Heil Hillers,” 
and that uniformed Nazis marched from the piers into the 
midst of the festivities. Custom guards have seized propa¬ 
ganda from members of the crew; one package contained 
thousands of letters which were to be mailed in New York, 
Officials of the “Friends” often found if more convenient to 
send written communications through the crew instead of 
employing the regular mails. One member of the Steel 
Helmets and an ex-Nazi explained how uniforms were 
smuggled off the boats. It has even been reported that con¬ 
fidential wireless messages were transmitted to Germany 
as soon as some of the liners cleared port. It is not sur¬ 
prising that German sailors and stewards acted as liaison 
agents in this fashion, for every German boat is a Nazi unit 
controlled by one member of the crew, there are Party 
secret service men aboard, and regular drills are held while 
the ships are at sea. 

Cooperating with these German-American propagandists 
have been the members of the German diplomatic corps. 
Ambassador Luther has denied the charge, although the 
actual evidence on this point still remains ambiguous. 
Francis Goss, a New Jersey priest, distributed anti-Semitic 
pamphlets, a venture which was supported by the German 
Consul in New York through a cash payment (made in the 
name of an “unknown friend”) and by the German Em¬ 
bassy which ordered copies on Embassy stationery. GissibI 
claims that the German Embassy helped him import a series 
of propaganda films; indeed, a former editor of Die 
Deutsche Zeitung added that he received films in care of 
that Embassy. At least one Nazi Storm Trooper, on busi¬ 
ness in America, was instructed in Germany to report his 
presence either to a local Nazi unit or to the German Am- 
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bassador. A German Consul in New York actually hired 
two American public relations counsels at ridiculously high 
fees. 

It is difficult to assert bow much of this propaganda has 
been motivated by the individuals’ own attitudes toward 
the New Germany and how much has been due to organized 
pressure from abroad. It seems clear that many of the men 
who testified before the House Committee were deeply dis¬ 
mayed by the hostility shown their native land and that 
they, therefore, from a sense of personal conviction at¬ 
tempted to counteract the anti-Hitler sentiments that per¬ 
vaded America. The evidence, however, indicates that the 
Nazi Party in Germany has taken very few steps to dis¬ 
courage them. For in Germany there is an ^^Aussenpolit- 
isches Amt,” a foreign political bureau which has regulated 
the activities of pro-Nazi organizations in America and 
which, together with Goebbels’ office, according to one wit¬ 
ness, contributed $500 to establish Das Neue Deutschland. 
The same witness also claimed that German “agents” in 
America helped enforce the policies of the German govern¬ 
ment: 

**Mr. Dickstein. In other words, if a man expressed himself 
anti-Nazi or anti-Hitler or anti-National Socialist Party, his name 
would be reported to Germany? 

Mr. Kruppa. Yes. 

Mr. Dickstein. By this secret service? 

Mr. Kruppa. Exactly. 

Mr. Dickstein. And his people in Germany were then pun¬ 
ished in some way or other? 

Mr. Kruppa. The same as it happened to me. 

Mr. Dickstein. And that has been going on since last year, has 
it? 

Mr. Kruppa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dickstein. And that is a common practice today? 

Mr. Kruppa. Absolutely.”^ 

^No. 73-NY-12, pp. 30-31. Mr. Dickstein was Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee and Mr. Kruppa w^as the witness. 
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This aspect of German counter-propa^^nda has been 
crude. In the first place, it has been an extension of the 
same techniques employed by the Nazis in Germany as they 
ascended to power. Jews and Communists have been at¬ 
tacked with customary Nazi vigor. German bookstores in 
New York sell anti-Jewish books and pamphlets. Gissibl 
reprinted and circulated some of the earlier anti-Semitic 
writings of Henry P'ord without the author^s permission and 
much to his embarrassment. The “Friends” have been 
quick to defend themselves; a chorus of them shouted “Heil 
Hitler’^ when their organization was being investigated by 
the House Committee. Such counter-propaganda is an at¬ 
tempt to use negative suggestion against Germany's enemies 
{7a. Principle of Negative Suggestion in Counter-Propa¬ 
ganda^ and it has served to arouse still greater hostility 
toward the new regime. In the second place, more negative 
suggestion has been employed in an effort to deny the “lies” 
which Hitler sympathizers claim are being spread concern¬ 
ing the Nazi Government. Whenever possible, exaggerated 
press stories have been run down and exposed. This 
counter-propaganda has not been more successful because 
the adverse stories from Germany continue to be conspicu¬ 
ous. Finally, these groups have endeavored to publicize 
the good points of Hitler’s administration: they call atten¬ 
tion to the enthusiasm of the German people, the specific 
Nazi accomplishments, and favorable impressions obtained 
by foreign tourists {7b. Principle of Positive Suggestion in 
Counter-Propaganda). 

Another reason why most of this counter-propaganda has 
been unsuccessful in America can be traced to a flirtation 
which a number of Hitler supporters have had with the 
ill-fated “Silver Shirts.” One Paul Hans Alexander von 
Lilienfeld-Toal was temporarily discharged from the North 
German Lloyd and was then employed by the self-styled 
American Hitler, William D. Pelley, for two months. Dur¬ 
ing that time he helped distribute violent pamphlets, among 
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which was one that attacked Roosevelt by tracing his ances¬ 
tors to a group of Dutch Jews. Afterwards, Toal returned 
to the steamship company in Philadelphia and introduced 
Pelley to the Resident Manager of the two German lines 
who was also a member of the “Friends.” The latter gave 
Pelley a list of names, including many American university 
professors, to whom Silver Shirt literature was sent, and he 
may have made a financial contribution to the movement, 
although he denied this charge in his testimony. Toal also 
tried to secure help for the Silver Shirts from Das Neue 
Deutschland and from “white” Russians residing in New 
York City. In addition, the “Friends” allowed an Irish 
youth, whose testimony indicates that he is suffering from 
megalomania, to attend their meetings and to make speeches 
in their behalf; they also advertised in his Irish Weekly 
which used a combination of the swastika and the sham¬ 
rock as a symbol. 

All of the German counter-propaganda, however, has not 
been so crude. A number of German organizations and in¬ 
dividuals have hired very skilled American public rela¬ 
tions counsels to give them advice and to help them become 
acquainted with the state of American public opinion. This 
advice and this information seem to have been potentially 
useful and yet ineffective in the face of the impression 
created by the American press. The German Government 
itself evidently appreciates its own plight, for it has cut 
down its American imports and has discriminated against 
American business men and investors in an effort to force 
America to cooperate. 

The I. G. Dyeworks paid Ivy Lee and his associates 
$25,000 per year to secure their assistance. Mr. Lee sum¬ 
marized his advice as follows: 

‘‘In the first place, I have told them that they could never in 
the world get the American people reconciled to their treatment 
of the Jews; that that was just foreign to the American men- 
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taJity and could never be justified in the American public opin¬ 
ion, and there was no use trying. 

“In the second place, anything that savoicd of Nazi propa¬ 
ganda in this country was a mistake and ought not to be under¬ 
taken. Our people regard it as meddling with American affairs 
and it was bad business. 

“That the only way really to get Germany understood with 
any accuracy—and it might not even then be in a manner that 
would secure American sympathy, but would at least be ])ro- 
ductive of accuracy—^would be if they would establish closer re¬ 
lations with the American press correspondents located in Ger¬ 
many; and that in addition to that, they should see to it tliat 
the authoritative utterances of responsible Germans interpreting 
German policy should be given the widest possible publicity m 
Germany with the American corresjiondents, and in cases of very 
significant documents that they should distribute them in this 
country from Germany, always over an authoritative statement 
as to where it came from.” 

In this manner Mr. Lee clearly indicated that Germany's 
internal policies made counter-propaganda impossible, that 
revealed propaganda would be ineffective in America, and 
that the solution seemed to be to persuade American cor¬ 
respondents to send home favorable reports on new German 
policies. Mr. Carter, the man who handled the German 
business for Lee in New York, suggested that prominent 
officials visit the United States and deliver radio talks; he 
also criticized in detail the propaganda literature that was 
being sent to the United States. Mr. Lee’s son remained in 
Germany in order to keep in direct contact with new de¬ 
velopments. Carter freely admitted that he wanted his 
own and Lee’s advice to be transmitted to the German 
Government; he rather intimated that this procedure has 
been followed, inasmuch as the welfare of the I. G. is so 
closely linked to that government. To be sure, the 
“Friends,’’ visiting Nazis, and members of the German 
diplomatic corps also relayed home their own impressions 
of Americans’ attitudes toward Hitler, 

73-NY-7, p. 178. 
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The problem of attracting American tourists to Germany 
has also been a difficult one. Tourist propaganda in this 
country is directed by the ‘^German Tourist Information 
Office” in New York City, a non-profit organization sup¬ 
ported by the German Railways. During the five year 
period after the war, it was necessary to combat the many 
hostile attitudes of Americans toward Germany! This was 
done by ignoring the conflicting attitudes and by substi¬ 
tuting for them new attitudes (76. Principle of Positive 
Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda). Under the leadership 
of a Bavarian, posters, pictures, pamphlets, and motion 
picture reels were sent all over the world from a central 
depot in Berlin. The pamphlets, for example, were attrac¬ 
tively printed on glazed paper and contained unusual and 
interesting photographs. Practically every section of the 
country and many of the larger cities had separate folders; 
and wide publicity was given to the old charms and hos¬ 
pitality of Germany. Tourists, furthermore, were treated 
splendidly and, as unintentional propagandists, they began 
to praise the country. The Information Office, then, very 
quickly had built up friendly attitudes toward touring in 
Germany. It merely had to continue to make the country 
outstanding and to advertise special yearly attractions like 
music festivals, art exhibitions, fairs, etc., in order to 
strengthen these related attitudes and to make them domi¬ 
nant at least in the summer time {6c2. Principle of Addi¬ 
tional Related Pre-Existing Attitudes). 

When the Nazis began to rule Germany, the German 
Tourist Information Office again found it necessary to carry 
on counter-propaganda to induce Americans to travel in 
Germany. George Sylvester Viereck, an enthusiastic 
American citizen who was born in Munich and who had 
also defended the reputation of his native land in America 
after the war, induced the Office to hire a firm which had 
previously handled Cuban propaganda for the Machado 
regime, Carl Byoir & Associates, at the rate of $6,000 per 
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month for eighteen months. Viereck cooperated in the en¬ 
terprise and received $1,750 per month, in addition to a 
room in Byoir’s office and a stenographer. The head of 
the Office, Ernst Schmitz, has called his counsels’ efforts 
^'travel-promotion work” and he has outlined their methods 
as follows: 

"Their first job was to send a man to Berlin, Mr. Hamlin, to 
establish an office in Berlin and have prepared material for our 
purposes. In addition to that, the firm of Carl Byoir & Asso¬ 
ciates issued for us a bulletin containing travel information and 
general trade information. They also advised us on various 
questions that came up from time to time, the publication of 
folders, the contents of folders, the advertising business that we 
carry on, and various different questions that came up as the 
situation required.’’ 

Mr. Dickey of the Byoir firm, however, indicated that the 
"bulletin” referred to by Mr. Schmitz had a somewhat wider 
scope. It was called simply "German-American Economic 
Bulletin” and was sponsored by the so-called “Committee 
for Better Trade Relations with Germany”; in this form 
it must be called an example of concealed propaganda, for 
the Committee was actually composed of the German Tour¬ 
ist Information Office, the German-American Board of 
Trade, the Leipzig Trade Fair, the Hamburg-American, 
Line, and the North German Lloyd, organizations which 
evidently considered the concealment of their identity an 
aid to their propaganda {6a3, Principle of Selection of 
Propaganda). Five thousand copies were issued twice a 
month and even a subject as remote from the tourist trade 
as the German debts was discussed. Dickey also distributed 
to the same mailing list a pamphlet of the "Friends” on 
the church and the state. One of Dickey’s subordinates 
studied the American press assiduously; her reports served 
as the basis of his suggestions not only to the Information 
Office but also to Die Deutsche Zeitungy and some of them 


^^No. 73-NY.7, p. 211. 
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were sent directly to railroad officials in Germany. Both 
Dickey and Viereck were employed simultaneously by the 
German consul in New York and the latter admitted that 
he talked frequently and freely to various German officials 
in America. 

Before this contract with Byoir & Associates, the Ger¬ 
man Tourist Information had not been inactive. Its ^^sub- 
sidy’’ to Das Neue Deutschland has already been men¬ 
tioned. In its first releases after the Nazis came into 
power, it simply denied the alleged chaotic situation in 
Germany.^" It addressed, for example, a long letter of 
instruction to steamship and travel representatives in which 
it flatly asserted that “these rumors are absolutely false’^ 
and in which it requested that customers be told that “The 
present German Government was not established by a coup 
d'etat for dictatorship, as propagandists wish you to believe, 
but by that principle of true democracy which is so dear 
to the heart of every patriotic American, a majority of 
votes r’ Since these denials came from a prejudiced party 
like the Office and since they were disseminated by organ¬ 
izations which obviously had an interest in the American 
trade, they lacked the very quality of prestige among people 
whose critical attitudes could discern their biased char¬ 
acter. Then the Office issued an attractive leaflet titled 
“Gay and Hospitable” in which it advised people to travel 
in Germany on the strength of its own reputation as a travel 
agency and in which it quoted a queer assortment of Ameri¬ 
cans who had received a favorable impression from certain 
aspects of the new government {6al, Principle of Positive 
Social Value). Mr. Schmitz also approved of the free pas¬ 
sages to Germany which the steamship companies gave to 
Burton Holmes and to American journalists and others, for 

It is not possible to present further details on the counter-propaganda 
of the German Tourist Information Office, since the “Exhibits” of the 
House Committee which might contain these details have not been made 
public. The following information, then, has been obtained directly from 
the Office. 
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he hoped that these Americans would return from Germany 
as Hitler converts. 

In its wider appeals through conventional advertising, the 
Office evidently considered counter-propaganda futile. In¬ 
stead it continued to publicize Germany as “your courte¬ 
ous and honest host.” In 1933, moreover, it emphasized 
the novelty afforded by Naziism much in the same way as 
Intourist stresses the distinctive character of the Soviet 
experiment (“To all of Germany's famous tourist attrac¬ 
tions there is now added the fascinating spectacle of the 
rebirth of a nation”); but by 1935 the tone of this appeal 
was considerably softened (“Europe’s most interesting 
vacation land, Germany, today offers you more vacation 
pleasures for less money”). Such advertising ignored peo¬ 
ple’s hostile attitudes. It assumed that some sort of in¬ 
tegration to visit Germany still existed among American 
tourists and that this element of novelty could be exploited 
to arouse an additional related attitude. Advertising like 
this, even though it appeared in much greater volume than 
before Hitler’s time, was faced with a large sphere of un¬ 
predictability in a country made unfriendly by the actual 
and alleged events within Germany. 



CHAPTER XVII 


WAR, PEACE, AND PROPAGANDA 

War, peace, and propaganda are very intimately related. 
War is the outcome of peace, peace is the outcome of war, 
and propaganda is the outcome and one of the important 
illegitimate parents of both of them. To fail to mention 
this trio together is like trying to produce a three-legged 
stool that will stand erect on one or on two legs. 

Contemporary writers like to say that modern propa¬ 
ganda is a product of the World War. To support this 
platitude they are able to list an imposing array of facts: 
propaganda was used more extensively than ever before 
during the last scuffle, propagandists received their train¬ 
ing in the righteous cause of their home governments, and 
people became rather accustomed to succumbing to mass 
appeals. Such facts, being facts, are of course true, or at 
least not false. And yet propaganda has existed whenever 
there has been a war; many of our propagandists had be¬ 
gun to function quite effectively before 1914 and some of 
them at that time were still in their rompers; and it appears 
to be a tragic fact that in most societies evolved thus far 
people have been eager to remain docile. It seems more 
reasonable to assert that the same conditions which brought 
about war—the rapid spread of means of communication, 
the rise of large urban communities, the bitter enmities 
among capitalists and imperialists, the silent consolidation 
of economic and political forces—also promoted modern 
propaganda. Modern propaganda and the late war, then, 
have emerged simultaneously from the kind of society which 
has encouraged both of them. 

302 
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War Propaganda 

It is idle to review war propaganda at this point. For 
right after the Great Butchering the Allied propagandists 
themselves in a series of publications dedicated to their 
own glory revealed the intimate secrets of their success; 
and the Germans very seriously exposed their own faux pas 
and the machinations of their enemies. A little later the 
debunkers of the sterile Mencken era arrived and they 
proved quite vigorously that war propaganda was founded 
on ^dies’’ and that it all had been very dreadiul. Finally, 
toward the end of the decade more sober accounts were 
written and the reader, therefore, is referred for details 
especially to the book of Professor Harold Lasswell and the 
German expose by Hans Thimme.^ 

World war propaganda, however, offers the student of 
propaganda a large number of valuable insights that cannot 
be ignored. The success of American, English, and French 
propaganda both at home and abroad demonstrates the 
undoubted importance of having a strong central organiza¬ 
tion which will control the output of propaganda in system¬ 
atic fashion. Someone at the time of an emergency must 
know precisely what is to be accomplished and how it is 
going to be accomplished and that someone, whether he 
have the prestige of Lord Beaverbrook in England or the 
experience of George Creel in America, must dictate the 
exact nature of the releases. The Allied propagandists 
were men who knew their own countries and who could cal¬ 
culate shrewdly concerning other countries. For the most 
part they were journalists and politicians whose previous 
training had equipped them for their job and had enabled 
them to discover the crucial related attitudes which had 
to be aroused. 

German propaganda, on the other hand, was not com- 

^ Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War, New 
York, 1927; Hans Thimme, Wellkneg Ohne Waffen, Stuttgart & Berlin, 
1932. 
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pletely successful even in the days of victory on the East¬ 
ern and Western fronts. To be sure, Germans were worked 
up to such a pitch that they willingly endured battles against 
tremendous odds and they carried on in spite of economic 
blockades; their propaganda, however, was bungled at cru¬ 
cial times. The German representatives in America, for ex¬ 
ample, were clumsy in their direct attempt to turn the 
American people against the Allies before the United States 
was drawn into the conflict. In such a situation they 
should have used the type of concealed propaganda which 
the British employed. Germans bungled because they were 
naive: they thought the success of the war depended almost 
solely on military strategy and therefore they tended to 
neglect propaganda. They made half-hearted attempts to 
organize their propaganda under one central press bureau 
and they even published a French newspaper for the Bel¬ 
gians and the French in the captured regions, but on the 
whole they entrusted the problem of propaganda to military 
men who seldom are noted for their subtlety. To these 
officials with their military ideology the idea of deliberate 
falsehood was repugnant and unintelligible; Professor Lass- 
well, for example, relates how a Prussian officer refused to 
see any wrong in the shooting of German nurses who were 
acting as spies in France (the precise counterpart of Edith 
Cavell, in short)—“What? Protest?,^’ he exclaimed, “The 
French had a perfect right to shoot them!” ^ 

When once it had been decided to raise the morale of 
one’s own patriots, to demoralize the enemy, and to gather 
neutral countries into the fold, then it was possible to direct 
all the resources of communication toward any one of these 
ends. From the very beginning it could have been pre¬ 
dicted that war propaganda—at least that portion intended 
for home consumption—would have been so successful be¬ 
cause practically no one had an opportunity to be influ¬ 
enced by the counter-propaganda of the enemy. The prop- 
“ Lass well, op, at., p. .^2. 
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agandist was acquainted with the dominant attitudes of 
people and in the private recesses of his own mind and of 
his office he simply devised as many effective stimulus-situ¬ 
ations as possible to build up stereotypes which would 
arouse those attitudes. 

If people don’t like to hear about babes and women who 
are murdered, then say that the enemy does just that sort 
of thing and manipulate or draw a few pictures to prove it. 
If German-Americans don’t want to help kill their former 
associates in the mother country, then tell them that the 
War is being fought to protect those very associates from 
a cruel autocracy. If the Chinese respect the dead and if 
you are interested in having China become sympathetic 
toward your cause, then inform the Chinese that Germans 
use corpses for soap. If Socialists claim that the war is 
just another capitalistic scramble, then point out to the So¬ 
cialists that Prussianism must be defeated before true 
democracy can emerge triumphant. If Germans are per¬ 
turbed by America’s entrance into the war on the side of 
the enemy, then as a German announce to your citizens 
that Uncle Sam, the modern Shylock, is simply trying to 
protect the capital his business men have invested in Eng¬ 
land. If religious people refuse to disobey one of the com¬ 
mandments of Jesus, then say to these pious souls that 
the recent victory reported in the press proves that God 
is on your side. If you desire to bolster morale with a vic¬ 
tory and if there are no victories, then ignore your defeats 
and create a victory in your dictaphone. If you want to 
prove to the enemy soldiers that their loved ones are on 
the verge of despair, then write a series of letters which 
you think discouraged people might write, translate them, 
publish them, and distribute them to the soldiers in gren¬ 
ades or by means of planes and balloons. The extent of 
this type of propaganda seems to have been limited only 
by the propagandists’ ingenuity—and they were ingenious. 

War propaganda, then, was an ambitious attempt to 
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arouse people’s dominant attitudes {4a. Principle of Re- 
lated Dominant Attitudes) by distortion, fabrication, and 
suppression {6d. Principle of Limitation). The propagan¬ 
dists in each country were in control and, whether they con¬ 
cealed themselves or explained that they were a “Committee 
on Public Information,” they possessed prestige and their 
media possessed prestige {6al. Principle of Positive Social 
Value). The people toward whom this propaganda was di¬ 
rected were usually not in a position to verify what they 
read or heard; the propagandist merely had to take the 
precaution not to appear inconsistent and the defensive 
forces of the country prevented or tried to prevent the 
enemy from contradicting his statements. The Allies were 
skilled in puncturing not only the German line of trenches 
but also their psychological bulwarks; partially as a result 
of the propaganda of the Entente, Germans began to lose 
their stereotypes concerning the invincible character of the 
Fatherland and to acquire negative attitudes toward their 
own rulers. 

After a period of time had elapsed, during which people 
had been moved by the progress of the war, the propagan¬ 
dists discovered that their propaganda was relatively 
eagerly accepted. For then the stereotype and its accom¬ 
panying attitude had emerged and individuals sought to 
verify what they had come to believe. Atrocity stories 
were welcomed and the brave deeds of the boys at the 
front were exaggerated unwittingly. In this way the 
war-time attitudes were strengthened both by the propa¬ 
gandist and by the individuals themselves {6c. Principle 
of Reinforcing). 

It was during the war that many nations were able to 
become highly organized groups. Through propaganda 
patriots were made aware of their traditions, their customs, 
and their responsibilities. National symbols and slogans 
became precious. People were compelled to realize that 
their government represented a strong organization which 
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was able to cope with the important crisis. On top of these 
attempts to secure internal unification was superimposed the 
picture of an equally united enemy country composed of 
brutes who were about to rip down all the evidences of civ¬ 
ilization acquired so painfully throughout the ages. Citizens 
had a general attitude toward this foe: they were not fight¬ 
ing particular individuals, but they were attempting to pre¬ 
serve eternal values in the face of the opposition of an ob¬ 
noxious, mythical class of people created by the propagan¬ 
dist. This feeling of struggle in behalf of a good cause ap¬ 
pealed to the central attitudes within many of them; their 
own maladjustments were repressed or integrated with the 
higher aim. The common enemy also proved to be a social 
stimulus-situation; it enabled one person to believe that 
everyone else was thinking and feeling as he was, in short, 
to experience an impression of universality. The stereo¬ 
type of nationalism had become more concrete and intimate 
and meaningful. Under the circumstance of a united 
group, people became still more submissive and propa¬ 
ganda correspondingly more effective. 

Even the events that actually occurred during the war 
were meaningless until they were interpreted by the prop¬ 
agandist. It is safe to say, for example, that the sinking of 
the Lusitania by a German submarine assisted British 
propaganda in America more effectively than all the dis¬ 
tinguished English citizens and royalty who flocked here to 
spread their Empire’s cause in informal contacts. In this 
instance, to be sure, the Germans were clumsy again: they 
had evidence in their possession to show that they had given 
sufficient warning and that English passenger vessels had 
been carrying munitions to the Allies. 

Reports of perpetual victories in the home papers might 
have sounded incredible after a while and, therefore, re¬ 
ports in general would have been in danger of losing their 
prestige; for this reason, the Allied propagandist did de¬ 
scribe retreats, but such retreats were often called “strategic 
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maneuvers” or else they were characterized as insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison with retreats made or about to be 
made by the Germans. The German propaganda, on the 
other hand, demanded a series of victories and no de¬ 
feats, for at the start Germans were promised Paris for 
Christmas. Then when the Allies began slowly to re¬ 
capture French territory, the news of the retreat of the 
Kaiser’s army slowly crept back to Germany and, as a 
result, the propaganda prophets could no longer be held 
in high esteem. The fatal step, though, had been taken: 
the German people had been given attitudes which de¬ 
manded immediate release in France and it was almost im¬ 
possible to combat the consequent loss of morale. In a 
word, the limit to German propaganda had been reached— 
propaganda can affect people when they do not have access 
to the real stimulus-situations which are being described, 
but propaganda can bring about no miracle when actual 
situations stubbornly contradict what the propagandists are 
trying to say. 

All the propaganda of the war did not consist of a pack 
of lies. Immediate rewards often produced substantial 
results. Mussolini, it is said, was persuaded to establish a 
pro-Ally newspaper when Italy was hesitating to pick her 
enemy; the exact nature of the ‘‘persuasion,” however, is 
not known. Many German soldiers deserted and fled to 
the Allies in order to eat the cans of corned beef which 
propaganda pamphlets had promised them and which many 
of them received. The actual assistance that American 
troops gave to the Italians on the Austrian front helped to 
break down the suspicious feeling which Italy had had to¬ 
ward America’s entrance into the war. The numerous 
secret treaties between aged diplomats doubtless strength¬ 
ened the bonds of friendship among the Allies even before 
the attempt was made to carry out these agreements. The 
so-called sealed car, in which Lenin travelled through Ger¬ 
many en route from Switzerland to Russia, enabled that 
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able revolutionary and administrator to reach his native 
country and to bring about the fall of the Kerensky regime; 
in this way Germans may have encouraged revolution in 
Russia, in order to conclude a treaty of peace with that 
country. Instances like these would not be called propa¬ 
ganda by Professor Lasswell and others who try to confine 
propaganda to a vague, psychological realm; and yet they 
are so intimately connected with the more general and 
verbal propaganda campaigns that the present writer finds 
it useless to try to distinguish their social effects from what 
is called propaganda ‘‘as such,’’ 

The Munition Makers 

National propaganda did not cease with the armistice. 
A period of peace meant only that propaganda assumed 
different forms and strove toward slightly different ends. 
America went through a post-war orgy against everything 
red or pink. Fascism began its career on the continent. 
France imposed high taxes for “national defense.” The 
smaller European countries which were the by-products of 
the Treaty of Versailles commenced to assert themselves 
and to prove that they were different from all other nations. 
And all of the governments of the world, in the interest of 
nationalism, continued to monopolize and to control to a 
greater extent than ever before every vehicle of communica¬ 
tion.^ “Peace” started out with a psychological handicap: 
the war attitudes persisted and demanded release through 
some other channel. No nation, except perhaps Soviet 
Russia, had been able to discover William James’ “Moral 
Equivalent of War”; the solution appeared to be to try 
to forget about the past by preparing and carrying on prop¬ 
aganda for the next war. 

Even today, however, there are people who refuse to 
succumb to the new propaganda. The last war, they say 

^ See O. W. Riegel, Mobilizing for Chaos, csp. Chapters II & HI, New 
Haven, 1934. 
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seriously, was dreadful; the next war will be more dreadful. 
Wars don^t accomplish anything, except to give some peo¬ 
ple an emotional bath, others a bloody one, others enor¬ 
mous profits, and many more additional poverty. War, in 
a word, is bad and we will have none of it. We will be 
pacifists and we will work militantly for peace. In truth, 
it is the fashion among religious folk and among women’s 
clubs to oppose war. 

These earnest pacifists and others have found quite re¬ 
cently the villain in the wood-pile and they have exposed 
him and they are going to continue to expose him. He is 
the munition maker. For wars, as any child knows from 
his make-believe games, cannot be fought without smoke¬ 
less powder, bullets, cannons, projectiles, poison gases, etc. 
The munition maker supplies just these commodities and 
therefore, it is argued, he causes war. In the light of the 
commendable investigation by the Senate Munitions Com¬ 
mittee, it is well to consider the role of this villain by 
referring to the facts that have been ascertained.^ 

It is true, as the pacifists and the writers of popular 
articles maintain, that the munition maker is a business 
man. He is interested in selling as much as he possibly can 
and he applies regular business methods to the business of 
selling instruments of death. The Senate Committee dis¬ 
covered, for example, that the munitions salesman in South 
America very frequently has to pay graft to public officials 
before he can obtain a signed contract with a government. 
Such a discovery should not be surprising to Americans who 
know very well that American business men in some of 

^ The following account is an extremely generalized version of the Senate 
Hearings as reported in the official documents {Hearings Before the Special 
Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, Seventy-Third Congress, 
United States Senate, Parts 1-12, Sept. & Dec., 1934). These volumes total¬ 
ling close to 3,000 pages and the forthcoming ones on subsequent hearings 
contain a wealth of startling and not too startling details which some cour¬ 
ageous and capable person will probably synthesize in the near future. 
During the summer of 1934 the writer was employed by the Committee 
in the capacity of an investigator. 
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their dealings with the Federal Government have been 
guilty of similar practices. In South America, before any 
business is transacted, whether that business be autos, cig¬ 
arettes, soap, paint, or tracer bullets, the prospective pur¬ 
chaser will want to be sociable; he desires to be entertained 
by the salesman; he may even require a ^'commission.” 
Graft, then, is not peculiar to the “merchants of death.” 

The distributor of munition supplies, whether he be a 
manufacturer, a jobber, or a sub-jobber, tries to keep him¬ 
self informed on world events. He is on the look-out for 
potential wars, since potential wars mean business for him. 
He himself or one of his representatives travels widely. 
Knowledge of this sort, however, is essential in any busi¬ 
ness. Many munition makers have advised their customers 
to raise funds to pay for guns and ammunition by floating 
foreign loans; some of them, in fact, have used their influ¬ 
ence with the home government to make such loans pos¬ 
sible. Even though arms salesmen prefer to sell on a cash 
basis, sometimes they have consented to a complicated sys¬ 
tem of “compensation exports” as a means of financing the 
sale. Few business men worry about the party who ac¬ 
tually pays their bills, provided that some one pays 
them. 

It is also known that American munition firms have their 
own local agents in European and South American coun¬ 
tries. These agents may or may not devote themselves 
exclusively to munitions. Some of them have been known 
to sell an assortment of war products imported from vari¬ 
ous countries and a few of them actually peddle the wares 
of competitors. It is highly desirable that the agents pos¬ 
sess prestige with their own governments. Many of them, 
therefore, have had an official or even a family connection 
with some influential governmental department; still more 
of them have been ex-cabinet or ex-military officials. This, 
too, is only another efficient business technique. The sales¬ 
man in any line boasts of the number of friends who help 
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him sell his merchandise. Such a practice is applied per¬ 
suasion and skillful persuasion at that. 

American companies, whether they sell submarines, 
tanks, or smokeless powder, try to enter into agreements 
with foreign concerns. These agreements may involve the 
exchange of technical information, the division of sales’ 
territory, or a joint list of salesmen. Exchange of informa¬ 
tion, especially with a company in a country which has 
been America’s enemy in the past or which is one of Ameri¬ 
ca’s potential enemies, appears shocking until it is remem¬ 
bered that this practice and all the others that are involved 
in international agreements have been duplicated in every 
commercial field. The company may feel—and it has a 
legal if not a moral right to feel this—that selling an im¬ 
portant process to a foreign organization is merely a method 
of regaining the enormous expense involved in developing 
the process. Companies of the same country or of differ¬ 
ent countries cooperate with one another in order to reduce 
the fierce competition that exists in the armament trade. 
To be sure, such cooperation continues to be effective only 
as long as the benefits which accrue from it remain appar¬ 
ent. International agreements of this kind simply demon¬ 
strate the universal tendency of big business to outgrow the 
national frontier; they are one of the many inevitable re¬ 
sults of capitalist expansion. 

Munition makers, it has been shown, also carry on prop¬ 
aganda. They are not content with the ordinary methods 
of salesmanship; they must supplement these efforts by 
exercising pressure at crucial spots. They maintain vast 
lobbying organizations which seek to influence legislators 
to vote for larger military, naval, and aeronautical ap¬ 
propriations; but so do the protectionists and a thousand 
other organizations. They have been known to be instru¬ 
mental in breaking up at least one international disarma¬ 
ment conference; the course of any economic conference 
never runs smoothly if particular interests are allowed to 
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express themselves. They partially control the press of a 
country and keep people in a military frame ot mind; news¬ 
papers, however, are always influential in one way or an¬ 
other. They secretly back patriotic organizations to fur¬ 
ther their own ends. They help to elect legislators who are 
favorably disposed toward them. They assist at all pa¬ 
triotic celebrations. They may have their f>wn publications 
through which they seek to spread their beliefs directly. 
Such propaganda is either an attempt to persuade influen¬ 
tial people to assist the cause of munitions {S, Principle 
of Persuasion) or to produce a friendly electorate (3c. 
Principle of Concealed Propaganda). 

Munition salesmen abroad receive the active support of 
their home governments or of branches of those govern¬ 
ments. European countries, where the connection between 
the munition concerns and the government is more intimate, 
quite openly render assistance; Americans, on the other 
hand, have received only concealed help from the Depart¬ 
ments of State, Commerce, War, and Navy, in spite of the 
fact that the State Department tried to discourage this 
practice in 1932. It is, however, well known that in all 
kinds of industry the flag follows business. Commercial 
Attaches are supposed to devote most of their energies to 
the promotion of American trade and to them munitions 
has been just another business. It makes little difference 
whether the “Trade Opportunity” blank which they send 
to Washington refers to toothbrushes or to tear gas. Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Attaches have felt qualified to lend a hand, 
partially because they are supposed to be qualified experts 
in respect to the very commodities which the munition 
salesmen are selling and partially because their superiors, 
as will be shown in a moment, very definitely desire to 
encourage the American war industry. 

The most severe charge made against the munition mak¬ 
ers is that they actually “foment’- war and war scares. In 
America they induce editors to create international tension 
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before Congress begins to consider a new appropriations 
bill. Elsewhere they descend upon a group of high officials 
and inform them that a rival country is about to purchase 
additional military supplies and that the home government, 
therefore, must obtain still larger quantities for purely 
‘^protective” reasons. They may promise this government 
the “exclusive” right to employ a particular type of weapon. 
Then they say ^*Adi6s^* and take the next train or boat to 
the rival country and repeat their tale there. In this way 
they are able to sell to each side by playing up the peculiar 
patriotic attitudes of both countries—another example of 
really clever salesmanship. Since Sir Basil Zarahoff pop¬ 
ularized this technique, it appears to be true that the muni¬ 
tion makers have been instrumental in provoking some of 
the minor struggles of the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of the twentieth and in making 
various countries of the world engage in a mad and fruit¬ 
less armament race. After the so-called World War, the 
pressure to sell arms anywhere and anyhow has been con¬ 
siderable, since many countries and companies have sought 
to dispose of the surplus stock which they were unable to 
use against their adversaries as a result of the sudden dec¬ 
laration of the armistice. The vast improvements which 
inventors have brought to modern warfare in the post-war 
period have made it necessary to peddle the antiquated 
materials as quickly as possible; favorite markets for these 
supplies have been China and South America, just as last 
year’s fashionable clothing is sold at reduced rates this year 
to the working classes (except that the Chinese and the 
South Americans seldom receive a cut-rate). Pitting one 
nation against another, then, has often been due to eco¬ 
nomic necessity. Upon closer examination, however, it is 
clear that selling to both sides is also an extension of a reg¬ 
ular commercial practice. An automobile salesman will try 
to sell a car to one individual because a second individual, 
who is the former’s social or economic rival, has recently 
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purchased one. Were it not for this competitive element, 
women’s fashions could not be a profitable enterprise for 
the thousands of merchants engaged in the trade. To be 
sure, the social consequences of what the munition makers 
do are probably more distressing, but the fact remains that 
they are only copying their other business colleagues in 
promoting international instead of personal discord. 

Finally, the ordnance manufacturer, like any other man¬ 
ufacturer, continually improves his product or adds frills 
to it, in order to create and extend his own market. At the 
moment, for example, there is a race between aircraft and 
anti-aircraft weapons. A device which seems to make a 
plane an invincible medium of destruction is invented, pro¬ 
moted, and then widely distributed by one company—every 
nation tries to remain up to date. Then a little later the 
same company or another one produces an anti-aircraft 
gun which appears to spell the doom of all attacking planes; 
as a result, the countries which have equipped their planes 
with the new device now have to scrap it or at least buy 
the gun, if they wish to retain a feeling of “security.” 
Other manufacturers, though, do exactly the same thing. 
Last year’s dress or suit, even though it has not begun to 
show signs of wear, must be replaced by a later model if 
the individual does not wish to be considered declasse. 

There is little doubt, then, that munition makers are 
good salesmen and that they supplement their salesman¬ 
ship with propaganda. The American missionary in a 
South American country, who sold tear gas for his brother, 
was merely capitalizing the prestige of his position; one of 
his colleagues in China may have been selling oil or cough 
drops, in addition to distributing Bibles and prayers. The 
number of jobbers in America who buy their munitions 
wherever they can get the lowest price and who sell their 
wares to the highest bidders has increased during the de¬ 
pression; for the preparedness industry is one that has not 
been affected appreciably by changing economic conditions. 
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And yet almost always before a salesman can sell any¬ 
thing, there must be some demand for his product. As a 
persuasionist, he often merely tries to have the purchaser 
buy a greater quantity than he intended to buy. The prop¬ 
agandist who seeks to bring about a desired integration 
concentrates upon individuals within whom there pre-exists 
a certain number of related attitudes. He arouses these 
attitudes and then directs them. 

Munition makers, then, have been operating in a world 
which is eager to see them operate. In general, the coun¬ 
tries of the civilized portions of the earth want munitions. 
Occasionally they may hesitate to buy and it is then that 
the armament company has an opportunity to be most per¬ 
suasive. The practical problems of the munitions indus¬ 
try, therefore, reduce to two: meeting the fierce rivalry 
offered by foreign or domestic competitors and securing 
the support of certain governmental departments in the 
name of self-defense. 

As a result of economic competition and the spread of 
intense nationalism, each country wants to feel protected 
from its neighbor. Toward that end it is necessary to have 
on hand a huge supply of military equipment. Many coun¬ 
tries, especially in Central Europe and in South America, 
have tried to become independent of munition makers by 
constructing their own factories—they have offered for¬ 
eign companies every conceivable kind of inducement to 
help them establish local plants. Other less prosperous 
countries realize the impossibility of becoming self-suffi¬ 
cient and from time to time their ministers let it be known 
that the government is about to purchase additional sup¬ 
plies of guns and powder. Then the competition between 
the powerful world companies begins. This competition is 
confined to a comparatively small number of companies: 
Armstrong-Vickers of England, Schneider of France, Skoda 
of Czechoslovakia, the Krupp-owned (?) Bofors of Sweden, 
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Mitsui of Japan, and a few American companies like Du¬ 
Pont and its subsidiary, Remington Arms, etc. 

The Senate Munitions Committee unearthed a sensa¬ 
tional story, the subtler implications of which are worth 
noting. For any one incident in the munitions warfare at 
least illustrates the essential complexity of the whole prob¬ 
lem. In 1928, the Turkish Government decided to proceed 
in its process of self-Westernization by ])urchasing a supply 
of anti-aircraft guns. A number of higli officials were ap¬ 
pointed to constitute a ‘‘mission’’ which toured Europe and 
examined the available supplies. An American inventor 
and manufacturer, whose efficient products are used by the 
Army and Navy, heard of this prospective business. Im¬ 
mediately he dispatched a representative to Turkey who, 
after transacting incidental business in other European 
countries, managed to secure an audience with the Turkish 
mission. These officials were favorably impressed, but they 
insisted on seeing the American guns before signing a con¬ 
tract. It was arranged, therefore, for the SS, Raleigh, the 
flagship of the American fleet in Europe (which carried this 
company’s guns as part of its equipment), to travel across 
the Mediterranean to Constantinople. Upon its arrival a 
holiday was declared. The Turkish officials boarded the 
ship, inspected the guns, and then gave the contract to the 
American firm.^ American diplomatic and military officials 
in Constantinople rendered every possible assistance on 
this historic occasion. 

Pacifists and war-haters can immediately jump to the 
conclusion that the Raleigh had no business acting as a 
“show case” for a private manufacturer. Good American 
money was being wasted to help one .specific individual. 
Before such a judgment can be passed, however, it is nec¬ 
essary to take other factors into account. The American 
colony in Constantinople realized that Turkey was deter- 

*' Eventually the order was given to a European company, since the 
American manufacturer could not post the necessary bond. 
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mined to buy this new equipment. They had witnessed the 
belligerent tactics of the European competitors; a few 
weeks previously, in fact, one European government had 
dispatched to Constantinople not a single flagship but a 
whole flotilla of war vessels to demonstrate their kind of 
anti-aircraft guns. Under these circumstances, it was per¬ 
fectly natural for the American officials to want to see the 
contract go to an American firm. As long as there was 
business in the offing, let an American reap the profit. The 
Raleigh, furthermore, was moving about Europe anyhow 
to train her crew; she might just as well have travelled to 
Constantinople in a worthy cause, instead of cruising with 
no very specific goal in view. 

Both the Army and the Navy, moreover, consider it their 
patriotic duty to support American munition makers. 
Other countries do and America, therefore, cannot afford to 
be left in the rear; why should American workers be de¬ 
prived of the opportunity to secure employment by prepar¬ 
ing bombs for the Chaco dispute? America, moreover, has 
very few arsenals of her own; and those which are operated 
by the government are comparatively inefficient and are 
able to supply only a small proportion of the country’s 
peace-time needs. It is essential, therefore, that private 
munition manufacturers be encouraged in every possible 
way. For then these specific individuals will secure a profit 
sufficiently tempting to induce them to remain in business 
and to carry on research in order to improve their products. 
In the time of a national crisis their plants will be almost 
immediately available to the government; the Army and 
Navy, in short, will be able to utilize private munitions to 
protect America. For this reason these two departments 
of the Federal Government encourage native producers of 
armaments. They lend them drawings and designs to fill 
a foreign order. They allow them, at a nominal fee, to test 
their products on government proving grounds. They or¬ 
ganize military and naval missions to recommend additional 
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equipment to other nations; they have even been known 
to release their own experts who then help set in motion 
another country's military plans. They maintain cordial 
relations with the technical experts of private companies, 
many of whom have been former officers in the regular 
Army or Navy or in the Reserve Corps; in this manner they 
exchange valuable information and they cooperate to defeat 
a specific embargo. Shortly after the war they persuaded 
at least one prominent and important American corpora¬ 
tion not to retire from the manufacturing of munitions. All 
of this assistance is given gladly in the name of patriotism. 
Some officers, moreover, have profited personally from these 
contacts; while being employed by the government, they 
have accepted consultation fees or else they have resigned 
their commissions for more lucrative positions in private 
industry. 

It is idle, consequently, to dismiss the whole situation 
by asserting that individual munition makers are motivated 
not by national idealism but by profits. When once the 
existence of competing and warring nations is acknowl¬ 
edged, as it must be acknowledged in Europe, South Amer¬ 
ica, and the Far East, then the demand for munitions and 
for munition plants is an inevitable consequence. Muni¬ 
tion makers supply this demand just as stationers furnish 
a bureaucracy with the paper for lengthy memoranda. It 
has been estimated that ‘^none of the larger countries ex¬ 
port more than from 10 to 20 percent of total production" ® 
of munitions, a fact which alone demonstrates the magni¬ 
tude of home consumption. The munitions industry is a 
commercial enterprise and, as is the case in practically all 
commercial enterprises in the contemporary world, almost 
any means will justify the end of bigger profits. The 
means, in truth, have been sensational and often revolting 
because the profits at stake have been so huge. 

It is the writer's contention, consequently, that the muni- 

«H. C. Engelbrecht, **One Hell of a Business/* p. 91, New York, 1934. 
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tion maker should not be made the scap>egoat of war. The 
same social, political, and economic conditions which lead 
to war also attract men into this particular industry. When 
once business men turn to munitions, they almost automat¬ 
ically consider their activity in the same light as other 
business experience; and, as a matter of fact, the ^‘mer¬ 
chants of death” often sell other unwarlike products simul¬ 
taneously. As business men, munition makers are eager 
to promote their business and in this way they both directly 
and indirectly also promote war. This procedure becomes 
a vicious circle only after the demand for armaments is 
assumed; for then the demand produces salesmen, the 
salesmen try to increase the demand, the increased demand 
produces more salesmen, and so on until every country on 
the globe is armed to the teeth. But at the root of the evil 
remain the forces that are producing war itself. 

To be sure, in a given situation it can be shown that it 
is the armaments so willingly supplied by the munitions 
salesmen which have brought about the specific war. A 
minority in a Central American Republic wants to stage 
a rebellion. Contrary to international treaty, the revolu¬ 
tionaries secure a supply of arms and ammunition, without 
which their cause would have been hopeless. It was the 
revolutionaries themselves, however, who wanted to rebel; 
the munition salesmen merely fitted in with the scheme. 

In showing that the munitions industry is intelligible only 
when viewed in the light of modern business, the writer 
does not wish to imply that a laissez-faire policy should be 
followed in dealing with this aggravating problem. Even 
though arming nations have existed before arms salesmen, 
it is true that the salesman after he has come into existence 
contributes appreciably to intensify the whole international 
situation; for this reason alone some form of control is 
essential. 

Any regulation of the arms industry that is proposed can¬ 
not ignore these two interrelated facts: nations want mili- 
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tary supplies and the manufacturers of these supplies are 
confined to no one specific country. In the spring of 1934, 
for example, it seemed that one way to stop the Chaco dis¬ 
pute was for America to declare an embargo on all arms 
being shipped from this country either to Bolivia or Para¬ 
guay. Even if the embargo had not contained the legal 
loophole through which only the ‘‘sales” and not the ‘‘ex¬ 
port” of arms was prohibited, even if the State Department 
had cooperated more fully, and even if the American export 
regulations in general had not been hoplessly antiquated, 
this measure could not have ended the conflict. The muni¬ 
tion makers themselves WTre able to evade the edict by 
giving the business to foreign companies with which they 
had working agreements and by trans-shipping the supplies 
through a neutral country like Chile. Then Bolivia and 
Paraguay evidently desired to continue to fight and, when 
it proved difficult to obtain American supplies, they turned 
to the eager Japanese merchants. An embargo of this 
kind, moreover, often acts as an indirect way of punishing 
one of the two warring parties. In the Chaco dispute, the 
American decree disturbed Paraguay more than it did 
Bolivia, for the former is farther from the S(‘a than the lat¬ 
ter. An embargo against shipping supplies to a.spiring rev¬ 
olutionaries means, of course, that the country declaring the 
embargo is helping to retain the status quo^ a policy that 
may or may not be socially desirable. 

In an embargo or in any regulation, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to define what is meant by “implements of war.” An 
army or a navy certainly requires guns, ammunition, poison 
gas, and other disagreeable devices, but it is also dependent 
on such prosaic details as food, clothing, motor trucks, and 
entertainment. To attempt to exercise control over such 
commodities might mean the disruption of the whole sys¬ 
tem of international trade. It can no longer be doubted, 
for example, that the numerous planes purchased recently 
by Nazi Germany for “commercial” purposes can be or 
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have been converted into auxiliary military equipment (per¬ 
haps as fighting units, perhaps to transport troops rapidly). 
Most of the deadly chemicals to be employed in the next 
conflict can be derived from common salt, coal, and water; 
and the chief forms of ammunition are readily available in 
plants which use a cellulose base to produce many useful, 
peace-time products or which manufacture nitrates for fer¬ 
tilizers. Certainly no government will dare regulate these 
potential weapons and it is a flat impossibility to control or 
to destroy the knowledge within men’s heads that will en¬ 
able them to bring about horrible chemical transformations. 

The realist must never forget, moreover, that the muni¬ 
tion makers may be able to capitalize the important position 
they occupy in the country’s social and political life to pre¬ 
vent any move contrary to their own interests. The Du¬ 
Pont Company in America, for example, even though its 
profits from smokeless powder are insignificant when com¬ 
pared with the revenue derived from its numerous other 
departments, has more than a sentimental interest in and a 
chemical affiliation with this war business. The $255,500,000 
plum which it harvested during the last organized tragedy 
has enabled it to enlarge its own plants and to buy big 
blocks of stock in General Motors, Remington Arms, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, etc. Another world calamity, which is bound 
to rely more heavily on DuPont chemicals, will certainly be 
no disaster to the company. The DuPonts, therefore, have 
not been idle and will not remain idle when any portion of 
their business is threatened. 

To propose the confiscation of all munition plants in a 
given country is to suggest a scheme not to be realized this 
side of Utopia. For disarming one country in this fashion 
would place that country’s people in a theoretically pre¬ 
carious position. The potential danger may be a myth and 
in many cases, especially as far as America is concerned, 
it certainly is—but as a myth it will be a powerful stimulus- 
situation through which the selfish bureaucracies of the 
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army and the navy will be able to arouse dominant, related 
patriotic attitudes among the electors and their legislators 
to defeat the entire scheme. Ah, but some country must 
begin to disarm, the pacifists and the peace organizations 
are sure to exclaim—and that is true, although the shrewd 
politician will protest that he does not w’^ant his precious 
country to run the risk. 

Let the government go into the munitions business and 
supply its own peace- and w’ar-time needs? Such an idea, 
provided the munition interests allowed it to become ac¬ 
cepted, seems feasible. Viewed in this fashion the muni¬ 
tions industry is just another public utility which the 
government eventually must control. Applied only in one 
country this plan would bring hardship to the local muni¬ 
tion makers and additional business to foreign manufac¬ 
turers. Government control in turn would mean that more 
power would be granted to the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments; would such power be abused and are our Depart¬ 
ments capable of managing an industry? Questions like 
these cannot be answered definitely, but they imply certain 
risks which might very well be taken if it is decided to 
eliminate the graft and excess profits which have been 
squeezed out of the government in the past. The scheme, 
moreover, would have far-reaching results only when other 
nations followed a similar procedure. Such cooperation 
unfortunately is not to be expected under the present world 
set-up. If every government did go into the munitions 
business and refused to export, many countries would be 
without any source of military supplies. This possibility 
brings to light the essential flaw in the proposal, for when 
there is a market for goods under capitalism it cannot be 
expected that every government will prohibit its nationals 
from securing that market. A compromise might be ar¬ 
rived at by allowing the government to sell munitions to 
certain foreign nations on a “cash-and-carry” basis. In 
this way America would be attempting again to isolate her- 
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self from world responsibility and simultaneously to reap 
the benefits from world trade. A plan like this merely rep¬ 
resents the addition of another patch to the many ineffec- 
live patches that already exist. 

Most of the plans that are being discussed at the moment 
(June, 193S) by public officials seem to be based on the 
assumption that another war is imminent and that it must 
be fought more efficiently than the last one. The govern¬ 
ment is to go into the munitions business to keep the coun¬ 
try well protected. Or private industry is to be drafted 
during the next emergency. Or the war is to be paid for 
as it is being fought through heavy taxes imposed on big 
industries that reap profits from battles and on private in¬ 
dividuals with incomes in excess of a certain amount. The 
psychological hope behind the policy of “taking the profits 
out of war” seems to be this: private munition makers will 
no longer want America to enter a conflict nor to remain in 
one as long as possible, when they no longer benefit from 
bloodshed. It may be sadly suggested, however, that the 
excitement of war itself may cause a frightened Congress 
to repeal the noble aims which have been pronounced dur¬ 
ing peace-time. An additional feature of some of the peace 
plans is an attempt to diminish the number of incidents that 
might provoke America to enter a European war; passports 
of American citizens to belligerent powers must be can¬ 
celled, Americans and their goods must be denied protec¬ 
tion by the State Department in war zones, and loans 
abroad must be made illegal. Proposals like these, to be 
sure, cannot foresee all the possible sources of provocation 
that may arise by chance or as a result of the schemes de¬ 
vised by interested parties. 

Peace Propaganda 

In the face of the growing stream of nationalism, it is 
interesting to observe the tactics of pacifists and of such 
organizations as the American Peace Society, the Foreign 
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Policy Association, the Green International, the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, the Women^s Interna¬ 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, the War Resister’s 
League, the World League for Permanent Peace, the World 
Peace Foundation, the World Peace Ways, etc. Ihe paci¬ 
fists and the members of these societies, only some of whom 
are pacifists and others of whom are quite conservative, 
have had their dose of Remarque and the other debunkers, 
and they personally have witnessed the sorrow of the half¬ 
decade which began in 1914. As a result they recognize 
that war is a problem and they deplore war. Most of them 
want to see war abolished. As organized groups they have 
been attempting to accomplish two objectives: to awaken 
public opinion to the horror and futility of war and to en¬ 
courage specific pieces of legislation. 

Public opinion must be awakened by an expose of war as 
an institution. Unsavory details of trench life and trench 
warfare are given wide publicity. The probable chemical 
basis of the next international conflict is emphasized. The 
role of the munition makers is dramatized. The bickerings 
of aged diplomats are held up to ridicule. The expense of 
war and war-preparedness, as compared, for example, with 
the costs of education, is demonstrated through an impres¬ 
sive array of statistics. Many of the peace societies have 
some form of printed periodical. They all hold occasional 
public meetings and direct radio programs. Publicity has 
been given to the findings of the Senate Munitions Com¬ 
mittee, since the Committee itself has aroused interest in 
the whole munitions problem. Specifically, World Peace- 
ways, a group which consciously seeks to “utilize all the 
best methods of modern education, advertising, publicity and 
public organization,’’ has secured the cooperation of Bruce 
Barton and others in releasing two series of full-page ad¬ 
vertisements in the interests of peace; it has been able to 
“spread its message upon the billboards of the country”; 
it conducts a news and editorial services; it has a “research 
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bureau which now provides a large number of ministers 
with comprehensive factual bulletins on current problems’^; 
it has sponsored a spectacular device known as “The Big¬ 
gest Book in the World” in which Americans request their 
government to preserve peace; and it seeks to enroll mem¬ 
bers who will assist actively in these varied enterprises/ 
There is also a “Film League for Peace.” Children’s atten¬ 
tion is captured through essay contests and effective 
posters. University students and others are urged to pro¬ 
test and to “strike” against war. 

A number of these peace organizations maintain an elab¬ 
orate lobby in Washington. In this way they express their 
approval of international cooperation and their disapproval 
of increased military or naval appropriations through the 
same tactics employed by any other pressure-group. Oc¬ 
casionally the war-haters have been known to lend support 
to the movement which is attempting to drive the R. O. 
T. C. out of American colleges. 

These earnest people also believe that growing interna¬ 
tional familiarity will discourage the spread of hostility. 
And so they pin their faith on education and, if possible, in¬ 
ternational education. The Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation, for example, which was established by Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan in 1919, has made the following statement con¬ 
cerning its aim: 

‘The philosophy underlying the Institute is that the prerequi¬ 
site to understanding between peoples is a mutual appreciation. 
This can be established as well by means of literature, music, art, 
science and philosophy as by political relations.” ® 

To promote international understanding, then, the In¬ 
stitute has served as “a clearing house of information 
and advice upon all aspects of education and culture for 
Americans concerning foreign nations and for foreigners 

^ This information has been obtained directly from a bulletin of World 
Peaceways, 1934. 

** Fourteenth Annual Report of the Director, 1933, Bull. No. 4, p. 4. 
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concerning the U. S.’’ Specifically this means that the or¬ 
ganization has issued publications in the form of bulletins 
and books, cooperated with institutions that have a similar 
aim, given advice concerning foreign universities, assisted 
delegations from foreign countries in planning an educa¬ 
tional tour of America, established a Teachers’ Service to 
furnish American universities with language instructors, 
facilitated the mechanism of the exchange of students be¬ 
tween countries through fellowships and exchange lecture¬ 
ships, and helped to meet emergency situations in the 
academic world. The Institute, moreover, is affiliated with 
similar societies in many foreign countries and as an organ¬ 
ization it carries on no propaganda for itself. As is to be 
expected, most of the endowment comes from foundations 
with similar ideals: the Carnegie Corporation, the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, and the Carl Schurz Me¬ 
morial Foundation. 

There is little doubt that this pacifist and educational 
counter-propaganda against war has not as yet produced 
many fruitful results. It has made, though, at least one 
partially valid psychological assumption: it has argued that 
insight into war may bring about a desired integration 
against war {7a, Principle of Negative Suggestion in 
Counter-Propaganda). From this point of view it is ex¬ 
tremely wise to direct all one’s darts against the munition 
makers, for the spectacle of young men dying to increase 
the incomes of private individuals is sufficiently revolting 
to turn people away from a narrow chauvinism. Counter¬ 
propaganda of this kind, however, has a hopeless task in 
the contemporary world. Its opponents, the forces that 
make for war, are too powerful. It is the patriots and not 
the pacifists who control most of the media of communica¬ 
tion and who start the tremendous propaganda drive as 
soon as conflict threatens or breaks out. The only advan¬ 
tage to be obtained from a strongly organized minority with 
unfavorable attitudes toward war is the possibility that at 
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the time of a crisis they will actually refuse to fight and will 
cripple the national morale by a campaign of passive and 
active resistance. Such an advantage may prove to be, un¬ 
fortunately, illusory, for in the past it has been shamefully 
demonstrated that the pacifists^ attitudes against war are 
quite segmental, unstable, and subject to disintegration in 
the face of war propaganda itself. In addition, even de¬ 
scriptions of the seamy side of conflict may make war seem 
attractive to the younger generation to whom such details 
appear unreal in the face of war’s alleged advantages to 
them (excitement, prestige, and—most important of all— 
a job). 

An effective counter-propaganda against war will create 
not only attitudes unfavorable toward war, but also atti¬ 
tudes unfavorable to the system that produces war and 
attitudes favorable to an alternative system {7b, Principle 
of Positive Suggestion in Counter-Propaganda), The in¬ 
sight which the pacifists and the peace societies have given 
individuals into war must be extended to include an insight 
into nationalism and capitalism and a positive enthusiasm 
for all that is different from many aspects of nationalism 
and capitalism. War must be viewed not as a horrible 
episode which destroys men’s souls, but as an inevitable 
consequence of world-wide imperialism and jingoism. To 
fight war itself is not the efficient way to try to abolish war; 
striving toward a world order which has eliminated cut¬ 
throat national and international competition, which has 
recognized the right of cultural (not national) minorities 
and majorities, and which has achieved a more equal dis¬ 
tribution of wealth is, in reality, the essential objective that 
must be achieved before war itself will begin to disappear. 
People who have this more general attitude, which includes 
both a hatred of war and a respect for society, will not 
be swayed as easily by the government’s and the munition 
makers’ propagandists; such an attitude will have a tend¬ 
ency to be more central within their personalities and 
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therefore less likely to disintegrate at a crucial moment 
{5a, Principle of the Type of Integration) 

Thus the Institute of International Education is a worthy 
organization that seeks to promote peace. By facilitating 
and making possible the exchange of students and teachers 
between countries, it hopes that these individuals, as a re¬ 
sult of the experience in foreign countries, will acquire new 
attitudes toward international life. Then they will pre¬ 
sumably persuade others in their local communities that the 
countries of the world must cooperate (8a. Prestige Prin¬ 
ciple of Persuasion). Such work, therefore, is rather an 
innocuous example of concealed propaganda with an ex¬ 
traordinarily large sphere of unpredictability. Is it true, for 
example, that personal contacts in a foreign country neces¬ 
sarily make the individual favorably disposed toward that 
country? Professor Stratton, by a sweeping glance at 
hostile nations which have known one another very well, 
perhaps too well, concludes that a growing intimacy may 
simply increase the possibility of war.'* Here the problem 
of the social psychology of the stranger in a foreign land 
must be raised: the pre-existing attitudes and habits of the 
stranger may or may not enable him to react favorably to 
the country he is visiting. The available evidence in this 
connection is meager; the records of the Institute reveal 
not only that their students have become more interna¬ 
tionally minded, but also that they have misunderstood 
various cultural subtleties. Even exchange students with 
friendly attitudes, moreover, offer no guarantee for peace. 
To be sure, the Institute is able to present data which 
show that these individuals have been influential subse¬ 
quently in their local communities, especially in educational 
work and through publications and lectures.^* And yet 
other powerful forces have been more decisive in shaping 

George M. Stratton, The Social Psychology of International Relations, 
pp. 127-134, New York, 1Q29. 

^^See a bulletin of the Institute by Theodosia Hewlett, A Decade of In¬ 
ternational Fellowship t 1930, Bull. No. 2. 
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international affairs. One thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight Germans, for example, studied in America 
under the Institute’s auspices from 1921 to 1932 and 
probably a larger number of Americans enjoyed Ger¬ 
many at that time. These individuals, however, are mere 
drops in an enormous bucket when the reader remembers 
that during this same period Adolf Hitler, whose only con¬ 
tact with a foreign country occurred during the war when 
the German army in which he was serving invaded French 
territory, was steadily whipping his movement into shape. 
Even if the Institute had been active a whole century, the 
writer is inclined to think that Naziism would have caused 
this sincere structure of international good feeling to tumble 
to the ground. In short, it seems that the Institute is bring¬ 
ing about desired integrations among a limited number of 
people but that, even though these integrations are central 
attitudes—and this is not always true of course—the net 
social effect is scarcely appreciable. 



Part V 

THE VEHICLES OF PROPAGANDA 




CHAPTER XVTII 
THE NEWSPAPER 

Both fools and wise men know that the newspaper, with 
the possible exception of the radio in its present stage of 
development, is the most important vehicle of propaganda 
in modern life. Communists have their own press and seek 
to secure recognition from hostile papers. The propaganda 
societies release information designed to appear in any paper 
which will accept the offering. All the efforts to secure 
free publicity are directed toward capturing the newspaper 
readers’ eyes surreptitiously. The public relations counsel 
creates ^^news” so that his product may become better 
known by the newspaper public at large. Pressure groups 
realize that items about their activities in the daily press 
reinforce their efforts to influence public opinion. The 
newspaper, in short, is the modern method of communica¬ 
tion par excellence. In the long run, however, it may be 
that the influence of the press is on the wane. The three 
important dictators in modern time, for example, captured 
their governments in spite of the strong opposition of im¬ 
portant newspapers; and yet Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler 
did have their supporters among the Fourth Estate^ and, 
after the initial victory, they employed newspapers to help 
make their own positions more secure. 

A newspaper is, without doubt, a cultural product and 
as such it is a reflection of a particular social environment 
or a portion of that environment. Practically no part of 

^ Lenin was aided by a powerful underground press (see Arthur W. Just, 
Die Presse der Sowjet Uttiottf pp. 5—22, Berlin, 1931); both Mussolini and 
Hitler had papers which they themselves had founded (see Benito Musso¬ 
lini, My Autobiography, pp. 39-40, New York, 1928; and sec the discussion 
of Nazi papers on p. 278). 
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modern society where a newspaper appears is static; conse¬ 
quently, any newspaper, either intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally, represents a point of view. ^^Representing a point 
of view’’ is another expression for propaganda, as Bernays 
and the Communists are fond of maintaining. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that not only are newspapers re¬ 
flections of a social milieu, but at the same time they also 
try to change that milieu. These two roles are actually 
mutually interdependent and can be separated only for the 
purpose of analysis. In the present chapter, then, it is 
necessary to consider newspapers as agents which try to 
influence the cultural setting through the use of propaganda. 

Intentional and Unintentional Propaganda 
IN Newspapers 

“There is no profession, unless it is medicine, that calls for a 
higher regard for the simple truth than does journalism. ‘A good 
reporter is one who is never deceived by a lie.’ There have been 
men, there are men, into whose consciousness this fact never 
penetrates, but for the vast majority of men who have achieved 
distinction in journalism it has been an actuating and primal 
principle.” ^ 

The above statement is typical of many which describe 
the history of American journalism. It presumes that 
American newspapers represent only the “truth” or “the 
simple truth” and are free from all propaganda. It is, to 
be quite blunt, plain nonsense. 

For “news” must contain some distortions. Even a con¬ 
ventional definition implies this: 

“News is anything selected for treatment by a newspaper that 
is so treated that it interests a number of persons . . . News is 
not the event. News is the account of the event told to someone 
who did not witness it.” ® 

^ George H. Payne, History of Journalism in the United States, p. 378, 
New York, 1920; quoted by pxjrmission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 

‘‘Gerald W. Johnson, What Is News?, pp. 48, 63-64 (italics omitted), 
New York, 1926; quoted by permission of F. S. Crofts & Co. 
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The important phrase here is '‘the account of the event.” 
An "account of an event” involves the communication of 
that event by the reporter to the reader through the for¬ 
mer’s description of it. This description is bound to reflect 
the personality of the reporter: 

“The effort to state an absolute fact is simply an attempt to 
achieve what is humanly impossible; all I can do is to give you 
my interpretation of the facts 

There are, then, innumerable reasons* why a piece of 
“news” will be biased in some way or other. The reporter 
himself may have certain peculiarities as an observer due 
to his own system of attitudes. If he represents an Ameri¬ 
can paper abroad, in addition, he may be influenced un¬ 
wittingly by the general esprit of the country he is “cover¬ 
ing”; he may be charmed, for example, by his surroundings 
or he may be repelled by the strange customs with which 
he has to cope. He may withhold certain dispatches from 
his home paper, in order to retain friendly contacts with 
foreign officials upon whom he is dependent for some of his 
information. Or he may have to comply with the very 
definite rules of censorship which most countries nowadays 
impose upon, the representatives of the outside press. The 
notorious “nose for news,” which newspaper men every¬ 
where possess, makes them seek the sen.sational and the 
dramatic, rather than the basic forces behind public figures 
and events. These forces, moreover, are extremely difficult 
to detect—no one person, no less a reporter or a social 

♦Ivy Lee, Publicity, p. 21 (italics his), New York, 1925; quoted by per¬ 
mission of the Industries Publishing Company. Allen expresses this thought 
in practically the same words and proves his contention by pointing out 
that almost every reporter gave a different description of the applause at 
Harding’s inaugural; Frederick L. Allen, “Newspapers and the Truth,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 1922, v, 129, p. 46. Sec also Frank R. Kent, The Great 
Game of Politics, pp. 206 ff., New York, 1926; Andr6 Billy & Jean Pivot, 
Le Monde des Journaux, pp. 69-70, Paris, 1924. For a resume of psycho¬ 
logical experiments which have demonstrated the inaccuracies of reports, 
see John H. VVigmore, The Principles of Judicial Proof, pp. 575-591, Boston, 
1913. 
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scientist, can ever hope to present the ^^facts^’ of most situa¬ 
tions. When a local or a foreign dispatch finally reaches 
the office of the newspaper, it may be revised by a ^^re- 
write^' man and it will certainly have to pass through the 
hands of the city editor, both of whom, therefore, represent 
two additional and potential sources of distortion. Any 
item of news will also have to conform to the paper’s policy, 
whether that policy be the decidedly jingoistic one charac¬ 
teristic of the Hearst chain or the vague, flat assertion of 
the Times concerning ^^All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 
The importance of a particular dispatch, moreover, is 
judged not alone on its own merits, but also in relation to 
the news obtained during the entire day. The amazing 
speed with which the modern paper goes to press enables 
many inaccuracies to creep into its columns. Most news¬ 
papers are dependent upon news agencies, and news 
agencies tend to reproduce the prejudices of their members, 
of their owners, or of the home government which directly 
or indirectly may be subsidizing them. Even a so-called 
‘V)bjective” treatment of ^^news,” in short, reflects an atti¬ 
tude or various attitudes. Such “news” is only a partial 
presentation of the “truth” and hence propaganda in some 
form."' 

American editors and publishers, however, may or may 
not be aware of the propaganda they are printing. They 
imagine they simply present “facts” and they are proud of 
their own thoroughness; to be sure, it can be readily con¬ 
ceded in this connection that American newspapers are, on 
the whole, far superior to and much more honest and con¬ 
scientious than those in any European country. And yet 
they are unquestionably intentional propagandists when 
they print sensational stories and items which accord with 
public taste, in order to boost their circulations and, simul- 

For a rather philosophical discussion of this point, see Walter Lipp- 
mann, Public Opirdon, Chapter XXIV, New York, 1022. A more factual 
presentation is given by O. W. Riegel, Mobilizing for Chaos, Chapter V, 
New Haven, 1934. 
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taneously, to increase the revenue obtained from adver¬ 
tisers/' The part the ‘^yellow’^ press played in helpinj^ to 
bring on the Spanish-American war, for example, is now 
well known.' Newspapers also consciously suppress news 
at the time of a crisis or as a result of pressure from big 
business and advertisers."" When the New York World' 
Telegram, a paper which is an opponent of Tammany Hall, 
had a feature story before the 1933 municipal elections on 
^Tive out of six of the men and women who get most of 
the foreclosure receiverships in Supreme Court have well 
established connections with organized politics'’ (an indica¬ 
tion of an evil Tammany practice) or when it headlined aii 
event in this fashion, ‘‘BERRY SAILS FOR TAX RE¬ 
SEARCH; CITY TO PAY $2,500 EXPENSES” (proof of 
how Tammany officials at that time squandered public 
funds),'* the editor was doubtless aware of the propaganda 
he was creating against Tammany. But when, regardless 
of his own opinion, the same editor mentioned the flight of 
Amelia Earhart from Hawaii to California and thus pro¬ 
moted the publicity scheme of the Pan-Pacific Bureau in 
behalf of certain Hawaiian interests, he was unintentionally 
carrying on propaganda for sugar planters and tourist 
agencies, even though he himself may have considered the 
feat “news,” as it unquestionably was. 

Many Americans, nevertheless, think that newspaper 
propaganda is confined to the editorial page and to the writ¬ 
ings of the columnists, even though they have witnessed 
Hearst’s attempts to bully Communists and harmlessly 
liberal college professors; they fail to appreciate the exist¬ 
ence of unintentional propaganda. People generally do not 
question the ownership of American newspapers because 

^*See pp. 178-179. 

‘ For details, see Marcus W, Wilkerson, Public Opini-on and the Spani'ik' 
American War, Baton Rouge, 1932. 

^ See George Seldes, You Can*t Print That, p. 11, New York, 1929. 

*-^New York World-Telegram, July 13, 1933. These news items have 
been picked at random. 
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most of them are controlled by commercial corporations 
which possess more or less uniform opinions. Only when a 
newspaper is known to be connected with what is called ^^a 
special interest’’ or with a famous journalistic personality 
is the cry of “propaganda” raised in connection with the 
news. The way the New York Times presents a situation 
is considered “news,” whereas the Daily Worker^s treat¬ 
ment of the same event is called propaganda.^® The for¬ 
mer paper, however, is using a conventional method of 
propaganda which, nevertheless, is satiated with status quo 
biases; and the latter is editing its material in accordance 
with a philosophy not generally acceptable in America. 
Both, in reality, are forms of propaganda: the Times more 
or less unintentionally supports the system, the Daily 
Worker intentionally opposes it. Flint seems to be grop¬ 
ing for this distinction when he writes: 

“Personal or institutional bias does not so much exclude the 
unpalatable as it welcomes too warmly the palatable in the news. 
For example, in the field of labor strife, whence arise some of 
the bitterest accusations against the press, a careful survey of 
news sent out by press associations, and of news actually pub¬ 
lished, will usually show that an adequate amount of informa¬ 
tion from the labor side, including statements by labor leaders, 
is handled; but it is often overshadowed by the greater mass of 
material emanating from the opposite side.” 

The process of “overshadowing” may not be as inten¬ 
tional as Flint implies; editors may actually believe that 
the public is more interested in the employer’s point of 
view—which may be true enough—and consequently they 
emphasize that part of the news. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that such overshadowing helps to support employers 
and therefore must be called propaganda. Propaganda in 
American newspapers tends to be of the unintentional 
variety because of journalistic ethics which require that 

See pp. 240-241. 

Leon N. Flint, The Conscience of the Newspaper, p. 18, New York, 
1925; quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Centur>' Company. 
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“news’’ be separated from “opinion”; as a result, uninten¬ 
tional propaganda is generally, but not always, included in 
the former and’intentional in the latter category. 

The reader who is not yet convinced that any presenta¬ 
tion of “news” implies either intentional or unintentional 
propaganda is requested respectfully to examine the press 
in a country with a journalistic tradition different from his 
own. In France, for example, he will have no difficulty in 
recognizing that propaganda permeates completely the so- 
called ‘^journaux d'opinion^ With equal facility, further¬ 
more, he will observe the propaganda which pervades the 
‘'journaux (Tinjormation,^^ although Frenchmen have a 
tendency to believe that these latter papers contain not 
propaganda but “information.” As a matter of fact, an 
American who sees the French press for the first time may 
notice no difference between these two types of papers; 
both of them will appear so obviously “French” in their 
biases. To any patriotic Frenchman, however, the distinc¬ 
tion is obvious, for the French, like the Americans, cannot 
always perceive the social consequences of unintentional 
propaganda. 

Impressive Factors Which Newspapers as 
Such Possess 

Before the purchaser of a newspaper even glances at its 
contents, he is predisposed, for two reasons, to accept the 
material he is about to read. In the first place, the news¬ 
paper as a stimulus-situation arouses auxiliary attitudes 
which facilitate the integration the editor is intentionally 
or unintentionally seeking { 60 , Principle of the Auxiliary 
Submissive Attitude). And, secondly, the press in general 
occupies a rather unique, key position in society (2. Prin¬ 
ciple of Perception). 

The most obvious characteristic of a newspaper is that it 
utilizes the printed word as a method of communication. 
Any printed word as such possesses a certain amount of 
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prestige {6al. Principle of Positive Social Value), since 
people have a tendency to have more confidence in the 
validity of a printed argument than they have in reference 
to the same material presented orally. Naively they think 
that the mere expenditure of time and energy involved in 
printing demonstrates the importance of the contents. At 
the turn of the century (and today in backward communi¬ 
ties), for example, quacks exploited this sort of credulity 
and were able to sell their concoctions by placing attractive 
and misleading labels on the outside of the bottle. To be 
sure, there is always the possibility that some individuals 
will become suspicious of what they see in print; other fac¬ 
tors, including the prestige of the paper and the general 
experience of the reader, may reduce gullibility. A critical 
attitude toward newspapers, moreover, has been especially 
strong since the war, for people have begun to realize that 
through papers and advertisements all human attitudes and 
hopes and feelings can be directed. In spite of this reader- 
skepticism, the printed word does retain certain advantages, 
for it gives the reader an opportunity to comprehend the 
message of the article by regulating his own pace and to 
reinforce, through repetition if he desires, what he has al¬ 
ready read {6cl. Reinforcing Principle of Repetition), 

The newspaper reader realizes, too, that an identical pa¬ 
per is being surveyed by hundreds or thousands of other 
people. This may induce within him an impression of uni- 
\Trsality and a subsequent submissive attitude which will 
predispose him favorably toward the paper’s message {6a2, 
Principle of the Impression of Universality), The tone of 
many articles, in fact, is so obviously keyed to a multitude. 

As a result of alert reporters, newspaper agencies, and 
all the modern means of communication employed by pub¬ 
lishers, especially the telegraph and even the radio, most 
people receive their initial conception of news from the 
newspaper. Obviously the average reader is not in personal 
touch with all parts of the world, and so he is completely 
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dependent upon newspapers for descriptions of events in 
distant parts. There will be a tendency for this initial 
stereotype and integration to be stable ioe. Principle of 
Primacy). Before the reader has seen his paper, he has no 
idea what has occurred in most cases. Articles therein give 
him his first impression and, when that impression does not 
contradict to too great a degree his other stereotypes, then 
he considers that he has been informed. When, perchance, 
he reads another paper or speaks with somebody better 
qualified to judge particular items of news, he approaches 
these other sources of information with the attitude that he 
has obtained in the first place. It may be easier for him to 
prefer his first impression to his second; and the later he 
receives the latter, the more difficult it may be to change the 
former. For this psychological reason the editors of radi¬ 
cal papers, especially in a European country where there 
is intense political and journalistic rivalry, are anxious to 
present their version of the news and their opinions as 
quickly as possible. Only the radio, moreover, competes 
with the newspaper as a rapid distributor of the news of 
the world. 

Not only is the newspaper one of the quickest means of 
communication of news, but it is the only important one in 
a modern democracy (2. Principle of Perception). People 
acquire information, ix.y stereotypes and attitudes, through 
actual experience, the radio, books, the motion picture, con¬ 
versations, lectures, education, etc., but the newspaper sup¬ 
plements all of these. Nowadays the radio gives news 
dispatches usually containing items which the papers have 
already printed; and there follows the perfunctory an¬ 
nouncement, “For complete details see your daily news¬ 
paper.’’ Some of the broadcasters, however, have not 
agreed to limit the dissemination of news in this fashion 
and so, by giving “news while it is news,” they manage to 
compete with the press. The story is told somewhere that 
the survivors of an earthquake in California immediately 
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demanded a newspaper as soon as they had been fed and 
assigned to tents; and so the three papers of the town com¬ 
bined to issue a single edition. In a word, the newspaper 
has acquired positive social value, in contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion. No better proof of this is needed than the fact that 
at the time of a crisis, like a war or an N.R.A. drive, or 
during the regime of a dictator, the press is seized and a 
more or less strict censorship is exercised {6d. Principle of 
Limitation), Another way of measuring the strength of 
this attitude toward the newspaper is to note the increase 
in circulation when an event occurs which the reading 
public considers important. 

The newspaper endeavors to retain its prestige as the 
source of information by describing local events as ac¬ 
curately as possible. Readers are more likely to be critical 
of such reports and a small number will have actually ex¬ 
perienced the ^^news’’ or will know people who have. If a 
paper commits detectable blunders in this connection too 
often, it will soon discover that its clientele may begin to 
question the reliability of everything which it prints. For 
this reason the editor tries to present a complete or at least 
a convincing picture of domestic news, whereas he can af¬ 
ford to be less cautious concerning the details of dispatches 
from faraway or inaccessible places. 

In addition to the fact that newspapers rely on the 
strength of the printed word, on their primary contacts 
with readers, and on their positions as the chief source of 
information, the specific sheet has a prestige of its own 
through which it can exert influence {6al, Principle of Posi¬ 
tive Social Value). For many papers have their own tra¬ 
ditions and reputations. In America, of course, the New 
York Times belongs in this category; in England, the Lon¬ 
don Times; in Germany, the Frankfurter Zeitung and the 
Kblnische Zeitung and more recently the Vdlkischer Beo- 
bachter; in France, the Matin and the Temps; in Italy, 
the Popolo Italia. When the press of one country wishes 
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to ascertain the ^‘public opinion” in another, it will quote 
most frequently the point of view of one oi these conven¬ 
tionally reliable or authoritative papers. All of these jour¬ 
nals, moreover, with the exception of the Nazi Volkhcher 
Beobachter which is a post-war product, were guilty of dis¬ 
tortions and downright lies during the war, and yet they 
have retained their positions in the cultural life of those 
nations. So in France, Lc Journal cles Dchats, although it 
has been estimated that its circulation has decreased, still 
has, nevertheless, a strong influence among French leaders 
and intellectuals since it has been associated with notable 
events in French history. When the perfume manufacturer, 
Francois Coty, decided to enter the newspaper field in 
1929, he purchased two old conservative dailies, Le Figaro 
and Le Gaulois, combined them into one paper (with the 
single title of the former), and thus used the prestige of 
both as an ideological spring-board for his own national¬ 
istic ideas. His other paper, LJAmi du Peuple, had to man¬ 
ufacture its own prestige in crude fashion; it was offered 
for sale at a price considerably below all other French pa¬ 
pers. In Europe a paper may secure prestige, in addition 
to a subsidy, through an official or semi-official connection 
with the government. French editors, furthermore, are 
often outstanding individuals who build up a following 
through their own personal qualities. This latter tradition 
has shifted somewhat in America. Formerly the editor 
also had his own group of supporters; nowadays, however, 
the editors and publishers of a paper arc not generally 
known, for, with the exception of men like William R. 
Hearst and Roy Howard, they remain in the background. 
Instead the columnist has come into his own. 

An older newspaper will possess a kind of prestige even 
among those who disagree with its point of view. For the 
opinions of the paper have been influential in creating the 
attitudes of its readers who, therefore, if they still retain 
the old attitudes, will continue to have confidence in what 
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they read. Only when they question these attitudes will 
they begin also to question the paper. But even if they no 
longer esteem the opinions expressed in the editorial col¬ 
umn and if they wish to believe, for example, that a social¬ 
ist sheet represents the truth, they may remain convinced, 
nevertheless, that the ^‘news’’ in the old paper is more ac¬ 
curate. The traditionally conservative American papers, in 
addition, do not lose too many hostile readers because as 
highly developed commercial enterprises they can take ad¬ 
vantage of a large organization of reporters, correspond¬ 
ents, photographers, etc., the expense of which cannot often 
be incurred by a radical paper. 

Factors in the Technical Presentation of 
Newspapers 

The last section has described the auxiliary attitudes that 
are aroused within the purchaser of a newspaper as a re¬ 
sult of the nature of the newspaper as a social stimulus- 
situation. Now it must be determined what happens to an 
individual after he has selected his paper. What does he 
see first? Which article does he begin to read? Within 
a given article, will he tend to concentrate longer on some 
parts than on others? The answers to these questions in¬ 
volve problems in perception (2. Principle of Perception). 

And yet at the beginning it must be made clear that per¬ 
ceptual factors are not always decisive in determining what 
the reader will see and read. Many individuals have rather 
specific attitudes toward definite sections of the paper. As 
a result, they may avoid the front page at first: the busi¬ 
ness man may turn immediately to the financial section, the 
sport enthusiast to the sporting section, the charming debu¬ 
tante to the society columns, the patient of the psycho¬ 
analyst to the death notices, etc. A still more specific 
attitude toward a kind of news which is not necessarily 
confined to the same section of the paper (the sex lives of 
notables, crime, international affairs, etc.), moreover, may 
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also guide some readers. All of these people, however, 
after they have selected a section of the paper, will then be 
influenced by some of the perceptual factors about to be 
described. 

Generally the most noticeable characteristic of a news¬ 
paper is the headline. Other things being equal—and they 
seldom are of course—the larger the headline, the greater the 
chance that the reader will orient himself toward it.’" There 
are, however, other variables that are not always revealed 
in the psychological laboratory. It is not the absolute size 
of the headline which is the determining factor as much as 
the position it has in the immediate or temporal ground; 
thus a large headline in a tabloid or in a Hearst paper does 
not necessarily impress regular subscribers, because the 
front page of the latter paper has so many other large head¬ 
lines and because both papers have similarly large head¬ 
lines every day, no matter how significant or insignificant 
the day’s news happens to be. The importance of a head¬ 
line, moreover, is due to the fact that it evokes within the 
reader a definite attitude toward the article before he has 
read a single line. In general, it may give a concise but 
relatively accurate summary of an article; a summary that 
is objectively false; the suggestion of an opinion that will 
arouse an attitude; or additional information or an opin¬ 
ion that is not contained in the article itself. Since any 
headline will arouse some kind of an attitude in most peo¬ 
ple, any one of these devices may cause an individual to 
read a particular article (or, for that matter, to buy a par¬ 
ticular newspaper, if the headline is sufficiently prominent 
to be seen from a distance) through the arousal of auxiliary 
attitudes (2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). 
Unfortunately many Americans are only headline readers; 
and so their entire impression of the content of an article 
will be derived from this inadequate source. 

"2 Poffenberger finds a “square root relationship” between “the effects of 
increasing size” and “the actual increase in size”; Albert . o en erger. 
Psychology in Advertising, p. 190, Chicago & New York, 192 . 
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Aside from the headline, emphasis may be given an 
article through the position of the page on which it appears 
or through its position on a particular page. The first page 
of the first section is generally most important and, after 
that, either the second or third page or perhaps the first 
page of the second section, if there is more than one section. 
There are, however, exceptions; the London Times, for ex¬ 
ample, a paper that very rarely makes use of emphasis 
through technical make-up, places its most important news 
items on an inconspicuous middle page, generally the tenth. 
Through custom a particular column may appear regularly 
in the same place and, as a result, this position will gain a 
prestige all its own. Then the entire arrangement of the 
page will tend to make an article or several articles stand 
out from the ground; this quality of being outstanding may 
result from headlines, pictures or cartoons, the general 
typography of the page, the size of the type, etc. Finally, 
the amount of space given an article will not only offer the 
reader the possibility of obtaining a more complete idea of 
an event, but it will also influence him to believe that the 
importance of the article can be judged by its length. 

As is the case in headlines, large or unusual type increases 
the possibility of the section being perceived. By large or 
unusual type is meant the following: capitalization (when 
the surrounding type is in lower case), type of a greater 
magnitude than the surrounding type, italics, bold-face, 
underscoring, and (at least in German) the spreading of 
type. Not only does type of this sort make a part of an 
article outstanding, but it also induces readers to realize, 
even before they have reached that portion, that the material 
therein is about to be emphasized. Perhaps a tension, re¬ 
sulting from this expectant attitude, will be set up within 
them to approach the section and, consequently, they will 
read more rapidly; it may also enable them to retain the 
emphasized section more readily. If they sympathize either 
with the article or with its writer, as French Socialists do 
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with the columns of Leon Blum, then they will probably 
exert themselves to comprehend these sections, for they 
will be conscious of the fact that the writer has sought to 
stress their significance. 

Another technical device which the modern newspaper 
employs with increasing frequency is the use of pictures, 
for pictures have definite psychological advantages when 
compared with printed material. They stand out from their 
ground almost immediately, because they are different from 
printed matter in their internal arrangement. They are 
considered photographs of ‘Teality’’ and consequently most 
people rather readily assume that they must be true; they 
have a prestige all their own through their very nature. 
Then, too, the reader—even the illiterate reader—can usu¬ 
ally grasp the idea of the situation which the picture repre¬ 
sents immediately and more rapidly than he can printed 
material. For all these reasons, pictures may arouse a 
variety of attitudes that predispose the individual toward 
the desired integration. The attitudes thus evoked, more¬ 
over, may be simply auxiliary, i.c., they may direct the 
reader toward the material in which the propagandist is 
primarily interested {2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary 
Attitudes). 

Pictures offer a splendid opportunity to study both in¬ 
tentional and unintentional propaganda. The former type 
in this connection is more spectacular and will be consid¬ 
ered first. It is evident from the start that the accom¬ 
panying caption plays an important role in determining the 
reaction of the reader. During the negotiations over the 
Hoover Moratorium in 1931, a French paper, La Liberti, 
printed the portrait of Owen D. Young and then through 
the caption stated its position toward that Moratorium: 

^^Mr. Owen Young, the principal exponent of the plan which 
bears his name and which is now being submitted to a process of 
sabotage.” 

La Liberti , July 6, 1Q31. 
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A Communist publication for Negroes once displayed a 
picture of live tanks and interpreted the photograph as 
follows; 

^^Tanks used to keep the colonial masses enslaved.” 

These are two good examples of delayed revealed propa¬ 
ganda, for first auxiliary and related attitudes are aroused 
by the pictures and then the latter are directed toward the 
desired integration by the captions. The principle of de¬ 
layed revealed propaganda applies to many pictures that 
are used in propaganda: the attitudes evoked by the pic¬ 
tures might lead to a totally different integration were it 
not for the captions. The captions, however, are some¬ 
times unnecessary; thus when La Liberte during the same 
negotiations also reprinted an old painting of the surrender 
of the French army to Germany in 1871 or when the Com¬ 
munist magazine displayed pictures of Negroes being tor¬ 
tured by white men,^^ the attitudes aroused could be in¬ 
tegrated in the desired manner without a caption, although 
the latter probably supplemented the general effect and 
thus reduced the sphere of unpredictability. 

In addition and still more important, the propagandist 
selects only those pictures which will arouse related atti¬ 
tudes {6d. Principle of Limitation). Obviously the Com¬ 
munists would not print a picture of a Negro raping a white 
woman, nor would La Liberty during the Moratorium de¬ 
bates show a photograph of the French fortifications along 
the German border. Then through a technical process, 
involving retouching and perhaps the addition of a figure 
drawn by hand, the propagandist may distort the original 
picture in order to gain the desired effect. Finally, either 
a picture may be taken or an irrelevant picture may be cap¬ 
tioned in such a way that the desired related attitudes will 
be aroused—this would be an example of fabrication. 

Negro Worker y 1933, v. 4, no. 6-7, p. 6. 

Ibid ., 1932, V. 2, no. 4, p. 3. 
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The use of leading captions and of distortion, suppres¬ 
sion, and pure fabrication was especially prevalent during 
the war. A German, Perdinand Avenarius,’*^ has exposed 
the tactics of the Allies. Captions were used to bring out 
the significance of a picture: an old photograph of a wrecked 
English Zeppelin was called the wreck of a German war 
Zeppelin. There was fabrication: as alleged proof of the 
impoverished condition of Germany there appeared in an 
English paper a photograph of matches which were burnt 
on the unpulverized ends. This was an attempt to show 
that the Germans, due to the scarcity of wood, had to ‘‘re¬ 
tip matches” that had already been burnt on one end or 
to manufacture matches with two tips. Obviously a pho¬ 
tograph had been taken of ordinary matches which had 
been lighted artificially on the reverse ends. Other pic¬ 
tures were distorted. An original photograph, for example, 
portrayed a conversation between William II and his son, 
the Crown Prince, as both of them were leaving a build¬ 
ing; the Prince had his hand raised a trifle to prevent the 
ashes of his cigarette from falling upon his father. A 
French paper removed the cigarette and then it appeared 
as though the young man were about to strike the Kaiser 
a blow in the face—in short, proof of dissension in the 
royal family. Another example: a French paper in 1915 
printed a “somewhat enlarged reproduction of a postcard 
circulated by Russian Jews after the Odessa pogrom in 
1915” which previously had carried the inscription in Rus¬ 
sian, “Mother and Child Cruelly Murdered by Bandits in 
Odessa.” The inscription was removed without altering 
the picture and the following was substituted: “The Crimes 
of the German Hordes in Poland.” The Germans, more¬ 
over, were not entirely innocent in respect to the dissemina¬ 
tion of “false” pictures, in spite of what Avenarius says. 

See his Das BUd ah Verleumder, Munich, c. 1915, which, together with 
works by the same author, is summarized in the brilliant, if somewhat sour 
English edition titled How the Madness Was Engineered^ Berlin, c. 1920; 
see also his more recent Die Mache im Weltwahn, Berlin, 1932. 
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It has been shown that German soldiers bribed Belgian 
children to sit peacefully upon their knees, photographed 
this touching scene, and then distributed copies to their 
own people, to enemies, and to neutrals as evidence of the 
cordial reception given the imperial army in Belgium. 

This reference to war time pictures may cause the reader 
to smile and to wonder how it was possible for propaganda 
of this kind to be so successful. He must not forget, how¬ 
ever, that he is viewing these pictures in a peace-time per¬ 
spective, i.e., with attitudes that are different from the 
ones that dominated him or, let us be polite, his neighbor 
or the foreigner during the years 1914-1918. Now he 
may be more critical; at that time, though, he would have 
been an exceptional person to puncture these hoaxes. In 
short, for pictures to be used as instruments of propaganda 
people must possess certain pre-existing stereotypes and 
attitudes that predispose them to believe what they see. 
The Oxford graduate would recognize certain pictures in 
The Negro Worker which have been artificially retouched; 
but the Negro in the colonies, for whom this magazine is 
intended, might believe in their authenticity, especially if 
he has witnessed similar scenes of horror. Also, if a French¬ 
man had seen in a German newspaper a picture of a French 
soldier killing a German child, he might have accepted the 
picture but have considered the incident an example of 
poetic justice and the French soldier an exception to the 
general rule; or he might have been incredulous because 
the picture appeared in a German paper or because such 
barbarism in a soldier of his country would seem impossible 
to him. The same picture viewed by most Germans would 
probably have substantiated their pre-conceived stereotypes 
of how French soldiers behave. Pictures, therefore, can be 
used as propaganda only with careful reference to their 
psychological and sociological setting. 

Examples of pictures employed as vehicles of uninten¬ 
tional propaganda are more difficult to detect. In Ameri- 
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can newspapers, men who are thought to be or who are crim¬ 
inals are generally photographed in such a way that they ful¬ 
fill more or less the stereotype people have of a criminal. 
The rulers of a country are almost always pictured in a dig¬ 
nified position. When a group of French photographers 
tried to present an “objeciive^^ photographic study of pre- 
Hitler Germany, they succeeded in givnng the reader an 
impression that every German was a definite type of per¬ 
son, that the country was being torn by all kinds of po¬ 
litical and social conflicts, and that militarism and modern¬ 
ism were rather rampant. The same photographers made 
a similar study of France and presented pictures of their 
own land as ‘Trance—Country of Moderation.” Nowhere 
in this latter series were any of the more obvious peculiari¬ 
ties of Paris which delight Germans and other foreigners; 
nowhere pictures of the uniformed boys of the military 
service who throng France; nowhere pictures of some of 
the dirty back alleys characteristic of any French village 
or city.^‘ Unwittingly these photographers and the editors 
allowed their own French attitudes to color the pictures. 

In a word, as Stiewe has said, “The lens is the regulator 
but not the guarantee of objectivity.” For the photog¬ 
rapher must select a particular aspect of any situation, 
whether it be the marching of troops or the portrait of some 
king whom he considers important. That selection will 
depend upon him and it will involve, therefore, uninten¬ 
tional propaganda for his philosophy or point of view. The 
photographer must have some kind of attitude toward the 
person or object he is photographing or else he would be 
wasting his film; the resulting photograph, therefore, will 
reflect those attitudes. Then, after that picture has been, 
perhaps, retouched and after it has been assigned a place 
on a page and a caption by the editor, it is bound to emerge 
as a piece of propaganda. 

Reference is being made here to a French illustrated weekly which is¬ 
sued special numbers on Germany and France; Fm, no. 213, April 13, 1Q32 
& no. 220, June 1, 1932. 

Willy Stiewe, Das BUd als Nachricht, p. 77, Berlin, 1933. 
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There is one other perceptual device which a newspaper 
can employ, viz,, the cartoon. The cartoon has a disad¬ 
vantage which the photograph does not possess: it is so 
obviously an artistic product which has been created and 
manipulated by one man. What it loses as far as a sense 
of reality is concerned, however, it gains in another respect: 
its intention can be grasped so easily. Almost by defini¬ 
tion, moreover, a cartoon is always a form of intentional 
propaganda and generally of the revealed variety. It is 
an effective psychological weapon because it is carefully 
designed to arouse attitudes that are related to the desired 
integration. Like photographs, cartoons also can be and 
usually are assisted by their captions and they likewise 
serve as the basis of orienting the individual in the direc¬ 
tion of propaganda through the arousal of auxiliary atti¬ 
tudes. Their effectiveness will depend to a large degree 
on the pre-existing attitudes of the observers. 

Factors in the Presentation of the Content or 
Newspapers 

An examination of the content of newspapers requires 
that it be shown concretely how propaganda is carried on 
through the printed word. Most of what will be said here 
is applicable not only to newspapers, but also to the con¬ 
tents of any kind of periodical, whether the propaganda be 
intentional or unintentional. For propaganda is based upon 
suggestion and suggestion relies upon language. 

In the first place, the editor may mix his presentation 
of “news” with his opinions concerning that news. Ameri¬ 
can editors like to believe that they do separate the two; 
in theory, for example, the code of the “American So¬ 
ciety of Newspaper Editors” seems very impressive: 

“Sound practice makes clear distinction between news reports 
and expression of opinion. News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind.” 

Quoted by Flint, op. cit., p. 69. 
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But the successful Roy Howard recognizes that this is ac¬ 
tually a social psychological impossibility: 

“The news columns of practically every daily with a staff of 
clever men have interpolated in their stories a certain amount of 
deduction or point of view.” 

Thus a typical signed article in a New York daily starts 
as follows: 

“The surprising ‘demonstration {>f national solidarity' at the 
former Royal Opera House staged yesterday under extraordinary 
police precautions and reported only through the f/fiicial ]>rop- 
aganda agencies, was followed today by a violent campaign 
against the foreign press.” 

The whole tone of this sentence, induced by the adjectives 
“surprising,” “extraordinary,” and “violent,” which are ob¬ 
viously the subjective reactions of the Times* reporter, 
creates an ominous impression in relation to the Nazi re¬ 
gime. Such propaganda may not be as unintentional as 
the Times would like to believe. 

The practice of mixing “news” and “opinion” is especially 
prevalent among continental European newspapers, espe¬ 
cially those with extreme points of view. This last fact would 
lead one to suspect that the mixture assists propaganda. 
The reader, it may be assumed, is interested primarily in 
the “news” contained in the article and he may not be con¬ 
cerned about the “opinion”; but, in order to read the for¬ 
mer, he must also be stimulated by the latter. It is the 
news which arouses auxiliary attitudes and, as a result, the 
opinion stands out from the rest of the ground of the 
paper (2a. Petceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). 
Then, too, as soon as the reader comprehends the news, 
he is told by the editor what position he should take in 
this connection and, furthermore, the news may be arranged 
in such a way as to lead him toward that position {6d. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 65. 

New York Times, Jan. 5, 1935, 1:3. 
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Principle of Limitation). In general, in the case of inten¬ 
tional propaganda, the opinion will be clearly discernible 
{3a. Principle of Revealed Propaganda) ; in the case of un¬ 
intentional propaganda, only related attitudes will be 
aroused by the editorial comment and these will probably 
lead to- the integration which the editor unwittingly seeks 
{3c. Principle of Concealed Propaganda). The close prox¬ 
imity of news and opinion, in addition, will make it possible 
for the desired integration of the news and the editor’s 
opinion, if it does occur, to be the initial integration within 
the mental field; such an integration possesses certain psy¬ 
chological advantages {6e. Principle of Primacy). In con¬ 
trast, the presentation of news in one column and editorial 
opinion in another has this danger for the propagandist: 
the reader may read one and not the other or, if he reads 
both, -he may fail to connect them. 

It may be observed that the more radical a French news¬ 
paper happens to be, the greater the tendency not to indi¬ 
cate the source of the news or the author of the editorial. 
In the American and the English press, on the other hand, 
the source of most news, whether it be a special corre¬ 
spondent or a news-gathering agency, is given, whereas 
practically all editorials are anonymous, i.e., they are placed 
under the masthead of the paper. A radical paper, like 
the Daily Worker, however, seldom mentions an authority. 
This suppression of individuality which goes with anonym¬ 
ity allows the material in an article to be edited to fit into 
the point of view either of the editor or of the paper; in 
short, the editor becomes responsible only to himself and 
he may introduce as much propaganda as he pleases. The 
psychological effect of this practice probably varies with 
the reader and with the paper. The reader, for example, 
who has a submissive attitude toward a particular paper, 
will be uninfluenced by the failure to designate the source, 
for the paper to him will possess a kind of e% cathedra 
quality {6al. Principle of Positive Social Value). One 
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reader may be impressed by the impersonal character of 
anonymous contributions, another may grow suspicious. 
Or a reader may have a submissive attitude toward the As¬ 
sociated Press or toward a particular correspondent; he 
will be much less affected by an anonymous article. 

An editor may select very judiciously and carefully the 
news and the editorial opinion he desires to have his read¬ 
ers comprehend. He allows his readers to perceive only 
those items which he hopes will promote the desired inte¬ 
gration {6d, Principle of Limitation). In this way he 
makes a bid to control the related attitudes that are 
aroused and for this reason the sphere of unpredictability 
is reduced considerably. Such suppression, distortion, or 
even fabrication can be effective only when the reader has 
no other source from which he might secure more accurate 
news or different kinds of news. In most cases the reader 
is confined to his newspaper for information due to that 
paper’s position in the modern world and due to his own 
habit of reading one or at the most two particular papers. 
As has been suggested, American papers have had the 
tendency to emphasize the employer’s point of view; the 
reading public, therefore, secures only this side of the case 
because pro-labor papers in America are rare. 

Judicious selection, moreover, is the chief weapon used 
by any overbearing government in time of war, as any 
book on war propaganda clearly demonstrates. When news 
is censored in order to bolster the public morale, the read¬ 
er’s entire impression of the progress of that war, unless 
parts of it are actually being fought within his territory, 
is dependent upon what he sees in the newspapers—in mod¬ 
ern warfare, letters of the soldiers from the trenches are 
of course also censored. Unless the reader is very wary 
and super-critical, he may not even appreciate the presence 
of the censorship to which he is being subjected: the news¬ 
paper, unlike a censored letter with its blank spaces or 
holes made by the officer’s scissors, appears as a complete, 
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almost all-embracing product. When every column of a 
censored sheet is filled with some kind of material, it is 
extremely difficult to realize that particular items have re¬ 
placed others which have been declared to be taboo. 

Newspapers may also manipulate quotations. Since a 
newspaper is a business undertaking, the reader cannot 
demand, for example, that every speech be reprinted; there 
may be other and more important news or else advertising 
may demand space. In place of a full quotation, there are 
these four alternatives: the paper may quote only parts of 
the speech and either summarize or omit the parts that are 
not quoted; it may quote the speech or a part of it, but at 
the same time interrupt the quotation with its own opin¬ 
ion; it may summarize the speech in place of a direct 
quotation; or, as is true of many foreign papers, it may 
quote the speech or parts of it and insert exclamation 
points or use different type to add emphasis or a sugges¬ 
tion as it sees fit. Nowadays, when many important 
speeches are broadcast over the radio, newspapers must be 
more cautious in reporting the details for, if inaccuracies 
occur of which the reader through the broadcast is aware, 
the paper will tend to lose some of its prestige. In inter¬ 
national events, however, radio reception may be impos¬ 
sible as a result of language difficulties or distances; and 
so the radio is less important in this connection. 

International relations, moreover, at their best, are very 
delicate and may be promoted or disrupted partially through 
newspaper accounts. For this reason the cross-quotations 
of newspapers of various countries are so very important. 
Then, too, foreign correspondents usually report on the 
state of “public opinion” in the country which they are 
covering; such a “report” is based admittedly on what 
a “high official” or an “important personage” has said, or 
else it is obtained from editorial comments in that coun¬ 
try’s newspapers. The choice of the “high official” or “im¬ 
portant personage” and the interpretation of a country’s 
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press utterances are left to the correspondents themselves 
who, therefore, intentionally or unintentionally color the 
“reports” which they telegraph home. In tliis way the 
readers obtain an idea of what is taking place in that for¬ 
eign country only through the mental fields of other peo- 
pie. 

The newspaper editor, whether he is carrying on in¬ 
tentional or unintentional, revealed, delayed revealed, or 
concealed propaganda has at his disposal all the words of 
his language with which to stimulate a group of readers 
He selects, therefore, the word or words which appear to 
be most effective at a given moment. The clientele of 
one paper may succumb to a cliche, whereas another set of 
readers will have to be influenced in a more sophisticated 
fashion. 

Due to the social acceptance and comprehension which 
it implies, a slogan may be more effective than a novel or 
arbitrary combination of words. Slogans must be of such 
a nature that they can be perceived quite easily (2. Prin¬ 
ciple of Perception), Some of the qualities which Profes¬ 
sor Lumley has ascribed to this form of social control, viz., 
‘^rhythm,’’ ^^alliterative quality,’’ “combining alliteration 
and antithesis,” “ringing repetition of sounds,” “brevity,” 
and “punning”certainly facilitate perception. Simul¬ 
taneously an apt slogan arouses related attitudes which 
lead to the integration sought by the editor. The atti¬ 
tudes, moreover, have been built up around this particular 
series of words, i.e., a previous integration must have taken 
place between the slogan as a stimulus-situation and cer¬ 
tain of the individual’s attitudes. The connotations which 
a given slogan possesses, then, have been obtained through 
propaganda, and the principle of propaganda that is em¬ 
ployed will vary with the particular situation. When once 
the attitude representing the integration has emerged, the 

Frederick E. Lumley, Means of Social Coniroly pp. 168-176, New York, 
1925. 
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slogan thereafter will be the stimulus-situation which 
arouses that attitude. Often, moreover, the slogan fits into 
a pre-existing integration. According to Lumley, one of 
the slogans very popular among American soldiers in the 
trenches was “Get Germany.” Such a threat summarized 
so well a pre-existing attitude toward that countrj^; the 
slogan itself merely brought the integration into a sharper 
focus and, in turn, became the means of its arousal upon 
subsequent occasions. 

The newspaper with a large or even a small following 
has one final important psychological device at its disposal; 
it may repeat its propaganda in edition after edition. This 
device may involve repetition of the aim of the propagandist 
or of the stimulus-situation arousing related attitudes {2b. 
Perceptual Principle oj Repetition; 6cl. Reinforcing Prin¬ 
ciple of Repetition). Like repetition in advertising, the 
editor must add from time to time an element of “nov¬ 
elty.” 

The newspaper is qualified, then, to try to reduce the 
sphere of unpredictability. For through its daily appear¬ 
ance it can keep presenting the same point of view in dif¬ 
ferent forms either by manipulating the various items of 
news which by definition are “new” each day or by writ¬ 
ing a series of editorials. Once again the magnitude and 
thoroughness of unintentional propaganda can be appre¬ 
ciated; for, if it is true, as is the claim of the writer, that 
newspapers are partially unintentional propagandists, then 
it follows that almost every issue serves to reinforce the un¬ 
intentional aim of the editor or publisher. Newspapers, in 
short, furnish one of the explanations why people are so 
enthusiastic about many aspects of their society: the news¬ 
papers they read scarcely give them any alternative. 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE RADIO 

Radio as a vehicle of propaganda up to the present time 
has not been utilized completely in America because its 
growth has followed that period in histor}^ when propagan¬ 
dists deliberately pervaded every aspect of life, the World 
War. Practically all the great countries of the world, how¬ 
ever, have recognized the potential strength of this new me¬ 
dium of indoctrination and, therefore, the air of contem¬ 
porary Europe seethes with intentional radio propaganda/ 
The so-called Nationalist government of MacDonald, for 
example, exploited the broadcasting stations of Great Brit¬ 
ain to win an election from the opposition in 1931. Aus¬ 
trian radio fans have been punished when they tuned in 
on German stations. A gang of clever blackmailers in Bul¬ 
garia operated a radio station that was concealed in the 
mountains in order to spread their scandal throughout that 
country. 

Even Americans, who previously have thought of the 
radio simply as an advertising medium or as an extended 
political platform, now appreciate its wider significance as 
a result of President Roosevelt’s frequent radio talks." Es¬ 
pecially noteworthy were his two addresses on March 4 and 
14, 1933, in regard to the banking crisis; a broadcasting 
company proudly points out the effect of these speeches 
in glowing language: 

^ For details, see O. W. Riegel, Mobilizing for Chaos, Chapter I\, New 
Haven, 1934. 

“ Their frequency, however, soon reached the point of diminishing re¬ 
turns; the President, therefore, began to limit the number of his “fireside 
talks” and his public addresses. 
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^‘Much has been said about the President’s words in those 
two critical hours, about their brilliant candor, their complete 
simplicity . . . And much has been said about his use of radio 
to lift those words—intimately and resonantly, with the full ring 
of the fine voice which spoke them—into fifteen million American 
homes. ‘My friends, I want to talk for a few minutes with the 
people of the United States’—and in the next fifteen minutes that 
voice, that man, performed a miracle before the world . . . 

“Surely no one thing could have flung radio further forward 
in the minds of men who must win public faith in a name, or 
an idea, or a product, than that use of a microphone to sell 
America sanity. 

“What else could have crystallized into print, overnight, such 
flashing phrases as Kenneth Goode’s: ‘On March 4th, President 
Roosevelt did advertising’s most magnificent job. Eight minutes 
over the radio, advertising “courage,” conquered despair.’ 
And . . . ‘Let him [any advertising man] figure how much Mr. 
Roosevelt’s eight minutes over the radio added to the cash value 
of the nation . . . Commodity markets pulsated, the dollar rose 
around the world; demand for department store credit leaped 
40 per cent.’ ” 

Radio indeed is gradually becoming the most widespread 
method of reaching great masses of people, ever since re¬ 
ceiving sets have been so reduced in price that millions, 
in every country of the world, are able to purchase an in¬ 
strument and to listen in on broadcasts. 

The initial problem of any propagandist, as has been 
pointed out again and again, is a perceptual one, i.e., indi¬ 
viduals must perceive the stimulus-situations through which 
the propagandist hopes to exert his influence (2. Principle 
of Perception). Through the sense of audition people are 
able to obtain the stimulation offered by most forms of 
passive amusement: they hear music, drama, literature, 
poetry, news dispatches, political speeches, etc. Radio 
programs thus arouse the auxiliary attitudes that are at the 
basis of these activities; people voluntarily listen; and 

" From a booklet, We Think a Point Has Been Missed, New York, 1933; 
quoted by permission of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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then the propagandist has an opportunity to begin to func¬ 
tion iZa. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). 
This, then, is the psychological explanation of radio as an 
important propaganda stimulus-situation. 

The individual commercial program will now be consid¬ 
ered from this point of view. The listener, because he has 
read a radio announcement in a newspaper or because he 
chances to tune in on the program, chooses to hear an en¬ 
tertainment sponsored by a particular manufacturer. He 
is interested in the program primarily and not in the ad¬ 
vertising; but, in order to hear the former, he must also 
be somewhat attentive to the latter. In this way the manu¬ 
facturer makes his announcement outstanding. The radio 
program director is aware of the primary interest of the 
listener and consequently reduces to a minimum the amount 
of time allotted to the ^^plugs’^ or advertising material; as 
a matter of fact, the Federal Radio Commission estimated 
that ^48.11 per cent of the hours devoted only to commer¬ 
cial programs’’ were used for ^^sales talks, or a description 
of the commodity advertised.”^ As a result, the manu¬ 
facturer who uses the radio tries to get together a program 
as sensational as possible, in order to attract a larger num¬ 
ber of listeners."' 

It is obvious, furthermore, that the listener will pay as 
little attention as possible to the announcement containing 
the direct propaganda, no matter how short that announce¬ 
ment is and no matter how excellent the program happens 
to be: he will dance to the orchestra, but he may talk to 
his partner while the announcement is being made.® To 

^ Commercial Radio Advertising, Senate Document No. 137, Seventy- 
Third Congress, p. 32. 

For the propagandist, however, there is a danger in the famous “name 
program”: the broadcast may add more to the fame of the entertainers than 
it will assist the reputation of the product being advertised. 

® Radio listeners’ reactions to commercial advertising have grown un¬ 
favorable in recent years; see Clifford Kirkpatrick, Report of a Research 
into the Attitudes a^td Habits of Radio Listeners, pp. 43-44, St. Paul, 1933. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System, consequently, decided in 1935 that, 
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be more certain that the listener will not turn away from 
the advertisement in this fashion, the propagandist has 
devised ingenious ^^plugs/^ As the virtues of a particular 
product are being extolled, music continues to be played. 
The featured orchestra assumes the title of the commodity 
being advertised and the listener, therefore, must hear its 
name if he wishes to know the title of the next selection; 
it has been estimated, for example, that in general ^^the 
name of the sponsor is usually mentioned from ten to 
twenty-five times during a half-hour broadcast.” ^ Short 
and interesting skits are presented and the characters 
therein testify concerning the alluring qualities of a particu¬ 
lar kind of bread or face powder {3b, Principle of Delayed 
Revealed Propaganda), An authority solemnly praises the 
merchandise of his employer. A comedian pokes fun at 
the program’s “plugs” and thus mentions them again. In 
the midst of a news dispatch, the speaker manages to refer 
to a type of radio with which world events can be received 
most clearly. The announcer proclaims the name of a celeb¬ 
rity to appear later on the program or he suggests that “a 
special announcement” will be broadcast; in this way he 
tries to arouse an attitude that will predispose the listener 
to hear the intervening parts of the program, advertising 
and all, for fear of missing the celebrity or the announce¬ 
ment. “Trapping” a radio audience by an unexpected bit 
of publicity took place, for example, when a famous trans- 
Atlantic flyer landed on Long Island. In the midst of an 
enthusiastic description of his flight, he added: 

is only fair while I am talking to you to say that people 
outside the actual flying sphere are in a large degree, in a major 
degree, responsible for the success of such a flight. For instance, 

with the exception of quarter-hour broadcasts, “a maximum of 10 per cent 
of the total broadcasting period may be devoted to the sponsor’s com¬ 
mercial announcements, including contests and offers, on programs after 
6 P. M.”; New York Times, May 19, 1935, IX, 13:1. The figure for day¬ 
time broadcasts is a maximum of 15 per cent. 

"^Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., Radio m Advertising, p. 110, New York, 1931. 
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the organizations here in America. I refer more particularly 

to . . 

And then he proceeded to name the designers and con¬ 
structors of his plane and the plane’s engines, the company 
which had supplied him with oil, and the newspapers which 
had exclusive rights to his own story 

The radio propagandist attempts through various devices 
to build up a radio audience, i.c., to construct a special at¬ 
titude toward his program. The program appears regu¬ 
larly at stated intervals; the listener, therefore, knows when 
the tensions resulting from this particular attitude can be 
resolved {6b. Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action). 
A characteristic theme song or announcement precedes and 
ends each presentation. A story is related in serial form 
and, like the early movie thriller, is interrupted at an ex¬ 
citing moment; thus an audience will tolerate the pre¬ 
liminary “plug” in order to be tuned in when the story 
itself begins. Announcements concerning succeeding pro¬ 
grams are given. Printed media of communication ad¬ 
vertise the program and some of its characteristic features; 
in fact, the sponsor may employ, in his usual advertising 
and on his product, symbols which represent and therefore 
give publicity to the radio entertainment. In all of these 
instances the propagandist is again arousing auxiliary at¬ 
titudes to orient people toward his “plug.” 

Finally, the type of program will also determine the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the advertising. An audience listening to 
a symphony is generally more attentive than are jazz devo¬ 
tees; and for this reason it is more probable that the former 
will hear the commercial announcement. At the same time, 
probably fewer people listen to a “serious” program, unless 
it is a presentation of unusual or sensational merit. As 
one writer has expressed it, . • to the degree that a pro¬ 
gram needs concentration in listening, it needs more mer- 

^ Ibid., p. 29; the quotation is reproduced by permission of Harper & 
Brothers. 
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chandizing.” ^ The propagandist knows too that the nature 
of his program will influence the type of radio audience he 
is able to attract and that his product, in turn, will be of 
interest only to certain individuals; he tries, therefore, to 
present a program that will absorb not only the average 
listener but also the prospective customer as well {4a. 
Principle of Related Dominant Attitudes). And so the 
manufacturer of a cleaning fluid may sponsor talks to house¬ 
wives and the cigar distributor a crooner, since the former 
product is purchased by women who seek advice on their 
households and the latter by the wider audience which ap¬ 
proves of this kind of popular music. 

The radio propagandist also wishes to be certain that 
people will be able to tune in on his program. An evening 
hour, between eight and ten, or a Sunday is considered 
most advantageous, since it is more probable that the busi¬ 
ness population will be listening in at these times. Radio 
stations have taken advantage of this fact and, consequently, 
there are day and night rates (or four different rates for 
various periods of the broadcasting day) and special charges 
for holidays. 

The radio propagandist patronizes a particular radio sta¬ 
tion for various reasons. The station's transmitter may be 
so powerful that any program will probably reach a huge 
section of the population (2. Principle of Perception). Or 
the station itself, due to the excellence of its past programs, 
may possess prestige which will assure the sponsor a certain 
number of listeners {2a. Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary 
Attitudes). As a result of similar considerations, the ad¬ 
vertiser may also select a given hook-up, in order to take 
advantage of the additional possibility of increasing the 
range of his broadcast. 

The individual radio station and the nation-wide com¬ 
panies, therefore, are very anxious to build up and retain 

® Paul Kesten, “Merchandizing a Radio Program,” in Levering Tyson 
(ed.), Radio and Education^ p. 95, Chicago, 1932. 
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prestige, in order to attract a large audience and thus to 
secure as much commercial patronage as possible. Xoward 
this end they carry on intentional propaganda in their own 
behalf. They reveal their identity at least twice every 
hour; even though the station-identification consumes a 
fraction of a minute, it is repeated so often 7. Rcinjorc- 
ing Principle of Repetition) and it is so essential to the 
listener’s knowledge of his receiving set {2a. Perceptual 
Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes) that it is not easily for» 
gotten. Radio stations obtain more prestige, though, by 
maintaining a certain standard of entertainment and ad¬ 
vertising and through the so-called ^'sustaining program^’: 

"A sustaining program is a program presented by the station 
without compensation and at its expense. Its purpose is twofold: 
(1) It serves as one method whereby the station can qualify 
under the public interest clause contained in its license and (2) 
it serves as a method by which the station seeks to enlarge and 
hold its audience and thereby increase the value of time avail¬ 
able for commercial programs. The program content usually 
consists of either orchestra, songs, drama, symphony, opera, va¬ 
riety, literature, science, politics, news, sports, or special 
events ... Of the total hours used by 582 stations during the 
period of the survey [by the Federal Radio Commission] 63.86 
per cent was used for sustaining programs and 36.14 per cent 
was used for commercial programs.’^ 

The radio listener, consequently, will have a tendency to 
stop twisting his dials when he comes upon a station with 
which he has had a pleasant auditory acquaintanceship in 
the past. 

When the radio propagandist’s “plug” is analyzed, strik¬ 
ing similarities between this kind of advertising and the 
printed forms already examined can be discovered. The 
aim is repeated again and again (2b. Perceptual Principle 
of Repetition), related attitudes are aroused (4. Principle 
of Related Attitudes), the content is varied (4d. Principle 
of Variation), the attempt is made to prevent the desired 

Commercial Radio Advertising, op. cit., p. 14. 
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integration from disintegrating or from becoming latent 
(6c. Principle of Reinforcing)^ the paths of action are in¬ 
dicated {6b. Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action), 
etc. Because of the very important role which the audi¬ 
ence ^s auxiliary attitudes toward the content of the program 
play in orienting people toward the ‘‘plug/’ the radio prop¬ 
agandist hopes that these same attitudes will also function 
as related attitudes {4c. Principle of Related Auxiliary Atti¬ 
tudes). The product that strives to produce an impression 
of dignity is advertised on an equally dignified program 
by a still more dignified announcer; and it may be that 
some part of the dignity felt toward the program and to¬ 
ward the announcer will “spread” to the product. In 
general, however, the sphere of unpredictability in radio 
advertising is large; even the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem is forced to admit: 

“But listeners’ enthusiasm for Stoopnagles and Budds, et al., 
is by no means scientific proof of their purchase of the products 
advertised. 

“ ‘What does Guy Lombardo s program advertise?’ IMost peo¬ 
ple know, but what would it mean if they didn’t? Merely link¬ 
ing the name of a product or its maker with the name of a band 
or a song is hardly a sound advertising goal, in itself. Surely 
‘sponsor identification’ is no proof of over-counter sales.” 

Up to date almost all commercial radio propaganda has 
revealed its aim {3a. Principle of Revealed Propaganda). 
When a new program is introduced, however, the amount of 
advertising may be reduced to a minimum and then grad¬ 
ually increased as the program acquires a following. Such 
tactics really constitute delayed revealed propaganda, since 
the emphasis is first placed on arousing auxiliary attitudes 
and only later is the propagandist’s aim more clearly re- 

Has Radio Sold Goods in 1932?, advertising booklet of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1932, and quoted by permission. This booklet, based 
on a study of Professor Robert F. Elder of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, also presents evidence to show that radio-advertised brands 
are used more frequently than those not radio-advertised. 
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vealed {3bl. Temporal Principle of Delayed Revealed 
Propaganda). Nor does the radio propagandist forget chil¬ 
dren; the manufacturer of cereals, for example, designs 
programs especially for them {6e. Principle of Primacy). 

Radio advertising in general, moreover, differs from or¬ 
dinary advertising in at least three respects. In the first 
place, besides trying to secure the desired integration 
through the regular means also common to the printed 
forms, the radio propagandist is endeavoring to build up 
what is popularly called “good will/’ It is assumed that, 
when a radio listener enjoys a program as such night 
after night and, in many cases, week after week, and even 
year after year, he will feel grateful toward that program’s 
sponsor and will be inclined, therefore, to patronize his 
product. This effect is to be secured apart from the per¬ 
ceptual value of the entertainment afforded by the radio: 
the listener is expected not only to remember the name of 
a particular brand and some of its acclaimed advantages, 
but also to be courteous enough to make an actual pur¬ 
chase, in order to express his gratitude—one company, in 
fact, makes this specific request. Such an “appeal” rep¬ 
resents an attempt to reduce the sphere of unpredictability 
by establishing an attitude within the mental field that may 
be related to the desired integration; its relation to that 
integration and to action, however, may be considered pre¬ 
carious and dubious in many people. 

In the second place, radio sometimes offers a unique op¬ 
portunity to arouse related attitudes and also to give the 
listener an actual sample of the product. Ordinarily a food 
that is being advertised can be made to look tempting on a 
poster; only at a food show, though, can a propagandist 
have the consumer taste its quality. To be sure, a pho¬ 
tograph of a piece of furniture approaches actuality, and 
yet the individual may want to know how that piece looks 
in his living room or whether it wears well. Some of the 
products offered over a radio can be experienced in almost 
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unchanged form: the dance orchestra of a prominent hotel, 
the stage entertainers of a motion picture palace, the voice 
and methods of a teacher of language, etc. These sounds 
enter the individual’s home, and, if his reaction to them is 
favorable, then there is at least the possibility that he may 
acquire a favorable attitude toward dancing in that hotel, 
hearing that voice in the theatre, or patronizing the lan¬ 
guage school. Here the attitude is built up through ex¬ 
perience {4d. Principle oj Variation), At the same time 
the propagandist for this t 3 q)e of ^'product” may run into 
a difficulty: the experience on the radio may resolve the 
tension of the favorable attitude and, therefore, the sample 
will replace the potential patronage. 

Finally, the advertiser has, through the radio, access to 
an audience which may be considerably larger than the 
reading public of every publication: 

“This [radio] industry engages 607 stations located geographi¬ 
cally so as to insure consistent radio reception at night over 46 
per cent (56.2 per cent by daytime) of the total area of the 
continental United States and by about 89.6 per cent (94 per 
cent daytime) of its population. The entire area and total 
p)opulation of the United States receives intermittent service at 
night.’^ 

At this point some of the broader aspects of radio propa¬ 
ganda may be suggested. In America most of the stations 
are commercial affairs; for this reason they are prone to 
be rather conservative in their policies. Practically never, 
for example, does a Communist have an opportunity to pre¬ 
sent his point of view. A famous broadcasting net-work 
refused to allow a liberal organization to defend itself 
against attacks which were being transmitted over several 
of its stations.^^ Another radio station cut off the speech 

Commercial Radio Advertising, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

“The chain companies and a great majority of the stations—about 90 
per cent of all—operate commercially, at least in part”; ibid., p. 47. 

New Republic, 1923, v. 36, p. 113. 
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of a woman who was in the process of congratulating a 
channel-swimmer “upon coming from a country, Denmark, 
which was pacifist during the war and is leaning toward 
the abolition of military force'' and gave as a reason: . 

there are certain things which are dictated by good taste." 
Major General Butler has been silenced at least twice due 
to his use of a peculiar brand of vigorous language which 
evidently might offend some one or other. All of the 
speeches, news dispatches, and announcements tend to glo¬ 
rify aspects of the status quo; radio in this respect is an in¬ 
strument of unintentional, or perhaps intentional propa¬ 
ganda. One of the radical parties indirectly (through a 
socialist paper) controls a station and in this way arranges 
all of its programs that are not sold to commercial propa¬ 
gandists to support a radical philosophy. Other radicals, 
although theoretically entitled to broadcast within certain 
limits, cannot afford to pay the high rates demanded by 
the directors of the stations. Some stations are owned by 
newspapers, department stores, public utility corporations, 
and commercial manufacturers, and they too, in addition 
to the direct advertising which they secure from their sta¬ 
tion “plugs," allow only those programs to go on the air 
that are not detrimental to their interests. 

Thus each of the two big broadcasting companies has a 
“standard of ethics" which it rigorously enforces. The 
National Broadcasting Company, for example,.has decreed, 
among other things, that “the use of the Deity's name is 
acceptable only when used reverently or as part of a 
standard classic work" and that “statements or suggestions 
which are offensive to religious views, racial traits, and the 
like, must be avoided." More recently the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has decided to purify children's pro¬ 
grams and to eliminate advertisements which refer to un¬ 
pleasant internal functions. The radio listener, in short, 

Nation, 1927, v. 124, p. 545. 

New York Times, loc. cit. 
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dare not be disturbed; he must be entertained innocuously; 
to tamper with his attitudes is vcrboten. 

The Federal Communications Commission (formerly the 
Federal Radio Commission), furthermore, exercises some 
degree of censorship in granting and renewing licenses to 
broadcasting stations. In denying the renewal of a license 
to a church organization, for example, the old Commission 
contended before the United States Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia: 

. . that the programs broadcast by its [the church’s] prin¬ 
cipal speaker were sensational rather than instructional and in 
two instances he |the minister] had been convicted of attempting 
over the radio to obstruct orderly administration of public jus¬ 
tice.” 

And that Court affirmed the Commission’s decision in these 
words: 

“ ‘Every free man has an undoubted right to lay what senti¬ 
ments he pleases before the public; to forbid this is to destroy 
the freedom of the press; but if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous, or illegal, he must take the consequences of his 
own temerity.’ But this does not mean that the Government, 
through agencies established by Congress, may not refuse a re¬ 
newal license to one who has abused it to broadcast defamatory 
and untrue matter . . 

Both the Commission’s contention and the Court’s decision 
contain statements which assume the righteousness of the 
Constitution and the supremacy of the state over the indi¬ 
vidual; they arbitrarily compel broadcasters to conform 
to these standards.^^ 

Radio propaganda in America will be more efficient and 
offensive when the government follows the custom of Euro¬ 
pean nations and intentionally directs every radio station 

Seventh Annual Report of the Federal Radio Commission, 1933, p. 11. 

As quoted in ibid., p. 11. 

Since 1933, moreover, the decisions of the Commission are no longer 
subject to review by the Court of Appeals; the former, therefore, has be¬ 
come the more or less enlightened czar of radio. 
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within the country. For in Europe competition between 
stations within a country has been practically eliminated 
and, as a result, the listener has no or little choice of pro¬ 
gram, if he desires to hear anything at all over the radio. 
Loud speakers blare at him as he walks down the stre(.‘t 
in present-day Russia and less frequently in Germany, and 
therefore only with difficulty can he avoid perceiving the 
propaganda intended for him (2. Principle oj Perception). 
With a high powered receiving set, he may succeed in ob¬ 
taining a foreign station, but even then its reception will 
not be so clear unless he lives on the border (and he also 
may encounter a language handicap). His government 
even tries to prohibit him from listening abroad, it offers 
him at an extremely low price a set only powerful enough 
to receive local stations, or it occasionally broadcasts on 
the same wave-length as the foreign station a competing 
program or an interfering noise (a device now know tech¬ 
nically as ‘^jamming’’ or ^^spraying’’). Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, then, governments are able to arrange prac¬ 
tically every program in accordance with a policy and only 
material in accord with that policy is broadcast {6d. Prin¬ 
ciple oj Limitation) 

In America the N.R.A. at its inception furnished an ex¬ 
ample of a concerted attempt to use the radio for purposes 
of propaganda. Almost all of the stations “voluntarily'' 
cooperated, as did the individual sponsors of programs. As 
a result, the listener was almost compelled to hear this prop¬ 
aganda. Regular features were shunted off to make way for 
a special N.R.A. speaker. In the late summer of 1933 a 
few sentences about the Recovery Program were inserted 
in the midst of the customary station identifications. Man¬ 
ufacturers boasted that they had joined the code of their 
industry and in this way they praised both the code and 
themselves. Large hook-ups carried the voices of promi- 

The details of how the Nazis have seized the radio have been given 
on pp. 286-288. 
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nent officials who endorsed the program. The listener, to 
be sure, almost always had an opportunity to tune out such 
a program; and yet in many instances, when Roosevelt 
was speaking, for example, only unimportant stations were 
broadcasting other programs simultaneously. This unified 
effort to make people conform through the medium of radio 
was a taste of what will happen when the next war breaks 
out; only then will the radio be controlled as effectively as 
the press was during 1917-1918. Perhaps the broadcast¬ 
ing code which contained “no provision guaranteeing the 
right of free speech or equal opportunity over the air” and 
the creation of the Federal Communications Commission 
whose secretary has been Herbert L. Pettey, the director 
of radio publicity for the Democratic National Committee 
in the 1932 campaign,*' foreshadow this grim future. 

Elisha Hanson, “Official Propaganda and the New Deal,” Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Set., 1935, v. 179, p. 177. 



CHAPTER XX 


MOTION PICTURES, THE STAGE, 

AND ART 

Motion Pictures 

^^The commercial movies, on the whole, fight shy of obvious 
propaganda. Unless the ‘message’ can be woven into a sugary 
story or a rattling adventure, there is every likelihood that it 
will offend 'paying customers.’ But subtle associations con¬ 
stantly repeated may have a very telling effect. How many 
films have for their hero an obvious member of the Nordic race, 
and in how many is the villain a dark and devious Latin? La¬ 
borers on the screen are usually depicted as ignorant and of¬ 
fensive, or else obsequiously obedient to the sparkling sons and 
daughters of the rich.” ^ 

In these popular words Professor Odegard has given both 
an accurate and concise summary of the American motion 
picture as a vehicle of propaganda. For people enter a 
motion picture theatre to seek entertainment and for this 
reason they refuse to be indoctrinated or at least they re¬ 
fuse to be aware of the indoctrination that is occurring. 
As a result, cinema propaganda is almost entirely unin¬ 
tentional and generally concealed. 

The following account is typical of the many literary 
descriptions of the cinema audience: 

“Similarly as the sailor on a lonely waste of sea seeks his 
consolation in brandy and the soldier during the war his in nico¬ 
tine, in like manner does the worker from the factory, the de¬ 
partment store, and the office so often find refuge in the movies 
after forsaking his treadmill, because in general movies offer 
him precisely what he is seeking: fantasy and sensation, in con- 

^ Peter Odegard, The American Public Mind, p. 202, New York, 1930; 
quoted by permission of the Columbia University Press. 
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trast to his own monotonous life, and illusory transplantation 
into a land of wishes containing luxury and riches, the erotic 
and the exotic . . ^ 

For purposes of propaganda, then, the motion picture is an 
ideal medium. The propagandist is assured of a huge au¬ 
dience, since people will flock voluntarily to the theatre; in 
1930, it was estimated that there were 100,000,000 admis¬ 
sions to motion picture performances weekly in the United 
States.^ In other words, the people themselves solve the 
first problem of the propagandist: they make his stimulus- 
situation outstanding by their enthusiastic patronage (2. 
Principle of Perception), 

Because the cinema audience seeks entertainment, com¬ 
mercial propaganda films have not been very successful 
in this country. The piece de resistance of any program 
must be the feature picture and therein is to be sought the 
unintentional propaganda of the screen. This propaganda, 
moreover, is not recognized by the vast majority of spec¬ 
tators. A man who reviews hundreds of pictures each year 
has told the writer that the products of the motion picture 
industry resemble the stories in the Saturday Evening Post: 
they not only follow the direction of public sentiment, but 
they also subtly guide that sentiment. 

From the point of view of content, then, the cinema con¬ 
tains propaganda. A careful analysis of feature motion 
pictures has revealed many not very startling and yet sig¬ 
nificant facts.'^ Most cinema themes emphasize “crime, 
sex, and love.’’ Criminals who are heroes are portrayed as 
“attractive characters” and they seldom are punished by 
legal methods. The majority of the screen characters come 

= Karl Dcmeter, “Die Filmpropapanda der Entente im Weltkriege,” 
Archiv jiir Politik und Geschichte, 1Q2S, v. 4, p. 216. 

^Malcom M. Willey & Stuart A. Rice, “The Agencies of Communication,” 
in President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends, v. 

1, p. 208, New York, 1033. 

'‘Dr. Edgar Dale’s study, as summarized in Henry J. Forman, Our 
Movie Made Children, Chapter III, New York, 1933. 
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from the wealthy classes, and their occupations are ranked 
in order as “no occupation,’’ “commercial," “occupation 
unknown,” “illegal,” “theatrical,” and high theatrical.” 
The age of most of the actors and actresses is between 
twenty-three and twenty-six. The favorite mode of attire 
is “formal dress”—just one of the devices, in short, through 
which motion picture directors and producers have rather 
ruthlessly stimulated people to long for a host of unneces¬ 
sary luxuries. The “interior of bed-rooms” is more fre¬ 
quently presented than any other room. “Winning an¬ 
other’s love,” “marriage for love,” “profes.sional success,” 
“happiness of loved one,” and “revenge” are the five goals 
appearing most frequently in the pictures examined. Be¬ 
fore the censors stirred themselves to life again, heroines 
were tending to lose their virtue. It must be added ’’ that 
scientists are pictured either as gods or as devils, that up to 
the present time Soviet Russia has been displayed in an 
evil light, that religion and the American Constitution are 
treated with the utmost respect, that women in the home 
appear happier than those in the professions, that war is 
generally glorified, that strikers are usually villains, etc. 
Pictures with such “codes” must be viewed as unintentional 
instruments of propaganda for the themes they are expound¬ 
ing. To be sure, many Americans would assert that films 
like these are harmless and yet foreigners, with the distance 
which people living in another country are able to achieve, 
do recognize the unintentional propaganda in American 
productions. The Australians, for example, protested 
against the showing of war films from Hollywood which 
gave the impression that American soldiers had been the 
most numerous on the battle-fields of France.® 

In the next place, the cinema as a stimulus-situation will 
actually influence people, as recent studies clearly demon¬ 
strate. It has been shown that motion pictures affect the 

^ By the pre.sent writer. 

Odegard, op. cii p. 200. 
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sleep of children, their vital processes, their supply of in¬ 
formation and misinformation, their attitudes, and their 
conduct/ Peterson and Thurstone, for example, admin¬ 
istered ^^attitude scales’^ to children about two weeks be¬ 
fore and a day after they had seen a selected motion pic¬ 
ture/ They discovered significant changes in attitudes on 
important questions like Negroes, Chinese, gangsters, war, 
and gambling as a result of pictures which dealt with these 
themes. They also determined “the cumulative effect of 
two or more pictures pertaining to the same issue” and 
conclude: 

^^The results indicate that two pictures, neither of which 
has a significant effect on attitude, may have such an effect on 
the attitudes of a group who see both pictures.” 

These new attitudes, moreover, tended to be long-time in¬ 
tegrations because re-testing “after intervals ranging from 
ten weeks to nineteen months . . . showed that the effect 
of a motion picture on attitude persists, although there is 
some return toward the position held before the picture was 
presented.” Results like these are especially significant 
because they have been obtained among children who are 
so impressionable {6e, Principle of Primacy) and because 
children are such enthusiastic cinema patrons. Forman, 
for example, estimates that “the movie population of minors 
includes virtually the children of the entire nation, and 
they average a movie a week or fifty-two a year.” ” 

There is little cause for surprise that motion pictures 
change people’s attitudes. For, when once the child or 
the adult has entered the theatre, he is bound to be affected 

* For a convenient summary of this work, see Forman, op, cit,, Chapters 
IV-IX. 

** Ruth C. Peterson & L. L. Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social 
Attitudes of Children, New York, 1933. 

Ibid,, p. 65; quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

Ibid., p. 66; quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

Forman, op. cit., p. 274. 
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by the film. In the first place, he will want to watch every¬ 
thing that is happening {2a. Perceptual Principle of Aux¬ 
iliary Attitudes^. It is almost impossible for him to avoid 
the picture: the darkened room, with the screen as the only 
point of illumination, compels him to be oriented toward 
that screen. American investigators have emphasized the 
degree to which a motion picture stirs an audience, es¬ 
pecially children. This empathic state of Mitspiclcn or 
this nervous excitement polarizes the mental field in the 
direction of the story; suggestibility is consequently in¬ 
creased; and the propaganda received during this period 
will probably have a lasting effect, as Peterson and Thurs- 
tone have shown. Then, because of large-scale distribu¬ 
tion, motion pictures are produced in such a way that the 
illiterate can understand them (2c. Perceptual Principle of 
Simplification). Even though the spectator knows that the 
cinema story has been produced in the studio, it will be dif¬ 
ficult for him not to attribute to the picture a certain de¬ 
gree of reality; in short, motion pictures, like newspaper or 
magazine photographs, have prestige. The patron of the 
cinema, furthermore, is being stimulated simultaneously by 
other spectators, i.e., by their mere presence and their ex¬ 
pressions of approval or disapproval; this social situation 
may promote an impression of universality which will ren¬ 
der him more suggestible {6a2. Principle of the Impression 
of Universality). Finally, the cinema, like the newspaper, 
will probably be many people’s only source of information 
concerning the somewhat bizarre features of contemporary 
life which the producers see fit to display. In this way 
their perception of and consequent stereotype concerning 
aspects of their milieu is limited by the producers’ concep¬ 
tions of what they should see {6d. Principle of Limitation). 
The movie devotee, in short, is submitting himself volun¬ 
tarily to a force which he may not be able to resist. 

It has been said so far that the cinema displays only 
unintentional propaganda. This contention can now be 
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modified by a discussion of the intentional possibilities of 
the medium. During the war, for instance, almost ever\’ 
country produced films to bolster its own morale and to 
create a favorable impression upon neutral countries. Pic¬ 
tures taken at the front, furthermore, were manipulated to 
gain the same effect: 

‘The French army, for example, was shown in brilliant array: 
French cavalry galloping in attack formation on the field of 
battle, the infantry marching in review before the President of 
the Republic, and similar elaborate ‘stage scenes.’ Then right 
after this presentation would come pictures of German barracks 
or of recruits in drill uniforms who proceeded at a slow gait or 
who passed in review without being able to maintain a straight 
line and without apparentl}^ knowing where they belonged. 
Everything was truthjully photographed, but selected in ac¬ 
cordance with a definite policy’* 

Such a portrayal of the two warring factions naturally fa¬ 
vored the French army by limiting the kind of related at¬ 
titudes that were aroused in its behalf and by evoking un¬ 
favorable attitudes toward the Germans {6d, Principle of 
Limitation ). 

In post-war America Larrabee naively suggested: 

“The aggravated labor unrest has made the problem of con¬ 
tentment of the employee of paramount importance. In this 
process the films can be used in several ways . . 

He goes on to show how employers released films to their 
employees and produced “quite the desired effect.” Now¬ 
adays war preparedness is being emphasized in the pictures 
of many large cinema companies. There have also been 
sporadic films directed against the Japanese, pacifists, chain 
gangs, racketeers, the munition makers, the white slave 

Demeter, op. cit p. 220 (italics his). 

H. A. Larrabee, “The Formation of Public Opinion Through Motion 
Pictures/’ Rdigious Rducothn. 1020, v. 15, p. ISO. 
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and the drug trade, etc.; these may be classified as exam¬ 
ples of intentional propaganda which have been produced, 
not because they contain propaganda, but rather because 
their agreement with discernible public trends insures their 
commercial success. There is too much money in the mo¬ 
tion picture industry for producers to risk offending any 
one group; box office receipts are the summum bonuniy not 
progress or reform. Hollywood, however, at least once has 
been eager to defend its own interests through films; in 
1934 it feared Upton Sinclair’s EPIC plan and so it helped 
to frighten Californians by releasing ‘"faked” pictures of 
vagabonds who allegedly were entering the state to lead a 
life of ease under “communism.” 

Almost every state of the union, moreover, has a board 
of censorship which prevents certain pictures and parts of 
others from appearing. These films are censored accord¬ 
ing to the arbitrary criteria of the state censors; as a result, 
what is considered indecent in one state is permitted to be 
shown in another.^’ More recently a number of conserva¬ 
tive organizations and some of the institutionalized re¬ 
ligions have formed “decency” leagues to combat the so- 
called “immorality” emanating from Hollywood. These 
folks attempt systematically to boycott pictures in general 
or particular ones which have aroused their respectable ire. 
Censorship and boycott of this variety is of course a de¬ 
liberate effort to enforce what is called “the standard of 
good taste,” which is nothing more or less than the sys¬ 
tem of prevailing mores. The very fact that such a prop¬ 
aganda-conscious institution as the Catholic Church has 
joined the campaign is proof of the existence of propaganda 

Richard S. Ames, “The Screen Enters Politics,” Harpers, 1935, v. 170, 
pp. 473-474. The author also points out (pp, 480-482) that the film indus¬ 
try is a potential monster of propaganda: its equipment is centralized, its 
exhibitors are a highly organized and well disciplined group, it has few in¬ 
dependent competitors, and it knows all the “tricks” of influencing people. 

See Morris L. Ernst & P. Lorentz, Censored: The Private Life of the 
Movie, New York, 1930. 
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in the normal run of American films; the Church is simply 
trying to carry on counter-propaganda.'^^ 

That the motion picture can also sponsor an unpopular 
cause is shown by a series of German films which in 1931- 
1932 vigorously advocated the abolition of the anti-abortion 
section of the Weimar Constitution. Those countries with 
dictators who control all means of communication also di¬ 
rect the cinema industry. The Russians have been most 
skillful in this respect and it has been admitted, even by 
hostile critics who never fail to point out the bits of ^^prop¬ 
aganda’’ in Russian releases, that the Russian directors have 
been able to carry on intentional propaganda and at the 
same time they have developed the artistic potentialities of 
the screen. Recently the Hitler government has supervised 
the production of pictures which add to its glory. In all 
of these cases of intentional propaganda, the picture stands 
or falls on its merit as entertainment; the propaganda, no 
matter how patent it may be, must be incidental to the story. 

The feature picture, however, is only part of the pro¬ 
gram: the audience may also be subjected to shorter films. 
In this respect, the propagandist is guaranteed an audience 
due to the interest in the feature and he may take advantage 
of the remaining parts of the program (2a. Perceptual Prin¬ 
ciple of Auxiliary Attitudes). The crudest and most ob¬ 
vious form of this kind of propaganda is the announcement 
of future programs which is shown between pictures. In 
the less expensive theatres and in the “provinces,” local 
merchants may advertise their products on badly colored 
lantern slides or by adding their names to a syndicated se¬ 
ries. There are the so-called “Education Films,” which 
may give direct publicity to the vacation possibilities of¬ 
fered by a foreign country or to the technical processes 

Charles Chaplin has suggested that Hollywood defend itself from these 
attacks by fighting the censor in news-reels; see Ames, op. cit., pp. 476-477. 
Will Hays’ office has not been idle; it has issued a publication which calls 
attention to the “high standards” of cinema productions and to the educa¬ 
tional advantages of the screen. 
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underlying a particular industry; it is in this category that 
most of the frankly commercial propaganda films have been 
displayed. Even the shorter comedies contribute their 
share of unintentional propaganda in favor of the ^^rnoral 
standards’’ of the community; and the representation of 
the traditional Irish, Jewish, German, Negro, and Scottish 
comedians undoubtedly helps to construct and to fortify 
certain stereotypes that are at the basis of race prejudice. 

The most effective propaganda, aside from that con¬ 
tained in the feature picture, is the news-reel. As one 
writer said sarcastically to a small boy who views news- 
reels : 

^‘You discover that approximately one-quarter of the important 
things that take place in the world have to do with Army big 
guns, Navy dreadnoughts, West Point cadets, aeroplane bombs, 
or Admiral Whiskers B. Somebody. It is all very interesting, 
and inasmuch as the Stars and Stripes fly high and beautiful 
after almost every glimpse of marching troops, and practically 
never after anything else, you soon make up your mind what 
patriotism is, what it chiefly demands of you and every good 
American.” 

For news-reels can produce the same distortions as news¬ 
papers and at the same time they not only possess the pres¬ 
tige of photographs, as is true of all motion pictures, but 
as the pictorial reflection of current events they also appear 
more ^^real” (d(z. Ptificiplc of the Auxilioxy Subitiissivc At¬ 
titude), They are important, therefore, as status quo pro¬ 
tagonists for the same reasons inherent in the feature pic¬ 
tures. Then, if a newspaper reader secures his first im¬ 
pression concerning the events of the world from his morn¬ 
ing or evening journal, as a spectator at the motion picture 
theatre he will have that impression reinforced through the 
representation of those events upon the screen {6c2, Prin¬ 
ciple of Additional Related Pre-Existing Attitudes) , in 
fact, as a result of the news-reels’ prestige, he may acquire 

^^Devere Allen, “The Mind in the Unmaking,” World Tomorrow, 1923, 
V. 6, p. 17S. 
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his attitude toward many events while gazing at the screen 
{6e. Principle of Primacy), To be more certain that the 
audience grasps the significance of an event, the producer 
may often have a smooth-sounding voice interpret what is 
being displayed on the screen. It is no mere coincidence 
that the United States Navy, for example, affords every 
possible courtesy to camera men; to be sure, it may be 
argued that people like to see dreadnoughts and impressive 
admirals, but continually reminding them that they like 
such ships and men strengthens a patriotic attitude in some 
people {6c 1. Reinforcing Principle of Repetition) and builds 
it up in others {4d, Principle of Variation; 6c3, Principle 
of Additional Related New Attitudes), It is also not a mat¬ 
ter of chance that the activities of the wealthy are featured 
to a greater extent than those of the poorer classes. And 
it is significant that a comparison of the items selected by 
different news-reels during the same week generally reveals 
an almost constant uniformity. A suddenly awakened and 
intelligent minority of American students have boycotted 
successfully the Hearst Metro tone News in an effort to 
avenge the “red’^ scare promoted by Hearst and to rebel 
against the American phobia which this news-reel in par¬ 
ticular has fostered. 

Much of the news-reel propaganda, moreover, may be 
unintentional. In the presidential campaign of 1932, all 
the companies very scrupulously gave approximately the 
same time and space to the speeches of the two major 
candidates. In this way, of course, they were also carrying 
on propaganda against Thomas, Foster, and the other can¬ 
didates. Competent observers, however, declare that ex- 
President Hoover, through his awkward appearance and 
through monotonous speeches which the “talkies’’ so faith¬ 
fully recorded, prejudiced his own case, even though he did 
secure cinema publicity. Men like Hitler and Mussolini 
would never allow themselves to be presented in a manner 
that might provoke ridicule! 
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The motion picture may also be the medium of propa¬ 
ganda outside the theatre. Churches, schools, industrial 
plants, etc., have installed projection machines in an ef¬ 
fort to influence their audiences in some way or other. In 
this way the prestige of the cinema as a source of enter¬ 
tainment is exploited to attract an audience. Such insti¬ 
tutions, however, may also impart through their privately 
owned cinemas useful information which is certainly not 
propaganda. Schools, for exam[)le, install the motion pic¬ 
ture as a pedagogical aid. In the Ford Motor Plant one 
writer reports that “a reduction of 27 per cent in the num¬ 
ber of lost time accidents was made possible during the 
time that pictures were being shown.” 

The Stage 

What has been said concerning the cinema applies al¬ 
most equally well to its neglected parent, the stage. Para¬ 
doxically enough, in many cases, the presence of real actors 
in front of the spectator can make him more conscious of 
the fact that he is witnessing a “play”; as a result, the stage 
may possess less prestige than the motion picture. The 
number of theatre-goers in America is small, however, be¬ 
cause “legitimate” theatres are relatively rare and because 
their price of admission is high. As a vehicle of propa¬ 
ganda, then, the stage is less important than the cinema 
(2. Principle of Perception). 

At the same time, the cost of a stage production is usually 
much less than the cost of producing a motion picture and, 
consequently, the intentional propagandist who, as a rep¬ 
resentative of a minority group, is usually a person of lim¬ 
ited financial resources has the possibility of presenting a 
play to further his cause. Even the directors of the pow¬ 
erful Soviet propaganda send small dramatic companies 
into the more isolated sections of Russia to supplement 

Robert A. Shaw, “Safety Films in the Ford .Motor Plant,” Educational 
Film Magazine, 1919, v. 2, p. 19. 
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their other propaganda devices. Then, too, since a play 
must be adapted to a smaller audience than the one which 
a cinema has to please, the playwright may use a narrower 
theme. The propagandist for an intellectual cause, there¬ 
fore, may be more certain that his ideas will be understood 
at least by some of the people who attend a theatre; 
whereas a scenario writer might have to abandon many of 
these ideas in order to give his picture a wider appeal {4a. 
Principle of Related Dominant Attitudes). Finally, it must 
be emphasized again that theatre-goers want to be enter¬ 
tained; stage propaganda, if it is to be effective propaganda, 
must be either secondary or completely concealed. 

Art 

Coupling art and propaganda should cause no shudder. 
For no reflection is being cast upon art, or upon propa¬ 
ganda for that matter. Art may possess many other char¬ 
acteristics besides those which pertain to propaganda. It 
may be beautiful, expressive, communicative, comforting, 
or completely silent; qualities like these remain and are 
often long enduring, regardless of the social message which 
the creator also tries to convey. Even a very profound ac¬ 
count of the genesis of art in terms of a particular social 
milieu does not alter any of the peculiarities which the art 
contains; such an account merely supplements man’s un¬ 
derstanding of the phenomenon and it cannot explain the 
art away. Propaganda, then, is but one of the many pos¬ 
sible functions of painting, architecture, music, prose, or 
poetry. 

The artist may be a true craftsman, and yet he may be 
spreading propaganda unintentionally. Propaganda cer¬ 
tainly pervaded most of the masterpieces produced during 
the European Renaissance, although those masterpieces are 
considered now to be more important than and to have 
transcended their petty messages. Italian painters spread 
paint upon their canvases to sing the glory of the Catholic 
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Church; and later, as the age decayed, some of them pro¬ 
duced a likeness of their patrons in one of the corners of 
the painting. The more secular artists of the northern 
countries created portraits of the burghers to be hung in 
city halls. Siena began a mighty cathedral to show the 
Florentines that this Umbrian city had grown powerful. 
Even Chartres was a business enterprise through which 
the powerful guilds of that part of France sought special 
favors from the Virgin. Music ioo has been employed by 
royal patrons to boost their own prestige rather than the 
reputations of the geniuses whom they hired to do their 
composing. 

In the modern commercial world, big business has sought 
the aid of the artist to increase sales. Advertising agencies 
employ skilled craftsmen to compose their copy and to 
prepare the continuity and the contents of radio programs. 
A gasoline station will be housed behind a strange Gothic 
arch to attract more customers. A politician hires a band 
to blare out his own virtues. The role of art in general is 
to orient people toward the propagandist’s message (2a. 
Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). 

Museums were established originally from the bequests 
of rich men who sought a kind of immortality through their 
private collections. Now few countries of the world do not 
organize museums or galleries dedicated to displaying evi¬ 
dence of past national exploits. Conservative institutions 
throughout the world still boycott modern art and therefore 
intentionally support the old masters; the same is true, if 
less true, of musical conductors. The Russians use old 
churches as museums which bring silent and effective in¬ 
dictments against the old order. 

In most forms of art there have been and there are 
special schools with their own individual theories. These 
schools produce and in their production do not lose sight 
of what they assume to be their artistic individualities. 
Even the English romanticists, for example, were zealous of 
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their own reputations and those of their colleagues. The 
poet laureate of a country dedicates many of his creations 
to nationalistic themes. 

In recent times, radical artists have become more con¬ 
scious of their positions in the social environment and, as 
a result, they have tried to satirize this civilization and to 
depict the society that is to come. The most sour of these 
are liberal cynics, the most belligerent professed Com¬ 
munists. They stress their own social message and they 
contend that so-called “pure” artists do not appreciate the 
true consequences of what they are doing. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE OTHER VEHICLES OF PROPAGANDA 


Pamphlets, Leaflets, and Handbills 

Pamphlets, leaflets, and handbills arc generally employed 
in order to reach a limited number of people as inexpen¬ 
sively as possible (2. Principle of Perception): they may 
be distributed on street corners, distributed or sold in book 
stores, or sent through the mail. They represent inten¬ 
tional propaganda in its most direct form and, since they 
are recognized as pieces of propaganda, they usually do not 
have the prestige of newspapers {6aL Principle of Posi¬ 
tive Social Value), Through large or unusual print or 
through pictures they seek to arouse auxiliary attitudes 
which will induce the passerby to read the contents (2a. 
Perceptual Principle of Auxiliary Attitudes). Due to their 
brevity, their appeal is concisely stated and as a result they 
very often suppress material which in a more complete 
account might be considered relevant {6d. Principle of 
Limitation), The path of action sought by the propagan¬ 
dist may be stated explicitly: the reader is asked to pur¬ 
chase a given commodity, visit a particular store, join a 
political party, attend a definite meeting, register a protest, 
etc. {6b, Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action), 
The aim of the propagandist, however, especially in the case 
of pamphlets, may be revealed only toward the end or it 
may be concealed altogether. 

Historically these media of communication have played 
an important role: they were used, for example, by Voltaire 
anonymously to arouse the French people against Louis 
XV, by Tom Paine to carry on propaganda for the Federal 

387 
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Constitution, and by Trotsky to keep the Bolshevik Party 
together and later to try to unite the radical factions in 
Germany and Austria. Nowadays they are less important, 
inasmuch as they have been supplanted by other media 
which influence larger numbers of people; and yet they 
continue to be valuable quite often at crucial moments or 
in peculiar situations. A housewife on her way to market 
may decide to patronize a particular sale because a handbill 
is suddenly placed in her hand; for here a relatively diffuse 
preparation for marketing can be easily integrated toward 
that sale through the mere perception of its existence. Men 
stand outside of certain disreputable French playhouses 
and distribute announcements of cafes and houses of prosti¬ 
tution to the audience after the revue has ended; religious 
enthusiasts seek converts to their particular sects after a 
revival meeting by circulating pamphlets in the streets 
nearby; or with the aid of pamphlets politicians tell people 
at the end of a political rally to join the party, vote for a 
candidate, or contribute to the campaign chest—in all three 
of these cases, the propagandists are trying to integrate 
with their own interested aim attitudes that have been 
aroused in the respective meetings by presenting that aim 
at the moment when the attitudes are dominant {4a. Prin¬ 
ciple of Related Dominant Attitudes). In the discussion of 
war propaganda it has already been suggested that the Ger¬ 
mans admittedly suffered a loss in morale by reading the 
pamphlets which the Allies managed to distribute to them.^ 
This was a novel attempt to make the aim of the propa¬ 
gandist stand out from the ground and to integrate this 
aim with some pre-existing attitude, like despair in regard 
to war. 


^ Sec pp. 305, 308. 
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Billboards; Placards; Sandwich-Men; Sky Writing; 
Auto, Aeroplane, and Zeppelin Announcements; 
AND ^^Supplementary Advertising^’ * 

All of the above are means employed by the propagan¬ 
dist to make his aim known {2. Principle of Perception ). 
A motorist cannot help seeing a billboard which confronts 
him at a turn in the road. A passenger in a crowded New 
York Subway train is almost oonipellcd to notice the ad¬ 
vertisement located right behind the strap to which he is 
hanging. The sandwich-man is observed on a crowded 
street because he is the only person surrounded on two 
sides by boards and because usually his gait is slower than 
other pedestrians. Sky writing has become so rare that 
one display is able to direct a crowd’s gaze upward. An 
announcement floating from the tail of an aeroplane will be 
watched, because planes themselves are watched—and the 
same is certainly true of zeppelins. The motorist who 
slows down at a traffic light will have to read the large 
letters printed on the spare tire of the car in front. As 
the stenographer opens her package of gum, she probably 
learns from the wrapper how satisfying her chew is going 
to be. When the sick person reads the instructions on the 
patent medicine bottle he has purchased, he also discovers 
what other products the manufacturer produces. The 
reader begins a book and opposite the title page he may see 
a list of the previous books written by the same author. 
The theatre-goer extracts tickets from an envelop on the 
outside of which there are named the advantages which a 
restaurant offers after the final curtain. In all of these 
instances, the individual involuntarily comprehends the aim 
of the propagandist. Due to the limited physical space 

- By “supplementary advertising” is meant advertising that occurs after 
a product has been purchased (or, in some cases, it may help the sale 
along): the product is advertised on its own wrapper or label, the adver¬ 
tisement for another product is placed inside a package (“stuffers ), the 
publisher praises a book on its jacket (“blurb”) or he lists other books 
which he has published, etc. 
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involved, with the exception of ^^supplementary advertis¬ 
ing,” the number of related attitudes that can be aroused 
is very limited; in many cases, the propagandist simply 
states his aim. As a result, these media of propaganda are 
often linked to others; the advertiser, for example, may 
rent a billboard to supplement a magazine campaign or a 
radio program. Some of them, notably the placard and the 
sandwich-man, may be utilized at a crucial moment, as is 
also true of leaflets; thus a sandwich-man, proclaiming a 
cheap table d'hote meal, may induce a clerk who is seeking 
a restaurant at noon to patronize the tavern which the 
boards advertise {4a. Principle of Related Dominant At¬ 
titudes; 6b. Principle of Indicating the Paths of Action). 

Magazines 

Magazines offer no new psychological problems that have 
not been already discussed in connection with newspapers. 
There is even ^^space-grabbing” when propagandists insert 
material which publicizes commercial products into the 
columns usually reserved for stories or legitimate articles. 
A magazine, however, is often a specialized publication or 
at least its general tone is adapted to special groups within 
society, and for this reason the attempt is made to arouse 
attitudes peculiar to that group {4a. Principle of Related 
Dominant Attitudes). 

In magazines whose contents are devoted to somewhat 
controversial political, economic, or social questions there 
is little doubt left in the reader’s mind that each article 
upholds a definite point of view. When an article merely 
arouses attitudes in order to prove its case, then the author 
may be termed a propagandist. When an article, however, 
presents almost all if not all of the available evidence on a 
question and at the same time draws an interested or a dis¬ 
interested conclusion on the basis of this evidence, it may 
be more properly classified as an example of education 
flavored with propaganda. At the same time only those 
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articles which lend support to the policy of a magazine may 
be selected and therefore the publication as such becomes 
an organ of propaganda {6d. Principle oj Limitation). 
Finally, the editors may print unwittingly material which 
favors a particular Weltanschauung; this would be a case 
of unintentional propaganda. 

The magazine story may also be used for propaganda 
purposes. It has been asserted by a radical like Upton 
Sinclair that most of the magazines and books publish only 
those stories which emphasize characteristic capitalist ideol¬ 
ogies; such a policy may be maintained intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally. Propaganda in the form of stories is es¬ 
pecially effective because, when the reader’s interest has 
been aroused by the plot, he may be influnced simultane¬ 
ously by the propagandist’s message {2a. Perceptual Prin¬ 
ciple of Auxiliary Attitudes). 

Book reviews and criticisms of plays, of motion pictures, 
of pieces of art, and of concerts, when they are written 
sincerely, i.e.^ when they represent the honest reactions of 
the writer, are unintentional forms of propaganda. When 
the writer is bribed to react in a way that will promote 
what he is supposed to be reviewing or criticizing objec¬ 
tively or when he is motivated by some ulterior purpose 
(like personal advancement), then he becomes an inten¬ 
tional propagandist or a persuasionist. Such propaganda, 
whether it be intentional or unintentional, is important be¬ 
cause people, in selecting one of these forms of amuse¬ 
ment, will be tempted to accept the criticism they have 
read. The reviewer or the critic will have a certain amount 
of prestige through the mere fact that his comments have 
been printed or as a result of his reputation in the eyes of 
the public or of the reader himself {6al. Principle of Posi¬ 
tive Social Value). 

Like a newspaper, each magazine has a prestige peculiar 
to itself which predisposes the reader toward the propa¬ 
ganda presented therein. One publication is noted for its 
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high standards, another for its emphasis on sex; one for 
being a tory, another for its liberal opinions; one for its 
entertainment, another for its practical business sugges¬ 
tions; and so on through the gamut of modern life. Most 
magazines, moreover, have prestige as magazines. Their 
dignified appearance, their more elaborate make-up, and 
their added expense tend to give them greater social value 
than the more ephemeral newspaper. 

It must be noted, too, that the American magazine is the 
medium par excellence for advertising. The reader, in¬ 
terested in an article, finds that article or a continuation of 
it on a back page surrounded by columns or pages of ad¬ 
vertising; inadvertently he notices the advertising as a re¬ 
sult (2. Principle of Perception). Then, since advertising 
often constitutes the bulk of many magazines, the adver¬ 
tiser tries to make his announcements so attractive that the 
reader will also peruse them as interesting reading material. 
There is a convenient and vicious circle which assists both 
the magazine and the advertiser: the magazine^s prestige 
is strengthened when a nationally known product advertises 
on one of its pages and in like manner a product may add 
to its prestige by having its advertisement accepted in a 
magazine with strict advertising standards. 

Books 

It is utterly platitudinous to point out the importance of 
books to a culture, to demonstrate that they are one of the 
chief means of transmitting the social heritage, or to say 
gravely that they prevent us from becoming barbarians 
again. For especially nowadays when a man does some¬ 
thing a little out of the ordinary, whether it be a scientific 
discovery or the formation of a popular jazz band, his ac¬ 
complishment is almost immediately described in detail 
within the covers of a book. There are even books con¬ 
taining reproductions of paintings and sculptures which 
serve to add to the reputation of artists. 
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Books, therefore, are without doubt, one of the most im¬ 
portant media for unintentional propagandists. For par¬ 
tially through books or through books interpreted by 
teachers does the younger generation obtain involuntarily 
attitudes toward the distinctive features of its cultural pat¬ 
tern. A patriotic interpretation of history, an exposition of 
one of the radical ismsy or a novel in which the ending em¬ 
phasizes the triumph of the moral qualities demanded by 
the regime, these are the forms which this concealed type 
of unintentional propaganda assumes. Society, in short, re¬ 
tains a kind of intellectual stability and continuity because 
books make so deep an impression upon the children who 
read them. Much of what the vast majority calls “educa¬ 
tion” is propaganda from the point of view of the minority 
or from the points of view of the social psychologist or the 
sociologist who can observe social phenomena with a certain 
amount of distance. In Russia, for example, where the 
state gives its children attitudes quite different from those 
acquired by American children, a book like N. Ilin’s New 
Russia's Primer is considered “education,” whereas most of 
the American textbooks in political science are pointed out 
as examples of “propaganda.” The reverse of course is 
true from the American standpoint. The Primer, however, 
intentionally sings hymns of praise in favor of the Five 
Year Plan and the American textbooks more or less unin¬ 
tentionally laud the Constitution; this difference exists be¬ 
cause the Russian system is newer than the American and 
therefore must first be stabilized through intentional propa¬ 
ganda.^^ 

In general, books, like newspapers and magazines, pos¬ 
sess a prestige all their own: they are more dignified in 
appearance, their cost is still greater, and they are so uni¬ 
versally recognized as important cultural products. For 

The writer is not maintaining that all books are a form of propaganda; 
those that are concerned with education, as this term has been defined (see 
pp. 70 ff.), often contain very little propaganda. 
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these reasons, a reader has at least the tendency to be 
submissive toward their contents {6al, Principle of Posi¬ 
tive Social Value), The aims of the propagandist may be 
revealed by himself or by the source of the book. They 
may be revealed reluctantly toward the end. Or they may 
be concealed throughout when the propagandist is trying 
merely to strengthen or weaken general attitudes. It has 
been noted that the public utility propagandists attempted 
to influence both textbooks and textbook writers, for they 
realized the importance of building up a favorable integra¬ 
tion and at the same time concealing their ultimate aim.‘‘ 
Such propaganda in textbooks is especially effective; chil¬ 
dren hold books in high esteen since they consider them 
part of the class-room where presumably only the ‘^truth’^ 
is disseminated. Another reason why a book is an impor¬ 
tant medium of propaganda is inherent in its nature as a 
stimulus-situation: its very length enables the propagandist 
to present his case in various ways and in this manner he 
reduces the sphere of unpredictability {2b. Perceptual 
Principle of Repetition; 4d. Principle of Variation; 6c, 
Principle of Reinforcing), Then, too, the fact that the 
reader has spent so much energy and consumed so much 
time in reading a book may result in an integration that is 
rather well organized and perhaps temporarily central. 

At the same time, because they cost more and are longer 
than other vehicles of printed propaganda, books will be 
less accessible and will be limited, therefore, in respect to 
their influence. Only intentional propagandists with a great 
deal of money to spend can employ books with which to 
spread their doctrines. The others, however, probably wish 
they could too! 


Meetings 

In the contemporary world, meetings have been rather 
overshadowed by radio, and yet the very efficient propa- 

^ See pp. 172-174. 
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gandist still hires speakers or he may even establish a lec¬ 
ture bureau. The stimulus-situation presented to the 
audience at a meeting, to be sure, tends to be quite different 
from the one transmitted over the radio. People in a hall 
are affected not only by the voice of the speaker, but also 
by his general appearance and gestures, whereas radio fans 
hear the voice as the sole source of stimulation.^* Then it 
would appear that individuals in the former group are in¬ 
fluenced both by the speaker and by one another. There 
results a series of psychological processes, the most impor¬ 
tant of which is the arousal of the submissive attitude ac¬ 
companying an impression of universality. Such an attitude 
promotes the desired integration which the propagandist 
seeks {6a2, Principle oj the Impression of Universality). 
When a speech that is delivered at a meeting is broadcast, 
however, the listener may also have this submissive attitude 
aroused within him by hearing the sounds (applause, 
laughter, etc.) of those actually present; but the attitude in 
this case will probably be weaker because the important 
visual impressions are lacking. The individual who attends 
a public gathering, in addition, has a greater tendency to 
remain seated until the speaker has concluded his address, 
for the whole social situation, including the custom of being 
polite and the fact that he has had to go out of his way 


■' For experimental data on this point, see Hadley Cantril and Gordon 
W. Allport, The Psychology oj Radio, Chapter VIH, New York, I 035 . 
W. H. Wilke (“An Experimental Comparison of the Speech, the Radio, and 
the Printed Page as Propaganda Devices,” Arch. Psychol., 1934, v. 25, no. 
169) equated three groups of college students and then submitted the same 
“emotional propaganda material” to one by means of a speech delivered by 
himself in front of the class, to another by means of a loudspeaker, and to 
the third by means of mimeographed pamphlets. Through attitude scales 
administered before and after the propaganda, he discovered that the speech- 
in-person had “the most striking positive effects,” the loudspeaker was “less 
effective,” and the printed matter had “only a slight effect.” The applica¬ 
tion of results like these to the communication of propaganda in general 
must be made with a large bag of salt, for another situation may contain 
variables which would give results quite different from Wilke’s; even in 
this experiment printed pamphlets might have been read more carefully than 
those which were mimeographed. 
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to be present, will give him greater patience; the radio lis¬ 
tener, on the other hand, may orient himself toward another 
program through a slight twist of the dial. 

Various devices may be utilized to draw a prospective 
audience into a hall. Some of these merely make people 
aware that a meeting is to take place and they include every 
medium of printed advertising, leaflets, publicity in news¬ 
papers, radio announcements, etc. (2. Principle of Per¬ 
ception). The propagandist, moreover, may promise other 
attractions like music, a beautiful woman as one of the 
speakers, or a preliminary parade, all of which are calcu¬ 
lated to arouse auxiliary attitudes ( 2a. Perceptual Principle 
of Auxiliary Attitudes). 

The actual appeal which the propagandist makes in his 
speech, when once he has secured his audience, is as varied 
as any other form of propaganda and cannot be reduced to 
a set formula. A speaker, however, has at his disposal 
three additional weapons peculiar to speech-making. In 
the first place, he is able to capitalize the personal contact 
he obtains by facing an audience and to vary his speech 
to suit the reactions of that group of people; when he does 
this, he approaches the sphere of persuasion.** Secondly, 
he may “plant’’ his followers in the audience, so that he 
will receive applause at a crucial moment and in the proper 
amount; in this way, he intentionally strives to create overt 
approval for the benefit of the spectators and perhaps to 
arouse within them an impression of universality. And, 
thirdly, the speaker may open the meeting for discussion if 
he chooses. Discussion is another form of persuasion, for 
by listening to the reactions of his audience the propagan¬ 
dist is able to create new verbal stimulus-situations in an 
attempt to secure the desired integration, or else he may 
carry on counter-propaganda. 

See pp. 146-14Q. Varying the content of a 3{)eech to meet the changing 
situation confronting the speaker is one of the essential points in any 
psychology of public speaking. 
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Out-door meetings, especially those on street comers, 
present added difficulties to the propagandist. Generally 
this type of meeting receives no publicity beforehand and, 
therefore, the soap-box orator must first attract his audi¬ 
ence. A veteran Socialist speaker considers the following 
to be the essence of ‘Hhe technique of outdoor meetings”: 

‘Tirst, the location. Select a corner where the sidewalk is 
wide and where you have the best light. Don't put the plat¬ 
form too close to the corner. Go back at least 50 feet from the 
intersection of the streets so that many more people can stand 
before you. To have a big meeting, you must have plenty of 
space for a crowd to stand yet not badly block traffic. 

“As the audience w^ants to see the speaker as well as hear 
him, he must be properly elevated. A box or a chair will do. 
Only a few rows of people can stand around and those behind 
him will dislocate their necks trying to get a glimpse of the 
orator . . . Always use some decorations on the platform, a large 
clean flag, . . . some bunting, signs and posters. Make the 
platform look colorful and attractive.” ’ 

The location and the appearance of the platform and, in 
addition, the antics of the barker are ways of orienting 
people toward the speaker {2a. Perceptual Principle of 
Auxiliary Attitudes) and may have a slight effect on their 
reactions to the contents of his speech {4c. Principle of 
Related Auxiliary Attitudes). The sphere of unpredictabil¬ 
ity in this kind of propaganda, moreover, is extremely large. 
The passerby may not stop; there generally are a thousand 
and one reasons, in fact, why he will not or cannot. If he 
does halt, he will probably have a condescending attitude 
toward the speaker, since soap-boxing seldom possesses 
much prestige. It may be safely estimated that even the 
audience in that sanctum sanctorum of soap-boxing, Hyde 
Park in London, listens to the earnest preachers and politi¬ 
cians in order to be amused or to heckle. If the speaker 
is well known, however, as many of the radicals who speak 

^ August Claessens, A Manual for Socialist Speakersf pp. 20-21, New 
York, 1933; quoted by permission of the author. 
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in New York City’s Union Square are, then he may com¬ 
mand the respect of the group about him. It is also true, 
as Mr. Claessens has indicated, that the decorations of the 
platform, as well as the speaker, may attract a crowd; or a 
specific occasion, like a strike, may make people eager to 
listen to any kind of speech. Street-corner meetings, there¬ 
fore, may be useful to carry the propagandist’s message to 
people who have not been reached by another medium; they 
are frequently employed because the expense involved is 
usually slight; and they may be expedient in emergencies, 
like in the midst of a revolution, when only a temporary 
integration that leads to immediate action is required. 
Finally, it must be remembered that an impression of uni¬ 
versality can be obtained comparatively easily due to the 
inter-stimulation of the people gathered to hear the speaker 
and that, as a result, the audience may develop into a crowd 
and perhaps even into a mob. 

Rumor 

Rumor considered from the point of view of unintentional 
propaganda might very well be called gossip, for, as Pro¬ 
fessor Lumley has said: 

. . People gossip most freely about departures from the 
codey departures on the side of over-aggression, departures on the 
side of looseness, relaxation. Slight or great deviations in sex- 
relations are everlasting themes among us.” ** 

Gossips, then, regardless of their own personal motives, 
may be carrying on unintentional propaganda for an aspect 
of the mores or for a standard of behavior; some of them 
may achieve the same or more spiteful ends maliciously and 
intentionally. For this reason Professor Lumley refers to 
gossip as a ^^means of social control.” 

Rumor itself may be intentional. If books of ^^fiction” 
on the past war contain any amount of truth, as they doubt- 

® Frederick E. Lumley, Means of Social Control, p. 223 (italics his), New 
York, 1Q33; quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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less do, then it may be assumed that officers intentionally 
scattered tales among their troops in order to stir them up 
for battle. One soldier, for example, had been whipped 
into fury as a result of this speech from a brigadier-general: 

. . and after the Llandovery Castle was torpedoed [by the 
Germans], not a helping hand was offered to our wounded com¬ 
rades ... no instance of barbarism in the world’s history can 
equal the sinking of this hospital ship . . . think of it, more 
than three hundred Canadians struggling in the choppy waters of 
the English Channel . . ® 

This story and others were then spread through the 
trenches; as a result, the regiment sought a blind revenge 
in battle and the men killed their enemies ruthlessly. The 
hero, wounded in the attack, was about to be transported 
to England and he said to a passing orderly: 

“ ‘Is it a dangerous crossing?’ I ask. ‘They say they torpedo 
them once in a while—like the Llandovery Castle, 

“ ‘The Llandovery Castle?' He laughs contemptuously. ‘That 
was bloody murder. Our officers oughta be shot for that. She 
was carryin’ supplies and war material—it’s a god-damned shame, 
that’s what I say’ . . . 

“The Llandovery Castle —carrying supplies—^war material—I 
see the general reading us the report of the sinking just before the 
battle of Amiens—I see the bright sun shimmering on his brass— 
I hear his cold, dispassionate voice—‘couldn’t swim, poor chaps 
—wanton acts—must not go unavenged . . .’ 

“I remember the funny jerky steps of the prisoners as they 
came running towards us with their hands held high above their 
heads—I see the clasped hands lifted over the lip of the shell- 
hole as we fired into it—clasped hands silently asking for 
pity . . 

Intentional rumor in politics is now called a “whispering 
campaign.” Something about one of the candidates is 
spread orally before the story “breaks” into the press and 

® Charles Y. Harrison, Generals Die in Bed, p. 245, New York, 1930; 
quoted by permission of William Morrow & Company. 

Ibid., pp. 268-269; quoted by permission of William Morrow & Com¬ 
pany. 
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even after it does. AI Smith’s Catholicism was the content 
of the political rumors of 1928. During the 1933 Mayoral- 
ity campaign in New York City the enemies of the inde¬ 
pendent candidate, McKee, started a '^whispering 
campaign” by charging that he had published an article 
many years previously in an insignificant Catholic maga¬ 
zine and that therein he had displayed an anti-Jewish prej¬ 
udice. 

Commercial propagandists also use rumor. The public 
utility companies formerly “converted” prominent people 
who then proceeded in informal conversation to spread tales 
concerning the evils of state ownership of power.” More 
recently a staff writer on the JVew York World-Telegram 
has exposed a firm whose motto is “Trained Propagandists 
for Every Purpose.” Part of one of its contracts reads as 
follows: 

“Said Propagandists are to perform their duties in units of 
two (2) and shall give out said information to the general public 
at places designated on the copy, in this or other localities, such 
as riding in SUBWAY, ELEVATED and RAILROAD TRAINS, 
STREET CARS, STEAMBOATS, OFFICE or DEPARTMENT 
STORE BUILDING ELEVATORS, and also attend THEA¬ 
TRES, CONCERTS, PICNICS, FAIRS, BASEBALL and 
FOOTBALL GAMES and other events and other places of public 
assemblage.” 

This organization has been active in breaking strikes “by 
word of mouth.” One of its agents, disguised as a broom 
salesman, for example, will approach the wife of a striking 
worker. When she refuses to buy, he will act sympathetic¬ 
ally and attribute her plight, as well as his own, to “corrupt 
union leaders.” The same reporter adds that some com¬ 
mercial firms have their salesmen inform taxi drivers: “Did 

you know that the people who manufacture- [a rival 

concern] were caught with lepers working in their plants?” 

^^Jack Levin, Power Ethics, pp. 46-47, New York, 1931. 

Lionel Houser in the New York World-Telegram, Oct. 18, 1934. 
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Thereafter it is hoped that these drivers will spread the lie 
unwittingly. 

All rumor is psychologically effective because the person 
who spreads the propaganda has a certain prestige as a re¬ 
sult of the social situation; the listener naively assumes that 
the speaker has no ulterior motive and, therefore, can be 
trusted (6a. Principle oj the Auxiliary Submissive Atti¬ 
tude). The strength of this submissive attitude, however, 
will depend on other pre-existing attitudes within the men¬ 
tal field which may tend either to increase or to decrease 
the size of the sphere of unpredictability. The spinster 
may have the reputation for telling lies and, consequently, 
her gossip will be discredited; the soldier who heard the 
atrocity story already had been acquainted with similar 
stories and this new tale simply reinforced his attitude to¬ 
ward the enemy ; Jews and others who saw significance in 
McKee’s former declaration had been prejudiced before¬ 
hand against Catholics in public office; and the “trained 
propagandists for every purpose” will be taken at their 
word, since their real purpose is concealed. Rumors, in 
short, will be transmitted and perhaps believed more readily 
than material that is recognized as propaganda (6a3. Prin¬ 
ciple oj Selection of Propaganda) ^ but the rate of their 
transmission will also be a function of the individuals whom 
they confront. 


Parades 

A parade, very briefly, is a mass phenomenon which 
serves as a vehicle of propaganda by making the aim of 
the propagandist outstanding (2. Principle oj Perception) 
and by arousing an impression of universality (6a2. Prin¬ 
ciple oj the Impression oj Universality). 

Parades, at least during peace-time and in comparatively 
democratic countries, are usually rare. Upon their occur¬ 
rence, therefore, people become attentive. They are at¬ 
tracted by the crowd, the color of the pageant, the music, 
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and the special features promised by the particular spec¬ 
tacle; they are drawn into the vortex by the arousal of 
auxiliary attitudes {2a. Perceptual Principle oj Auxiliary 
Attitudes). Parades by definition consist of huge groups 
of people enthusiastically marching in the name of some 
cause. The parader and also the bystander unavoidably 
perceives that many, many people are being moved by that 
cause and so they, too, will have a tendency to lend their 
support. The sound of martial music played by a band 
seems to have among most cultures an almost irresistible 
psychological attraction; it is as though one attitude, the 
rather vague one directed toward music, becomes dominant 
within the mental field and, as a result, the individual is 
rendered suggestible at least momentarily. The parade of 
the American Legion at its annual convention, for example, 
helps give members of that organization a sense of unity 
and importance.^ During the moment of the parade, the 
individual may come to a hasty decision (he will join the 
navy, buy a bond, enrol in a party, sign a code, etc.) which 
may be contrary to other attitudes within him that have 
remained latent during that decision. The decision, how¬ 
ever, if not the attitude which has brought it about, may 
be more permanent as a result of the binding character of 
social contracts. 

See Marcus Duffield, King Legion, Chapter III, New York, 1931. 
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WHICH PROPAGANDA? 

It is now possible to summarize briefly the encounter 
with propaganda which this book represents. At the outset 
it has been announced that the aim of the writer is to en¬ 
able the reader to grasp propaganda in such a way that he 
will be able to understand the phenomenon in all its various 
manifestations. The weapon selected to achieve this goal 
has been social psychology. 

Social psychology begins its analysis by reconstructing 
the social background of propaganda. From such an ap¬ 
proach it has become clear that most communication in 
modern society involves propaganda in some form or other, 
and that the propagandist least frequently recognized is the 
individual who unintentionally is controlling the attitudes 
and actions of groups of people. 

A knowledge of the dynamic mechanisms underlying be¬ 
havior is essential since human beings are both the creators 
and the objects of propaganda. These mechanisms have 
been proposed in such a way that they can be related to the 
social environment which influences people so markedly. 
Attitudes have been assigned a motivating function, and 
the organization of attitudes has given some insight into 
the problem of the integrated individual. The various 
types of attitudes, through which the personality can be 
analyzed both momentarily and over a period of time, have 
been outlined. It has been observed, furthermore, that the 
milieu gives rise to somewhat similar attitudes in many 
people as a result of the social values in a given culture. 
The psychological process which causes men and women to 
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change and to be changed has been explained through the 
concept of suggestion. 

The devices employed by the propagandist have been re¬ 
duced to a set of principles. These principles have included 
references to the intention of the propagandist, to types of 
propaganda, to counter-propaganda, and to persuasion. 
They have emphasized particularly the two psychological 
processes basic to all propaganda, viz,, perception and sug¬ 
gestion. They represent a realistic attempt to consider all 
phases of the propagandist’s technique, for they indicate 
concretely how he endeavors to cope with the sphere of un¬ 
predictability created by the complexity of people and of 
their environments. 

Some of the important instances of contemporary inten¬ 
tional propaganda have been examined in detail. The num¬ 
ber of these illustrations could have been increased many 
times without adding an appreciably greater amount of 
evidence to the following general conclusion: propagandists 
appear to be successful when they are able to exploit pre¬ 
existing attitudes or—from the other point of view—^when 
they possess a rather thorough knowledge of the culture in 
which they are carrying on their campaigns. Advertising 
has helped to change people’s tastes by appealing directly 
to their interests and these interests, in turn, can be modi¬ 
fied relatively easily because they are so frequently not 
central within the personality. The “handout” is effective 
since it appears in printed matter which people eagerly read 
without appreciating the significance of what is before their 
eyes. The public relations counsel discovers what the pub¬ 
lic wants and gives it, usually in a surreptitious fashion, 
what he wants it to have. The propaganda of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice and the Lord’s 
Day Alliance is increasingly less and less successful; Amer¬ 
ica and Americans are outgrowing somewhat these types of 
self-flagellation. The American Association for Social Se¬ 
curity, on the other hand, is gradually achieving its aim 
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in a society that is becoming ripe for old age pensions. It 
has been shown that the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People can make some Negroes race¬ 
conscious and some whites sympathetic, but that its 
propaganda to achieve equality for the Negro will not suc¬ 
ceed until the social foundations of race prejudice no longer 
exist. The Communist Party of America is also operating 
under the handicap of a hostile social tradition; economic 
conditions, rather than the type of propaganda employed 
by the Party, will determine whether or not a revolution 
in America will occur. In Germany the Nazis have demon¬ 
strated the importance, in Goebbels’ terminology, of ‘‘seeing 
with the eyes of the masses” ; they have plundered an entire 
country by promising (and then only partially giving) Ger¬ 
mans what many of them sought. The war propagandists 
not only played upon people’s prejudices, but by censorship 
and fabrication they were also able to create an artificial 
mental environment which helped to produce the most con¬ 
spicuous example of madness on a large scale that any cynic 
might care to witness. Finally, the muntion makers have 
been good salesmen because most of their customers have 
previously harbored belligerent intentions. 

In the last section the numerous and far-reaching media 
of communication have been analyzed and it has been sug¬ 
gested that every one of them is an actual or a potential 
instrument of propaganda. By their ingenuity men 
throughout the ages have been able to devise contraptions 
which might draw people together, but in reality their ef¬ 
forts have been seized upon as a means of separating groups 
and nations through propaganda. Simultaneously these 
media serve the function of transmitting the cultural heri¬ 
tage from generation to generation and, therefore, they 
tend unintentionally to keep society stable and unprogres- 
sive. 

All propaganda must be perceived and it must change 
people through suggestion by reconstructing their personali- 
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ties partially or relatively completely. These principles of 
propaganda seem to have a universal application; their 
fundamental importance cannot be questioned. Such a gen¬ 
eralization, however, is too general to assist people in a 
pressing emergency; for therapeutic and practical purposes, 
it is imperative to select the particular corollaries which 
are being employed most frequently at the present moment. 

The two principles of repetition, the one pertaining to 
perception and the other pertaining to reinforcing, seem to 
be especially prevalent. Propagandists know that many 
people learn slowly, that they are being stimulated by dif¬ 
ferent kinds of propaganda, and that they simply have 
neither the time nor the energy to respond immediately. 
Advertising “pays’’ because business men have the re¬ 
sources which enable them to carry on propaganda con¬ 
tinually. The unintentional propagandist is powerful and 
will always remain powerful: as the representative of what 
society calls respectable he generally has the right of way 
and people throughout their lives cannot dodge him. 

Much of what is obviously revealed propaganda eventu¬ 
ally must reach a point of diminishing returns: people will 
begin to realize that they are being indoctrinated and they 
will attempt to protect themselves. When this happens, the 
propagandist will be compelled to change his tactics; he 
may have to arouse different attitudes. In general, though, 
it may be anticipated that increasing sophistication will en¬ 
courage the growth of concealed propaganda. The machina¬ 
tions of the public relations counsel, the complete control 
of the educational facilities which characterizes almost 
every country of the world, and the secret manoeuvres of 
the munition makers are certainly trends in this direction. 

The third principle of propaganda that will be an impor¬ 
tant weapon in the future is the principle of limitation. 
Most of the successful propaganda even now relies upon 
an ignorant population. The consumer, for example, is 
helpless when he finds he must pass judgment upon all the 
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modern gadgets which tantalize him. It frequently hap¬ 
pens, however, that people begin to acquire so much knowl¬ 
edge that they no longer can be manipulated through 
propaganda. It is then that a vigorous censorship begins 
to function by limiting the facts at their disposal. At the 
time of a war, the possibility of ever obtaining adequate 
knowledge must be made remote; propagandists deliber¬ 
ately create false conceptions and justify themselves in the 
name of a high-sounding cause. Suppression, fabrication, 
and distortion, therefore, will continue to flourish in a world 
in which an unbalanced culture compels propagandists to 
try to retain their positions. 

It must be noted that both intentional and unintentional 
propaganda thrive especially in the realm of men’s relations 
to one another. It appears as though there is no scientific 
and acceptable solution to this important phase of existence. 
In determining whether or not another cog must be added 
to a machine, there is small likelihood that people will carry 
on propaganda; for the efficiency of such an addition can 
be established by competent mechanics and engineers. But 
the attempt to introduce a system of unemployment insur¬ 
ance is bound to produce controversy and propaganda, as 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, for example, have 
demonstrated; in this instance there are no specialists who 
can differentiate the merits from the demerits of the case or 
who possess the prestige which would make their choice 
final. Society is floundering badly as far as the solution of 
social problems is concerned; and inevitably such flounder¬ 
ing will be accompanied by propaganda to enact reform or 
to prevent it. Both propaganda and the exposure of propa¬ 
ganda have exploited and debunked most of the social 
values which seemed important to past generations. To be 
blase, however, is not enough; such an attitude compels 
people to be too skeptical and to believe in nothing. There 
is a crying need for action. 

In the light of this chaotic mess which gives rise to com- 
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plicated systems of competing propaganda, thinking men 
and women are inclined to ask themselves the question: 
well, then, which propaganda? Propaganda is necessary as 
long as science has not solved the difficulties that confront 
us, but which propaganda shall we accept and which shall 
we reject? On every side propagandists are demanding our 
support or our dollars; to whom and to what shall we 
pledge our allegiance, toward what end shall we spend our 
money? 

Which propaganda? The reasons for this question are 
painfully clear. But the answer? There is no answer. 

There is no answer, because there are no social values 
toward which men voluntarily may grow submissive. The 
profession of medicine never hesitates to try to cure a sick 
person (even when the patient himself prefers to die), be¬ 
cause doctors are motivated by a biological value which 
insists that life is preferable to death. But when voters are 
called upon to elect a public officer, they find no social 
value worthy of the name; instead they listen to promises 
and platforms which in reality are seldom more than trick- 
devices to capture their support. What, for example, is the 
best form of government? No one really knows, no matter 
how sophisticated he be politically, sociologically, psycho¬ 
logically, or even philosophically, in the sense that the 
botanist can outline the optimum conditions for the survival 
of a species of plant. The social values which the propa¬ 
gandist exploits are the values that are; they are not the 
values that might, can, or should be. 

But which propaganda? Let the question be stated dif¬ 
ferently: will the scientist or anybody else ever be able to 
supply the social values, on the basis of which the propa¬ 
ganda can be selected? If men have profited at all from 
their cultural traditions and from their knowledge of how 
other peoples live, they will realize that such values cannot 
be formulated by a small group, like the ill-fated techno¬ 
crats whose acquaintance with the principles of engineering 
and whose observation that man must eat, drink, marry, 
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and sleep have given them a feeling of cocky omniscence. 
In spite of the distress which surrounds them, people must 
not be foolhardy and expect to find the universal panaceas 
for all time in a pair of formulae preached by a demagogue; 
nor will they be rash and anticipate a static solution for 
dynamic personalities in a changing society. Social values, 
then, are bound to remain impermanent and more or less 
fluid; there can be no absolute truth and there must be 
propaganda. 

The propaganda which people support, therefore, must 
be selected by them. To be sure, it is to be expected that 
many individuals will continue to believe what they have 
been taught as children to believe and to adopt, as they do 
now, contradictory loyalties which tend to defeat one an¬ 
other; to them the very word “propaganda” will retain its 
ominous sound. Greater numbers of milksops will follow 
their own self-interest and their propaganda will be the 
“truth” that gives them personal gain. As a matter of fact, 
it is unreasonable to believe that the vast majority of 
people will or can ever be able to distinguish the sense from 
the nonsense in which they are embedded: 

And yet it is not completely impractical to hope for a 
clarification of the issues which give rise to a set of social 
values. To grasp the principles of propaganda and to sit 
on a high throne, however, leaves the individual in the state 
of being the amused spectator known as a “liberal.” From 
this height the person who wishes to avoid a slow process 
of ossification must select his social values as rationally as 
possible. This choice, to be sure, cannot be completely 
rational; it will require, in addition, an emotional plunge. 
For conspicuously sane thought produces indecision, 
whereas action requires deeper and more primitive motiva¬ 
tion. 

People and their leaders, moreover, must make a con¬ 
scious effort to seek assistance in the task of discovering a 
relatively rational basis for their values. This assistance 
will have to come from experts, not just efficiency experts 
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or technical experts, but experts who understand and who 
are not seeking to exploit human beings. These men will 
have been trained in or will be sensitive to the body of 
knowledge which society already possesses. From the medi¬ 
cal sciences they will discover the facts of health; from the 
social disciplines the facts of tradition, organization, and 
behavior; from the remaining fields the facts of the poten¬ 
tialities of the physical environment. Such knowledge, 
bulky and unintelligible as much of it is, must be synthe¬ 
sized to produce the social values which will determine the 
system of propaganda that leaders will direct and that 
people will follow more or less voluntarily. Here is no 
clear-cut solution; it is merely a suggestion that social 
values can be determined more adequately by consulting 
these sources of information. The ^^professors,” to be sure, 
do not often appreciate the significance of what they them¬ 
selves know; but leaders ought to be able to utilize this 
information and thus have a greater probability of success. 
Mere knowledge leads to indecision or decadence; but a 
plan of action, based on knowledge, is and must be more 
fruitful. These new social values can be achieved through 
propaganda; they and they alone justify the propaganda 
that is employed, provided that the process of propaganda 
itself does not destroy the advances which they represent. 

Leaders, to be sure, are not miracle makers, no matter 
how intricate their propaganda happens to be. In the 
meantime, if everyone remains gullible and the willing vic¬ 
tims of intentional and unintentional propagandists, the 
task of finding and then establishing new social values be¬ 
comes almost impossible. More people simply must punc¬ 
ture the lies in the “truths’’ which they accept, and 
appreciate the truths in the “lies” which they reject. Only 
then will they be able to destroy the evil and buncombe of 
society; only then will they be ready to recognize the lead¬ 
ers whose values and whose propaganda are neither decep¬ 
tive nor illusory; only then will they be immune to a 
doctrine like Fascism. This should be possible—but is it? 



APPENDIX 

The Principles of Propaganda 

1. PRINCIPLE OF THE INTENTION OF THE 

PROPAGANDIST. In intentional propaganda, the 
propagandist is aware of his interested aim; in un¬ 
intentional propaganda, he does not appreciate the 
social effect of his own actions. 

2. PRINCIPLE OF PERCEPTION. The propagandist 

makes his stimulus-situation stand out from its com¬ 
peting ground. 

2a. PERCEPTUAL PRINCIPLE OF AUXILIARY ATTITUDES. The 
propagandist makes his stimulus-situation outstand¬ 
ing through the arousal of auxiliary attitudes. 

2b. PERCEPTUAL PRINCIPLE OF REPETITION. The propa¬ 
gandist repeats his stimulus-situation to increase the 
probability that it will be perceived. 

2c. PERCEPTUAL PRINCIPLE OF SIMPLIFICATION. The 
propagandist simplifies his stimulus-situation to 
bring it within the range of perception. 

3. PRINCIPLE OF THE TYPE OF PROPAGANDA. 
The propagandist employs any one or all of the fol¬ 
lowing types of propaganda: revealed, delayed re¬ 
vealed, and concealed propaganda. 

3a. PRINCIPLE OF REVEALED PROPAGANDA. In revcaled 
propaganda the propagandist enables people to per¬ 
ceive his aim through direct suggestion. 

3b. PRINCIPLE OF DELAYED REVEALED PROPAGANDA. In 
delayed revealed propaganda the propagandist re¬ 
veals his aim only after he has aroused related atti¬ 
tudes. 

3bl. TEMPORAL PRINCIPLE OP DELAYED REVEALED PROPA¬ 
GANDA. In delayed revealed propaganda the propa- 
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gandist enables people to perceive his aim at a mo¬ 
ment when that aim can be integrated into the pre¬ 
viously aroused related attitudes. 

3c. PRINCIPLE OF CONCEALED PROPAGANDA. In Concealed 
propaganda the propagandist refrains from stating 
his aim and integrates through indirect suggestion 
the aroused related attitudes into a new attitude 
which predisposes people toward that aim. 

4. PRINCIPLE OF RELATED ATTITUDES. In the 

process of suggestion, the propagandist arouses re¬ 
lated attitudes that are instrumental in bringing 
about the desired integration. 

4a. PRINCIPLE OF RELATED DOMINANT ATTITUDES. The 
propagandist employs attitudes that are already 
dominant as related attitudes or he arouses related 
attitudes that remain dominant over a period of 
time. 

4b. PRINCIPLE OF RELATED CENTRAL ATTITUDES. The 
propagandist arouses related attitudes that are cen¬ 
tral attitudes. 

4c. PRINCIPLE OF RELATED AUXILIARY ATTITUDES. The 
propagandist arouses auxiliary attitudes that also 
function as related attitudes. 

4d. PRINCIPLE OF VARIATION. The propagandist varies 
the content of his stimulus-situation, in order to 
arouse related attitudes in different people and, by 
changing their stereotypes, to construct new attitudes 
in others through positive suggestion. 

5. PRINCIPLE OF THE DESIRED INTEGRATION. 

The propagandist secures a desired integration that 
predisposes people toward his aim. 

5a. PRINCIPLE OF THE TYPE OF INTEGRATION. The desired 
integration is either a central or a segmental atti¬ 
tude. 

Sb. PRINCIPLE OF ACTION. The propagandist secures a 
desired integration that leads to action. 
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6. PRINCIPLE OF THE SPHERE OF UNPREDICT¬ 
ABILITY. Before the desired integration is 
achieved between the related attitudes and, except 
in the case of concealed propaganda, the compre¬ 
hension of the propagandist's aim and before it leads 
to action, there is a sphere of unpredictability due 
to the temporal character of the propaganda, the 
presence of competing propagandists, and the com¬ 
plexity of the personalities in the group with which 
the propagandist must deal. 

6a. PRINCIPLE OF THE AUXILIARY SUBMISSIVE ATTITUDE. 

The propagandist reduces the sphere of unpre¬ 
dictability by restricting the mental field through the 
arousal of a submissive attitude toward a stimulus- 
situation which has prestige and the effect of which 
is a tendency toward increased suggestibility. 

6al. PRINCIPLE OF POSITIVE SOCIAL VALUE. The propa¬ 
gandist includes within his stimulus-situation objects 
and persons with positive social value. 

6a2. PRINCIPLE OF THE IMPRESSION OF UNIVERSALITY. 
The propagandist produces an impression of uni¬ 
versality. 

6a3. PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION OF PROPAGANDA. When the 
prestige of the propagandist or of the stimulus-situa¬ 
tion is not diminshed by the revelation of his aim, 
revealed propaganda is employed; when the prestige 
is diminished by that revelation, concealed propa¬ 
ganda is employed; when it is diminished by an 
immediate but not by a subsequent revelation, de¬ 
layed revealed propaganda is employed. 

6b. PRINCIPLE OF INDICATING THE PATHS OF ACTION. In 

revealed and delayed revealed propaganda, the prop¬ 
agandist reduces the sphere of unpredictability by 
indicating the paths of action to which the desired 
integration may lead. 

6c. PRINCIPLE OF REINFORCING. The propagandist re- 
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duces the sphere of unpredictability by preventing 
the desired integration from remaining latent or from 
disintegrating. 

6c 1. REINFORCING PRINCIPLE OF REPETITION. The propa¬ 
gandist repeats the same or similar stimulus-situa¬ 
tions. 

6c2. PRINCIPLE OF ADDITIONAL RELATED PRE-EXISTING AT¬ 
TITUDES. The propagandist arouses other pre¬ 
existing related attitudes. 

6c5. PRINCIPLE OF ADDITIONAL RELATED NEW ATTITUDES. 

The propagandist forms new attitudes through posi¬ 
tive suggestion by changing people’s stereotypes. 

6d. PRINCIPLE OF LIMITATION. The propagandist reduces 
the sphere of unpredictability by limiting the stimu¬ 
lus-situation through distortion, suppression, and 
fabrication. 

6e. PRINCIPLE OF PRIMACY. The propagandist reduces the 
sphere of unpredictability by producing the initial, 
relatively stable integration. 

7. PRINCIPLE OF COUNTER-PROPAGANDA. The 

propagandist uses counter-propaganda when con¬ 
flicting attitudes tend to prevent the desired integra¬ 
tion from emerging. 

7a. PRINCIPLE OF NEGATIVE SUGGESTION IN COUNTER¬ 
PROPAGANDA. In counter-propaganda, the propa¬ 
gandist uses negative suggestion to render conflict¬ 
ing attitudes ineffective. 

7b. PRINCIPLE OF POSITIVE SUGGESTION IN COUNTER¬ 
PROPAGANDA. In counter-propaganda, the propa¬ 
gandist uses positive suggestion to form new related 
attitudes that will counteract conflicting attitudes. 

8. PRINCIPLE OF PERSUASION. The propagandist 

uses persuasion as a supplementary method. 

8a. PRESTIGE PRINCIPLE OF PERSUASION. The propagan¬ 
dist employs persuasion on people with prestige to- 
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ward whom later a submissive attitude is directed by 
other people. 

8b. TEMPORAL PRINCIPLE OF PERSUASION, PerSUasioU 

supplements propaganda at a crucial moment to 
bring about the desired integration and action among 
certain people. 
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